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MoTHEB 07 Consolation I soul-Blied tears 
Fall on the tlionght as baptism — hast thoa not 
Been the consoler of my "human years," 
The one great blessing of my mortal lot ? 
Thy faith it was that gave the &ithless hope, 
Thy love it was that flU'd the weak with power, 
My weary hands would long and vainly grope, 
Were they outstretched for seeking in this hour 
One worthier of blessings I Light of Life, 
Heart-light wert thou when darkness gathered round ; 
Only within thy love, from all this strife 
Of worldliness, have I a resting found : 
This is thy TirLB, there is not another, 
In any king's gift like it, blessed motheb [ 



I call thee Consolation : when I slept 
"Within thy arms^ ft'little, thoughtless child, 
Saw'st thou prefigured, in those shades which crept 
"With sleep above me, storms so dark and wild. 
As we have battled ? — ^when I grew, with years 
Still more a dreamer, were thy tender eyes 
Quick to discern, thro' childhood's grieving tears, 
A soul whose birth-right was to agonize ? 
I call thee Consolation ! If thy heart 
Saw in such vision as the loving have. 
The drama wherein I must bear my part. 
Thou could'st have done no more to soothe and save 
Than thou hast done. Friend rich beyond all other 
In steadfastness, and trust, my blessed mother I 
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I thiQk upon thee as in years long past : 

Thou wert not half so beantifdl as now, 

Though Time hath over thee a shadow oast, 

And sorrow's trace is left upon thy brow : 

Nor wert thou half so precious, when the child 

Bade, opening her trustM heart, *' gome in,'' 

To all who looked upon her 90 fhey tmiled, 

Nor feared, nor thought of falsehood, guile, and sin : 

Ah, Consolation I I have learned thy truth. 

The grandeur of thy power, and all thy worth. 

Since fled the sweet and happy dreams of youth, 

Since dead my trust in every god of earth ; 

I am not poor, but rich, while I have thee. 

For thou art God's own gift of love to me I 

Thou knowest all my wealth ; and that it lies 
In Thought alone, and not in lands, nor gold ; 
Thou knowest in what mood these Tales were told, 
That 1 have never aimed to teach the wise. 
Thou knowest, (none so well,) tcho said, "Arise, 
And work, and dream no longer, dreaming child :" 
Thou knowest if my masters loved and smiled. 
And if my path spread dear before our eyes 1 
To whom, then, should I bring such gift as this, 
Encourager thro' grief, and toil, and pain. 
Whose smile inspired as a lover's kiss , 

Through strife for human needs, (oh, not for Fame !) 
To WHOM BUT TJNTo THEE ? and uot with tears. 
But boundless hopes, I bring this work of morning yearal 
Canaitdaigva, 1851. 
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PEEFAOE. 

So GREAT is the number of books at the present day, 
that the public, somewhat in the condition of revellers 
after a repast, is disposed to show itself fastidious in the 
discussion of any dish newly presented, and to require 
unusual excellence of flavor and piquancy of seasoning, to 
obtain for it a place and appreciation. « Fortunately for 
the chances of merit, the chagrin of the sated Abbe, who, 
on the appearance after dinner of a splendidly dressed 
hare, could only say to his host, with reproachful tears 
in his eyes, "From an old friend, I did not expect this!" 
— is not to be apprehended as an accident of the mental 
banquet ; an abundance of good things rather enhancing 
the enjoyment of novelties which can offer peculiar 
claims to attention. The timid aspirant, therefore, who 
brings the first fruits of a soil rich by nature, and culti- 
vated with the care necessary to develop the productions 
of genius in their highest perfection, need not fear that 
his offering will be neglected in the multitude of sweets, 
or condemned because of satiety; since in the usual pro- 
portion of indiscriminate devourers, over-nice epicures, 
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and cynics who would find fault with the choicest enter- 
tainment, there will always be found enough whose just- 
taste can discern and estimate what is worthy of praise. 

The author of this volume does not appear wholly as 
a stranger. Some of the beautiful tales it contains have 
been circulated in magazines and journals, and many 
readers in distant parts of the Union have been charmed 
by her inventive and descriptive powers, and touched 
by the simple pathos of her narration. These will rejoice 
in the recognition of a loved companion and friend, come 
to occupy a permanent place in their dwelling ; while 
many, unfamiliar as yet with the voice and feature of the 
new visitant, will find the acquisition a most agreeable 
one. 

Miss Chesebro' possesses a finely strung and sensitive 
nature, susceptible to all influences that expand and in- 
vigorate the poetic faculty, and imbued with a deep and 
intense love of the beautiful. Her early years have been 
passed in the midst of that fine scenery which has given 
the name of " the garden of the State" to that portion of 
"Western New York, while she has devoted much time 
to the study of authors whose works display the most 
profound knowledge of the human heart. The lessoning 
received from each of these sources has its effect on what 
she has written, in which an exquisite perception of nat- 
ural beauty is combined with a sense of its relation to 
the moral emotions, and a subjective character of mind 
remarkable in one so young. Withal, she possesses 
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powers of imagination unsurpassed by any female writer 
of this country, enabling ber to impart vivid interest to 
the scenes she depicts, with a freedom and grace of style 
acquired only by acquaintance with the best models. 

In this introduction of her volume to the public, there 
is a temptation to say something of the modest worth, 
the filial devotion, the generous warmth of heart, and 
the many amiable qualities of character, which have in- 
terested a large circle of friends in her success. But such 
ground is too sacred for intrusion. It only remains to 
launch upon the deep the bark she has freighted with a 
treasure of pure and lovely thoughts, trusting that favor- 
:Ug gales may spring up at once to speed its progress. 

E. F« ELLET. 
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DEEAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. 



SHADES AND SUNBEAMS. 

A. TRANSPARENT STORY. 

Let the curtain be drawn aside. 

No wonder you of the "dress circle" sit so silently and 
almost terror-smitten ! It is a cheerless scene iitdeed ; that 
woman's moans are enough to frighten one accustomed, only to 
sounds of joy, and voicee of glacbiess ! How thin and 'scanty 
is the covering gathered over her emaciated form-a miserable 
place in which to lie down, sick even unto death ! Not a par- 
ticle of fire on the broken hearth, and how dull, and black, and 
dusty the chimney-back looks, as though no fire had been kin- 
dled there of late, yet it surely is a night when a cheerful blaze 
in the fire-place would seem not amiss. 

How fast the freezing winter rain is falling : and hArk ! drop, 
drop, drop, there is a place in the roof where shingle and rafter 
are missing, the rain comes in unresisted there, and oh, how 
dismal its unwelcome presence makes the dismal place ! 

See in the chimney comer, crouching, a half-starved cat. She 
is quite stupid with the cold — ^and how green and hungry her 
eyes look ; you might count almost every bone in her body — 
fftiU she clings to that desolate place, cold and hungry as she is ; 
perhaps in grateful remembrance of better days she has known 

1 



2 SHADES AND SUNBEAMS. 

there, and in the hope that they may return to her again, poor 
deluded thing ! 

The flaming candle light is a luxury that looks strangely out 
of place, does it not ? One would think, who had an eye to 
the " proprieties," that total natural darkness would best befit 
a place so very, very wretched — ^it looks too much like a 
remaining spark of comfort to see so den-like a home illumi- 
nated ! 

The sick woman's moans are hushed. Is she dead then? 
No ; her face is hid in the bed-clothes, she breathes, but it is 
with difiiculty — she is sleeping. 

Now from a dark comer, whose recesses you have tried in 
vain to penetrate, a girl, twelve or thirteen years of age, 
emerges, and approaches the sick woman. She moves rapidly, 
but how cautiously over the rough floor, remembering to avoid 
the chasm which decay has made in one part, and the loose 
boards beyond there. If you watch carefully you will catch 
a glimpse of the girl's countenance as she passes where the 
light of the candle falls most strongly. There, you see, it 
would be hard to detect much beauty in her face now. She has 
been indulging in a violent fit of weeping. Noiselessly she 
is bending over the bed, assuring herself that the sick woman 
is asleep, and with what a heavy sigh she turns away, and takes, 
from a shelf near by, a faded thin shawl and a summer bonnet. 
She is going out. Ah, those garments are a poor protection, 
dear audience, from the cold — ^but the child does not think of 
that now. The fear of death — the dread of the apparently swift- 
coming trial, of the time when she shall be left alone, haunts her, 
and her own personal privations and distress are quite forgotten. 
She hears now the voice of but one of those her dread, constant 
companions. Want and Sorrow. 

Softly she opens the door, how silently, almost stealthily ! but 
her carefulness cannot keep out the bitter cold air which rushes 
past her, like a fiend, into the room — and before she has quite 
closed the door it has extinguished the bit of candle. She does 
not see this, however, and therefore hastens on. 

Going out in the cold, cheerless night, to beg for a dying 
woman ! To crave, in the name of charity, a morsel that shaU, 
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may be, lessen the horrible distress of her only friend. Do 
you not pray, you who have never known a single privation, 
that this may not prove a fruitless expedition 1 

Koll up the curtain again. Ha — ^here is something that looks 
like living. You breathe more freely now — you say, Heaven 
defend us from these pictures of want and misery, with which 
we have nothing to do. Nothing to do? Beware, thou who 
thus declarest faith in a creed so monstrous ; for Heaven will 
demand of thee wherefore, with such phases of life thou hast 
had nought to do ! 

" Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and keep lier, in 
sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all others, keep thee only 
unto her, so long as ye both shall live ?" 

If the fervent response of the bridegroom can ensure the 
life-long happiness of the fair young bride, there will be little 
•need to cherish fear for her future. 

The rain dashes fast against the shutters, and the cold wind 
raves in fury without, but not a breath of discomfort can pene- 
trate into this cheery place ; yet, if it is possible to read a 
heart by the countenance, I would not hesitate to declare that 
the bride had rather this moment take the place of that child 
we have seen go forth into the night's cold and darkness, than 
stand there, the centre of loving and admiring eyes, to pro- 
nounce the marriage vows. Ay, if fancy leads me not widely 
astray, it were more merciful to lay that young creature on the 
altar, and at once destroy her, with the sacrificial knife, than 
doom her to a life that is little better than a living death. It 
seems strange, though, to call her a victim^ for the youth by her 
side is a noble-looking fellow, and his heart does not give the 
lie to the binding vows he speaks. 

All the particulars of this scene betoken that it is a mansion 
of the rich before you. The " floods of light," deluging the 
grand apartments, rival the sunlight — and there is a profuse, 
and still not a vulgar display in the costliness of the adorn- 
ments. Those mirrors of enormous size, the ornamental vases, 
are things you will not often find in the mansions of the " vul- 
gar herd," The downy carpet (very unlike, by the way, that 
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unsafe board and the decayed floor we have just looked upon,) 
the splendid pictures, but more than all the appearance of the 
mistress of this mansion, prove that it is no scene of common 
life you gaze upon. 

This lady is standing near the bride — ^the one dressed in 
plain, gray silk. See with what deep, motherly affection she is 
contemplating the daughter of her heart, whom she has " given 
away." She knows well how great a gift this night has been 
bestowed upon the young husband, for sinpe her childhood the 
maiden has been the consolation of the widow's heart. But in 
giving the girl as she believes in all sincerity to happiness, the 
lady does not dream that the shadow of a shade has fallen on 
the heart of the bride. 

Let the curtain fall while she still believes and rejoices in the 
thought that " all is well." 

Once more draw the obscuring veil aside. 

How fearfully the wind rushes through the casement, threat- 
ening every moment to be the death of the untrimmed lamp 
burning on the floor of the garret. You shudder, and think, 
though too gracious to tell me your thoughts, " Shall we never 
have done with such dark scenes?" Ah, yes, I can answer, 
when the old world rusts on its axis, and the present order of 
things is done away. 

There is something more awful and repelling in the deadly 
stillness of this room, than in that which reigned where the 
dying woman lay. 

An old man is the tenant of this chamber. He is alone. 
How fearful seems the silence and gloom, when we remember 
the bright and cheerful scene we have just looked upon. 

This is the home of the aged, gray-haired man ; a pleasant 
one, is it not 1 You can see the bounteous supply he has gath- 
ered in for his winter's consuming at a glance. It will not take 
you very long to cast your eye over that heap of mouldy chaff 
in the comer, and on the broken jug which once was capable of 
holding the "Adam's ale," with which the old man regjales 
himself, and keeps his thin old body warm — and on that hand, 
ful of frozen bits of bread, whidi tiie mice have shared with 
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him since the day, long ago, when he bought the small loaf at 
the baker's near by. 

But I see you are glancing at something besides the chaff^ 
and the frozen bread — at something which amazes you, and 
makes you start and wonder if you are not dreaming. Yet I 
assure you there was never anything more real than these heaps 
of yellow gold the old man has poured out on the flocfr, and 
through which his long, bony fingers are playing. It seems like 
a countless hoard, does it not? But he has gathered it coin by 
coin ; he has added dollar to dollar, and cent to cent, and saved 
all^ and never spent, but begged, and stolen, and toiled while 
others slept, or played — ^and these, these! are the precious 
fruits ! 

"The workman is worthy of his hire." And this pay, which 
the poor deluded creature has received, is hardly too much (is 
it ?) for the soul which he has given in exchange into the hands 
of the devil ! This pay, he is content enough with it. It is 
dearer to him, unspeakably dearer than soul, or wife, or child — 
it is indeed as " bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh !" . It 
is his beautiful, beloved, glittering gold. His gold ! Two dearer 
words he never knew — ^two more comprehensive he never 
heard ! For they are to him life, and love, and heaven, and 
hell, and friends, and health, and meat, and drink, and raiment ; 
indeed you may well doubt if he ever had any clear and de- 
fined notion of anything else on earth than his dear, blessed 
gold! 

The greed of gain — ^how indissolubly has it stamped its loath- 
some mark upon' him ! You see it in the small, bright, grasping 
eye, in the ill-clothed limbs, in the sharp features, in the mo- 
tions, in the man ; and in that heap of precious stuff glittering 
amid such surrounding evidences of want. You see it all, how 
he has thrown himself upon his face that he might veil fiom 
his eyes the heaven spreading above him — ^which almost sent a 
thrill of awe even through his deluded nature. You see how 
he has bent down, and suffered his whole moral and intellec- 
tual nature to be crushed, and deadened, before that fearful 
Juggernaut, the idol, Gold ! He has not heaped up his treasure 
to secure ^himself from the dread of want, that he might gather 
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in his home all that could make life comfortable. He has 
starved himself, he has degraded himself a hundred times below 
the brutishness of the animals that perish — ^he is shivering with 
cold now — ^his mind through neglect, and by its sordid and 
whole-souled worship, is in a state of idiocy; God and this 
miser alone knew for what he has spent his whole life in gath- 
ering this dust together. I cannot solve the mystery. I cannot 
guess how the worm first crawled into his breast, the hideous, 
frightful worm, that has eaten away and destroyed every noble 
principle and feeling, and hope in the man's soul, leaving its 
loathsome slime over every seed that might have sprung up in 
his bosom, bringing forth the most precious fruits. * * * * 

There is a continuation of that first scene we have looked 
upon to-night, on which I would fain have you for a moment 
dwell. 

The pale light of the winter's sun is, you see, streaming 
through the room, revealed now. There is no sign, or sound of 
life. Ah, yes ! do you not hear that smothered sob, do you not 
see that stiff, sharp outline of a form upon the bed ? do you not 
see a child standing beside it, uncovering often the face of the 
dead, and weeping over it as though her heart would break ? 

It is the only friend that girl has known for years, who is 
dead. She weeps such tears as only such mourners can weep, 
as she stands beside the body of her only counsellor, guide and 
support in the world. It makes no difference to her that the 
departed was housed in a hovel, and fed on the coarsest and 
most meagre food — it is a slight thing if the dear form was 
clad in rags — did it not enshrine the kind and loving heart, that 
was always to the lonely and desolate little one, so compas- 
sionately tender ? Had not this woman been to her mother, 
guardian, friend 1 all that her young, love-craving nature most 
required — and is that mother not dead, and cold, and insensible 
for ever to her? is she not now young, and helpless, and alone 
in the wide world ? ******* 

One winter morning, many years previous to the time when 
these three scenes were in the same hour represented, two chil- 
dren awakened in their comfortless home, to find themselves 
deserted and alone. 
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Their mother died when the younger of the twain was an 
infant, and from that time they had lived alone with their 
father. A cheerless home it was, with two such inefficient ones 
left to provide for their own wants chiefly, during long days, 
when their parent was gone from them. He was a strange, 
silent man, with little or no affection in his selfish heart for the 
lovely young children — ^no, not even so much as the brutes 
have for their offspring ; for their cries fbr food often fell with 
an unmeaning sound upon his ear ; and the thought of provi- 
ding for, and supporting them, until the time should come when 
they would be strong and able to labor for themselves, was one 
he could not endure. It is a thought on which he has pondered 
long ; let us see the result of his cogitations. This winter morn- 
ing he had arisen long before daylight. He may have mistrusted 
the strength of his own will, but I think not. Still he never 
once turned a glance at the crib in the comer of the dismal 
room where the children slept, their arms twined lovingly about 
each other ; perhaps if he had looked, he might have faltered in 
his purpose. Noiselessly as a cat, he crept around the room, 
gathering all that was easily transferable, that was possessed of 
the least value, even to the little painted tumbler, the prized 
property of the youngest girl — ^the gift of one of her playmates 
— then careftiUy gazing around, lest he might be watched, and to 
assure himself that the children were sleeping, he raised a board 
in the old decaying floor, and groping with his hand far along in 
the chasm, he drew forth a coarse cloth bag, and then quickly 
replaced the board again. There was a sound as of coin, jing- 
ling together when he moved the bag, it made his eyes twinkle, 
and a grim and greedy smile for a moment beamed in his ugly 
face ; then taking a coal from the fire-place on the rough table 
he wrote in large, rude letters : " Children, I have gone, not to 
come back again. You are old enough to look out for your- 
selves. Go to work — save your money, and you may get rich ; 
money is worth more than anything else in the world." 

Having left the sleeping innocents this precious bit of fatherly 
advice, the man went from the house, having taken the precau- 
tion to conceal the precious bag within his old cloak before he 
went. 
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When the children awoke and found their father gone, they 
were not disturbed by the thought of being left alone. It was 
his custom to go out early in the day, leaving them to make 
shift for themselves as best they might, with the meagre supply 
of comforts which he had provided. 

When they had arisen and put on their miserable garments, 
Margaret, the eldest, tried to light a fire ; but it was no easy 
task with barely one coal, which had managed to keep alive du- 
ring the night, and the one stick of wet, green wood was not an 
astonishingly powerful auxiliary. Despite the poor children's 
united exertions, the wood and the coal utterly refused to bum, 
and at last they gave up the vain idea in despair. 

A little heap of burning coal, a few bits of pine, and an arm^ 
ful of dry wood ! the enumeration may seem a trifling affair, 
and call a smile to your lip, but these had been a more accept- 
able, more valuable gift, would have called up happier thoughts 
and more earnest thanks, than the splendid remembrancers my 
favored reader is rejoicing in just now. Yet they had it not, 
humble as the gift would seem. Ah, the feasting, mirthful 
rich ! they forget that Lazarus still is lying at their gate ! 

Then they turned away from the remorseless no-fire, to the 
shelf whereon the scanty store of undelectable provisions were 
kept. But there again the little ones were doomed to disap- 
pointment ; for Margaret, who had stood on the old bench to 
examine into the state of their larder, stepped gently down 
again, and said, with a heavy sigh : 

" He has took all the bread with him, Ellen !" 

" And we hadn't no supper last night ! oh, I'm so hungry ; 
ain't you, Mag?" 

" Yes," was the abrupt and sad answer of the elder. As 
she turned away from the pale face of her little sister, for her 
own eyes were fast filling with tears, she caught sight of the 
rough black marks on the table. With a heavy step she drew 
near without speaking, and bent over it. 

A girl who had once been neighbor to these children had 
taught Margaret something about reading and spelling, for the 
child had never been to school a day in her life, and yet was 
ambitious and desirous to learn. It was therefore with diffi- 
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culty that she made these cold words out ; but, as their mean- 
ing burst at last fully upon her, the tears she had striven so 
hard to keep back, fell fast, her head bent lower and lower upon 
her bosom — ^she sobl^ed aloud. 

" What is it, Maggy ?" asked Ellen, slowly, for she felt that 
something awful had happoaedL 

" He's gone, Nelly !" 

" Yes, but he goes every day." 

" He's gone for good now — ^he says he'll never come back. 
We must starve, or go to work, Nelly, and we don't know how 
to work, and who'll teach us ? Oh I wish we was both dead." 

" But then we should be colder than we are now, Maggy, 
and we should never have any bread to eat at all." 

" We shouldn't need any, Nell. I read it all in a book. If 
we could only go to heaven now, we shouldn't want for any- 
thing ever again." 

" Do books tell the truth always 1 What if it snows in 
heaven, Mag ?" 

" No, it can't ; for God is there, and people who go to heaven 
never know anything about cold and hunger ; they're happy." 

" Let's die, then. I'm so tired of living ; we never knew 
anything but misery here, Mag." 

" Yes, once, but that was a great while ago ; I can only just 
remember — ^it seems a long time." 

" What made us so happy then ?" 

" We had a mother, and father loved us, and took care of us 
all — we had plenty to eat, and warm fires too." 

" Oh, I'm so hungry now, and almost frozen — ^if he had only 
lefl us a little bread — just a little bit." 

There was no moaning on the part of the children, because 
their father had deserted them. It was not his love and af- 
fectionate care they missed, whose loss they mourned, when 
they found he was gone from them forever, for he was always 
associated with dreary thoughts in their minds. 

Their chief reflection, when they found themselves alone, was 
that they should inevitably die of hunger, and death was far 
from being an idea full of terror to them — indeed, imp we may 
^ther from their own words, a pleasant and 'M^^iffished-for 

1* 
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event was it, being associated with thoughts and hopes of 
plenty there. 

The father and his children were new comers and strangers 
in the portion of the city where they lived at the time of his 
shameless desertion ; the people by whom they were surrounded, 
were apparently poor as themselves ; there was therejfbre little 
prospect of the children's receiving aid or assistance from those 
in whose neighborhood they lived. 

The morning passed ; it was afternoon, and still no fire ; and, 
alas! there was not even a poor raven to bring them food, 
though the place they inhabited was far worse than a- wilder- 
ness ; and the pangs of hunger might hardly have visited Elijah, 
as they did these tender children. It was impossible that they 
should long endure such bitter cold and hunger, and the want 
of a protector during the night hours was a horrible thought to 
Margaret. She resolved to go into the streets to beg — ^perhaps 
some kind heart might take pity on them, and give them a 
more safe and comfortable place of shelter. 

With some difficulty she persuaded Ellen to lie down in the 
bed, and thus keep herself warm until she should return — ^for 
Margaret knew that it would be impossible for her poor little, 
half-frozen sister, to walk the distance which spread between 
them and the quarters of the city where the rich people lived. 

The snow was falling fast when Margaret went out alone into 
the streets, so miserably clad, and, ah me, on such a chilling, 
comfortless mission ! It was a new thing for her to beg, and it 
was a hard thing, child though she was and suffering, for her to 
ask a stranger for bread. Many a stately mansion did she pass 
by before she had gained courage to stop ; and with this in- 
creasing dread she would have gone on and on, had not the 
lateness of the hour reminded her of Ellen, hungry, and cold, 
and alone. 

Oh, doubt it not, it was Providence who directed her feet to 
the door where her trembling, stiffened hands, at last sought ad- 
mittance. It was a happy thing for Margaret, that a Christian 
woman, who feared God, and loved her neighbor, lived there — 
that a human heart beat in that plenteous home ! 

Xhe child was not repulsed from the door by careless, tirei 
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servants — ^for the mistress of the mansion made it a point al- 
ways to hear and judge for herself of the merits of those who 
applied to her for assistance, and it was not to a cold and sus- 
picious soul that Margaret told the story of destitjition and 
sorrow. 

It was not a long story and was soon made known ; but 
it interested the lady more deeply than any tale of want she 
had ever listened to before. When the child had partaken 
of a comfortable meal, and was provided with warmer gar- 
ments, Mrs. Bruce accompanied her to her poor home. 

It really seemed to the poor forlorn child as though she had 
suddenly found access to that heaven, to which in the morning 
she had so desired to go. And equally was Mrs. Bruce de- 
lighted with the quiet, honest-hearted girl by her side, and when 
she looked on the bright, youthful face, which so well reflected 
the thoughts suddenly lightened of the hard weight pressing 
but now upon them, she thought she had never seen so beauti- 
ful a child before ; and the good woman's heart warmed towards 
the orphan with genuine motherly kindness. 

Swiftly were they borne over the frozen snow through the 
streets as Margaret directed, and at last, and the way to the 
eager child seemed interminable, they entered a narrow lane, 
and the proud steeds were drawn up before the wretched house, 
which she pointed out as her home. 

Before the sleigh was quite stopped the happy girl had leaped 
out, and was bounding over the narrow sidewalk, and up the 
broken door-step. But the smile of joy had given way to fear, 
for the door of the hovel stood open wide, the snow had drifted 
into the apartment, and indeed a more comfortless, dreary- 
looking place, one could not easily imagine. 

In an instant the frightened girl had searched quite through 
the house, but no answer was returned to her loud cry of 
" Nelly ! Nelly !" save the moaning of the wind without, which 
seemed sharing her distress. Quick as thought, when she saw 
that search there longer was fruitless, Margaret rushed from 
the house, and sped away to the neighbors, hoping and be- 
lieving that Ellen had gone to one of them for food. She 
had forgotten Mrs. Bruce, and ^11 tb^ joy and thankfulness 
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which had for a moment made her light of heart. Ellen was 
gone, her little sister, her all on earth — ^gone, even at the mo- 
ment when she had come back with such " glad tidings of great 

joy." 

Alas, equally vain was the search she made among the people 
of that neighborhood. To the most of them the children were 
altogether unknown.- One woman, in reply to Margaret's al- 
most frantic demand, thought she had seen a child of about five 
years of age, going down the street with a woman, half an hour 
before. 

" Who was the woman ?" was the next eager question. 

" I don't know," was the reply ; " I never see her afore." 

" Was she an old woman ?" 

" No, about middle age." 

" Did she look like a lady ?" 

" No, fur enough 'tother side. She looked poor, but didn't 
seem a beggar. Only a poor, hard-working creetur." 

And that was all Margaret could find out. With a heavy 
heart she returned to the sleigh, where Mrs. Bruce was awaiting 
her. Every particle of hope, and gladness, which had made so 
bright a sunshine in her heart, was gone ; almost beside herself 
with fear and grief, it was with difficulty she made known to 
that lady this fresh and terrible sorrow. 

" Nelly is lost ! what shall I do ? where shall I go ?" she 
cried, " she is lost ; I shall never see her again ! do but bring 
her back, lady ; do only bring her back to me !" she sobbed, 
raising her eyes imploringly to her good friend. The lady was 
weeping, too, — her heart must have been of stone indeed, not 
to have been pierced by the keen anguish of the child. 

" No," she said, calming her own emotion, that she might 
soothe and give confidence to Margaret — " no, I do not think it 
is possible she is lost. But it is getting so dark it is not likely, 
— ^indeed, it is scarcely possible to find her to-night. But we 
will come here to-morrow, my child, and I'm almost sure we 
shall find your sister here then. Some kind woman has found 
her alone, and cold, and taken her home to a comfortable shelter 
for the night." 

" It is not like her to go away so ; I think she would have 
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stayed till I came back, if they had let her. Will you surely 
come back to-morrow, lady f 

" Yes, certainly ; you do not doubt me?" 

" No, ma'am ; I'm sure you'll keep your word. You will 
not cheat me." 

It was quite dark when the sleigh was once more brought to 
a stand-still before Mrs. Bruce's mansion. Margaret's tears 
were not yet dried, nor her fears quieted, but she wept silently, 
and tried hard to control her grief, fearing to annoy her new found 
friend. The hopeful words Mrs. Bruce had spoken were be- 
ginning to soothe her mind ; but she thought no longer on the 
pleasant home which, for the present, at least, was insured her. 
Continually she was repeating to herself, "Oh, if to-morrow 
would only come ! I'm sure Ellen will be home then — she will 
go back with the woman in the morning, and wait there till I 
come." Nor could this one, this only consoling thought, be 
driven from her mind for a moment, by all the strangeness 
of luxury which at every turn met her eye in the pleasant 
home of Mrs. Bruce. 

At night, long after the tidy maid-servant had placed Mar- 
garet in the warm, soft bed, which had been prepared for her, 
the mistress of the house sat alone in her parlor, and thought 
upon the strange incident of the day. 

This lady was a widow of middle age, wealthy and childless. 
Among a large community of poor and needy people, how well 
known she was for her kind and judicious benefactions ! Any 
who had right on their side, though poor as those turkeys 
which, from being associated with the name of Job, have be- 
come so famous, knew well that they could not appeal to Mrs. 
Bruce in vain. In fact this lady, so blessed with worldly wealth, 
felt herself to be responsible to a Power greater than any of 
earth, for the use she made of the riches He had placed at her 
disposal. She was very far from being what is called a woman 
of fashion — ^the aristocracy in which she might be ranked was 
not that of wealth — she belonged to a circle whose numbers 
are still more limited, though the paths they tread are open 
unto all. ^ew of the " world's people," alas, were to be found 
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of it, though, had they so willed, they might have been shiniDg 
stars of the aristocracy of goodness ! 

Mrs. Bruce had a conscience — and what is somewhat won- 
derful, taking all things into consideration, so vile a mist had 
not been suffered to envelope it as would hide the beams of the 
sun of truth and righteousness. And fortunately she made it a 
point of duty to obey the dictates of this same conscience. 

When, therefore, Margaret Wood came before her in such a 
woful plight, half-frozen and half-starved, it seemed almost like 
an accusation to the excellent woman; as though she had no 
right to be the recipient of so many blessings, while others in 
such multitudes were suffering from bitter want. 

So, when she had thought over and over again the child's 
pitiful story, and in imagination, followed her till she had 
reached woman's estate — when she thought of her future for- 
tune, as it must almost of necessity prove, poor, well nigh 
hopeless, broken down by hard labor, with mind uncultivated, 
and her heart's affections, and pure and lofty impulses all 
crushed, and withered; when she thought upon her thus, and 
remembered how different a fate it was in her power to give 
unto that child, she resolved to prove to the desolate little one 
a true and loving friend. 

She thought of her own childhood — ^the only daughter of 
devoted parents — brought up in a home where never a want 
had been ungratified, careless and happy as is the childhood 
of the rich. She thought upon the numberless but then un- 
appreciated blessings which had attended her early youth — of 
the love which, after that time, had made for her life such 
glorious sunshine. She thought of all her long, happy, wedded 
life, upon him who, though dead, was held in constant memory, 
and loved, and honored, and mourned. She looked forward to 
the future. How lonely would it be, as years crept on ; and 
then her thoughts turned again to the child Margaret ; so sin- 
gularly beautiful, so unmistakably innocent, earnest, honest, and 
affectionate. And, do not wonder at it, she felt as though 
Heaven had sent that girl to her, not merely as a beggar, 
whose wants must be supplied and then forgotten. She felt 
the necessity of being something to that child besides. She 
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must m-ake her her own, must educate her, and fit her for a 
different and a better station than that in which she was 
bom. 

So strong was this conviction, so earnestly did it impress 
Mrs. Bruce's mind, that she could not hesitate about acting 
upon it ; and before her eyes were closed in sleep that night, 
she besought God's blessing on — her child ! 

* * * * * . * « 

" Are you going for Ellen — may we go now ?" asked Mar- 
garet, eagerly, when she was led into the breakfast-room the 
following morning. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Bruce, kissing the child, " the sleigh 
will be brought round in a few moments ; then we will go for 
your sister." 

A grateful heart was that beating in Margaret Wood's breast, 
when the woman spoke so kindly. " I love you very much," 
she said, clasping her protector's hands and timidly kissing 
them ; " you are like a mother." 

" Would you like me to be your mother, Margaret ? will 
you live with me, and go to school, and do as I bid you, 
always? will you be my little girlf 

" I love you better than anybody in the world but Ellen," 
answered the child ; " but father said we must work ; I will 
work for you, and do everything you tell me." 

* * * * He * If 

Many times the mother and her adopted child returned to 
the narrow lane, and the old hut, in search of Ellen, but never 
could they gain any tidings of the missing little one. — ^The 
neighbors were still unable to furnish any information respect- 
ing her — she seemed lost to them forever. 

One day, in the still continuing hope that Ellen might come 
back to the old pl'^-je, Margaret wrote, on the table where the 
cruel father had traced his farewell, for her sister to wait there 
should she come again, promising to meet her there, and that 
she would lead her to a new and happy home. But the fol- 
lowing morning, when again accompanied by Mrs. Bruce, she 
set forth eagerly for the dismal place, thinking and hoping 
against hope that Ellen might have been there, they found no- 
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thing remaining of the decaying old buildings, save some still 
burning heaps of timber, which pointed out where the dwellings 
of that quarter had once stood. 

Never had Mrs. Bruce seen before such utter wretchedness, 
such absolute banishment of hope in any human countenance, 
as was depicted in Margaret Wood's, when she turned away 
after that last fruitless search, feeling that the last hold on a 
reasonable belief that she should ever meet little Ellen again 
was gone. 

The day following this terrible disappointment, there was 
given in many of the city papers a description of the missing 
child, of her former residence, and every particular which could 
afford any sort of clue to the discovery of the lost Ellen, was 
set forth ; but no tidings of her came ; she seemed to be lost 
irrecoverably to those who sought her. 

Years passed. Time, and many changes around and in the 
heart of the elder sister, had, in a measure, deadened the sicken- 
ing sense of loneliness and bereavement, which haunted her so 
long after she had mourned over Ellen as one dead. Even the 
days when they two had lived together in their uncomfortable 
home, were gradually assuming a dream-like shape in her 
memory. 

Mrs. Bruce had done nobly by her adopted child. That girl 
was one to do honor to any hearth-stone. Young, and gentle, 
and highly educated, she was cherished, and loved, and honored, 
not only in her adopted mother's home, but wherever and in 
whatever circle she moved ; and when it was known that she was 
really and in truth to be the rich lady's sole heiress, many suitors 
were not wanting. 

Among these, there was a youth, the son of an old friend of 
the good woman in question, who had been so fortunate as to 
ingratiate himself thoroughly in Mrs. B's favor. 

She had assisted him (pecuniarily) through his collegiate 
course, for his parents' means were but limited, and the youth 
was ambitious — and when he had entered, subsequently, with 
bright hopes on the practice of his profession, he had been fur- 
nished by her aid, with an extensive and valuable library. So, 
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as a matter of duty, as well as of sincerest pleasure, Richard 
Lee was a frequent visitor at the house of his benefactress. 

You will readily understand in consequence that it was to 
her a very natural thought, and a much wished-for consumma- 
tion, the union of these young beings, whom she loved with her 
whole heart — and a hundred plausible reasons will at once 
suggest themselves to your mind why the lady should at once 
and completely have succeeded in her desire. 

I have revealed to you already that wedding scene. You 
know whether the heart of the bride responded to the words 
when she vowed to love, honor, and obey. Gratitude for the 
kindness of the past — the knowledge of the fact that in wedding 
Kichard Lee, she was but acting in accordance with her best 
friend's, her more than mother's wishes, were the causes, and 
sufficient causes Margaret thought them, for the part she took it 
upon herself to act in that transaction. But there was also 
another reason which the yoimg girl scarcely dared to breathe, 
even to herself, why she should wed this man, and that at once. 

There was one who had never sought her affections, or her 
hand in marriage, on whom, nevertheless, she had lavished all 
the affection of her heart. Within the " holy of holies," in her 
breast she had enshrined him an idol, but no human mind had 
guessed the worship she devoted to him — she had kept her secret 
well. 

Immeasurable was the distance between herself and him. 
Too well did she know it. He was wedded to another, and 
never even dreamed the homage that young heart rendered to 
his lightest word. And he was one of those mighty sons of 
genius to whom the universal world bows down in reverence. 
The intellectual giants honored and flattered him — his words 
were wisdom even to the wisest, and how should he know or 
care if the girl's heart beat wildly with devotion and love for 
him? 

And Margaret, even while she adored, knew that such worship 
was sinful. 

There was nothing repellant, absolutely, to her, in the youth 
who spoke with her the niarriage vows. She knew him talented. 
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and ambitious, and truthful, but her heart-worship was given 
wholly to another. 

You know now why, in that scene on which you looked, she 
stood so, cold, and pale, and passionless. He was among the 
crowd that pressed around her, to offer their glad congratula- 
tions, and the rich tones of his voice mingled with the rest like 
a strange and powerful chord of music. But she had ear for his 
only, and he named her the bride of another, while on his own 
arm leaned the proud and lovely women he called his wife ! 

Never did good Mrs. Bruce look with more of just pride on 
her protege, but had she read the untold story of that young 
heart! 

My story, doubtless, has thus far proved itself a piece of 
transparency to the reader, and he knows who was the child 
watching alone beside the dying woman, leaving her for a 
moment, while she slept, to beg in the streets, and nursing her 
with little aid from neighbor or friend : bestowing on the pen- 
niless woman all the devotion and care she could have lavished 
on her, had she been the richest lady in the land. You know 
that it was she who wept with that fair bride one wintry morn- 
ing, long ago, in a fireless room, when they were destitute of all 
life's comforts, and deserted by their father. 

It remaineth for me to explain how this woman came to be 
her guardian. 

When Margaret was gone out in search of food, and a more 
comfortable shelter, which expedition turned out so well for 
herself, Ellen, exhausted by hunger, sunk into a sound sleep. 
For a long time she slept on undisturbed, dreaming, poor child, 
of every imaginable comfort she had not, and enjoying her 
plenty in the bright land of fancy. 

But full soon must she be awakened to the dull reality, for a 
human hand was laid heavily upon her, and a loud voice roused 
her, saying : 

"Why do you sleep with your doors open here ? you'll freeze 
to death." 

The child started up, thoroughly wakened at once, and fright- 
ened, and wondering, cried, " Margaret — Margaret !" 

The woman pointed to a drifl of snow, which had gathered 
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in the middle of the room, and said, by way of explanation, 
that she might calm the child's fears : 

" Your door was open, and I saw there was no fire on the 
hearth, and I thought I'd look in and see if anybody lived here. 
Why, child, you'd a froze stark and stiff if I hadn't woke ye." 

" I'm very cold," replied Ellen, her voice little raised above 
a whisper ; and lying down again, " Let me sleep till Margaret 
comes ; she went to get some bread." 

" Where is your ma, child ?" 

" Dead," replied Ellen, mechanically. 

" Where is your pa, then ? is he dead, too ?" 

" No ; he went away and left us this morning." 

" When is he coming back ? what are you going to do ? you'll 
freeze to death here." 

" No, I sha'n't freeze ; Margaret will come ; he isn't coming 
at all," said the child, impatiently, her eyelids growing heavier 
every moment. 

" She'll die here, that's plain," thought the woman ; " she 
shall go home with me." 

No sooner was this determination formed, than she proceeded 
to carry it into effect. Wrapping the unresisting child in her 
own shawl, she shook her soundly, so as fully to awaken her, 
and said, or rather screamed in her ear : " Come, I'm going to 
take you home with me, where there's a good fire and plenty to 
eat — come on, for it's getting dark, and I've work yet to do to- 
night." 

" But where'U Maggy go ?" asked Ellen, now quite awake, 
" who'll feed and warm her T 

" If she comes back and finds you not here, she'll go to one 
of the neighbors and stay over night," replied the woman, hurry- 
ing away ; " now see how fast you can walk — ^I'll bring you back 
to-morrow." 

With this assurance she walked away with Nelly very rapidly, 
further into the suburbs of the city. 

And the next morning, why did she not redeem her promise ? 
Why, for days and days, in consequence of a dreadful cold taken 
that night from her exposure to the storm, (for she had walked 
the long distance without shawl or cloak, having wrapped her 
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thin blanket covering about Ellen) she was confined to the house 
and to her bed with sickness ! 

The child at first cried a great deal when she found the woman 
could not go with her back to her home, but when she saw how 
sick the poor creature was, and heard her cough so dreadfully, 
she ceased urging her every moment to take her back again. 

When, at last, the poor woman was able to creep out into the 
street, the first place to which she directed her steps, was to the 
house where she had found the little girl, and — it was burned to 
the ground ! 

This woman was a widow and childless, and of good' and 
tender heaft, but here the similarity between her and Margaret's 
protectress, ended. It is needless to say she never saw, nor 
even heard of, the inquiries which were published respecting the 
little girl who had fallen to her care. Destiny seemed to exert 
a powerful hand in ordering the respective places of those 
children ; seemed to have established them immutably in stations 
of life wider asunder than are the Poles. ****** 

There were two or three of the dead woman's friends who 
came to the burial. The cofRn was carried to the grave by their 
husbands, and Nelly followed the corpse, a mourner full of 
sorrow. 

There was a clergyman, a poor man, too, and he prayed long 
and earnestly over the grave when the coffin was hid in the 
ground ; he prayed for the child of the widow. He was right, 
though he did not know the relationship existing between the 
sobbing girl and the dead. She toas even as a child, and she 
mourned the loss of her mother ! 

That funeral day was the darkest, saddest day the poor girl 
had ever known. Life seemed to her but one long path leading 
through darkness, and as she went from the grave-yard with the 
toiling women, holding fast the good jninister's hand, she wished 
with all the eagerness of her young heart, that she also might 
speedily be laid to rest there, never to waken again. 

It was summer time, but the day was very gloomy. The sky 
was dark with clouds, not a bird's song was to be heard, and the 
low deep tones of the wind sounded like a heavy sigh breathed 
over the earth. 
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Ellen went home from the burial with one of the poor women, 
who would not hear of her going back again to the lonely place 
where she had lived. For several weeks she remained there, 
sick with grief and long watching. During that time, in com- 
pliance with her wish, Mrs. Grant was seeking to obtain for her 
a place in the house of one of the women who employed her 
occasionally. * * * And Nelly is thirteen years old now ; 
she may look upon herself as her own mistress, for there is no 
one who has any natural claims upon her. To youth the thought 
of independence is a darling, preciously cherished one, but it is 
difficult for any one who has not been circumstanced as was little 
Nelly, to conceive what wretchedness there was in the know- 
ledge that there were none to guide, none to counsel, none to 
aid her, as she stood about to embark on the stormy waters of 
an untried life. 

She must work henceforth — ah, reader, do you know what 
that meaneth 1 Not as she had oftentimes toiled before, to help 
her protector, to aid her in her labors. It must be in a far 
different manner. She must go to a place in a family of which 
she knew nothing, truly speaking — ^must serve as a servant there. 
She was very young, ar stranger to the ways of those with whom 
she would live — ^her employers would think it was their lot to 
have to bear much because of her ignorance and unskillfulness ; 
but she^ poor young thing, would she not also have to bear 
much 1 Would they care to think if she were ever pleased or 
gratified ; would the tastes of the little servant-girl be ever held 
in consideration ; would fhey think of her as human % She must 
bear and suffer, and a dangerous experiment it would prove to 
speak out in her own behalf, even when wrongfully abused ; she 
must be always faithful and enduring, and the hope of the 
reward of a kind word from her dear old friend who could never 
again smile oh her, and encourage her, and tell her if she was 
doing well ; even that was denied her. 

Nelly had quite recovered from her illness, and was beginning 
to cherish more cheerful thoughts of the future, for Mrs. Grant 
was sure of finding her a situation in the house of one of her 
employers. One night when she came home, her day's work 
well accomplished, there was a broader smile on her face than 
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usual, and warmer emphasis in the kiss she gave the little girl. 
" I've good news for you, child," she whispered, and then went 
bustling about the house, preparing supper for her good man and 
the boys. 

• When their wants were supplied, and they had gone out again 
into the street, some of them to their labor, and Mrs. Grant was 
at last seated, and making preparations for a fine smoke, Nelly 
could restrain her curiosity no longer. 

Drawing a little bench close beside the old woman, she sat 
resting her head on her knee, and saying : 

" You've got a good place for me, mammy, I know you have, 
and I'm to go to some lady's house to live ?" 

" Yes, child, it's just so ; but I wish I was to keep you for my 
own ! A girl is more of a comfort to a hard-working woman 
like me, when I sit down of a night to rest, than a pack of romp- 
ing boys is. You've made the old place look quite cheerful like, 
since you've been here, Nelly, by your handy ways." 

" But you have been so kind to me I You have got me a place 
where I can do for myself, and not be a burden to anybody. 
You are all the fi-iend I have — oh, I shall think of you very, 
very often, and I'll come to see you when they let me out, and 
you'll go to the grave-yard where she is, sometimes, won't you, 
mammy ?" 

" Yes, child ! yes, always^ when you want me. And I tell 
you it will be a pleasure to see your pretty face here often — 
you'll be more merry though when you go up to the fine house 
where I've got a place for you." 

" I hope it isn't very great," murmured the child ; " what'll I 
have to do there, do you think ?" 

" I 'spect what they'll want o' you most is, to tend door, and 
wait on 'em. They're a nice kind of people, and not stingy — a 
kind o' * live and let live' sort of folks. You'll suit, / know, 
if you try. And you will try .^" 

" Yes, mammy, it shan't be my fault if they're not pleased. 
But I know they'll never care for me, as you have cared, and as 
she did." 

" Well, child, I'll tell you what>—'taint their nature to," was 
Mrs. Grant's comforting assurance \ '* rich folks ain't like poor 
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folks any how ; it takes the poor to feeL I don't know as it's 
their fault either. If they could only change places with us kind 
of folks for once, they'd know more'n they do now. But it's a 
kind of comfort to know that every house has its cupboard of 
bones!" * * * * 

With this family, in whose employ Mrs. Grant secured a 
place for Nelly, she remained more than a year. Kind, good- 
hearted people, as the old woman had foretold, they were, and 
the comforts of life became more familiarly known to the little 
waiting-maid there, than they had ever been before. The duties 
imposed upon her were few and light, and they were always 
well performed, and Nelly Wood gave general satisfaction in 
the large household in which she was employed. 

But soon after the twelvemonth of her residence there had 
expired, the body of servants were at once dismissed, the house 
shut up, and, without any explanation, its owners departed for 
parts unknown. 

" Never mind, dear," said the friendly Mrs. Grant, when Ellen 
turned to her for counsel, " I was thinking some time ago of a 
place better than the one you've had, and I've spoke to the lady, 
'cause I heerd the folks up in the big house you lived in was 
going to quit." 

And Ellen's guide was successful in this effort to serve the 
friendless girl also ; for in a few days she was accompanying her 
to the new place of service. 

The heart of Nelly failed her as she thought of the kind people 
with whom she had lived, and of the strangers to whom she was 
now going, and closely did she clasp the hand of the aged labor- 
ing woman as though ^\i% feared parting with her, assuring her 
more than a dozen times that she would come often back to 
visit her and the children. 

Mrs. Grant seemed to know what was going on in the mind 
of the girl ; for, as they passed through the neatly gravelled 
walk, which was bordered with many flowers, to the kitchen 
door, she whispered to Nelly, " Never mind — don't be afraid. 
I'll stay till you get acquainted a little — you'll like these folks." 

" This is the girl your mistress engaged," she said, in explana- 
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tion to ono of tho servants, when they entered the basement. 
" How is your lady this morning 1'' 

" Poorly," answered the other ; " I fear she's not long for this 
world." 

" I'm sorry, poor crectur, she's so yomig, and good, and hand- 
some." 

*^ Yes, it in too bad. The doctors says she hasn't no disease 
— it's a decline like \ just kind a sinking away as one sinks to 
sleep." 

" Alaybe she wouldn't care to see Nelly just now 1" asked 
Mrs. ( I rant, looking toward the door, and still standing. 

" 1 think not," replied tho servant, kindly, " but you can leave 
her here, and toward noon, when the lady likes, I'll go up with 
her — it's a pity you should lose half a day's work waiting. 

Ellen turned- quickly toward her friend, as though she woidd 
implore her to stay — ^but she did not speak. 

" What is it, dear 1 shall I stay 1" asked Mrs. Grant. 

" No, no," answered Ellen ; " go, now, because you must — 
but do come in for a minute to-night, if this place is in your way." 

" Yes, I'll come if it's miles out of my way, darling ; it'll be 
only a few hours afore I'll be here to-night." Having 'said this, 
she hastened away to her labors. 

Ellen sat in the kitchen the greater part of the morning, assist- 
ing the servants, and winning the best opinions by her kind and 
obliging manners. At last the message came, saying that the 
mistress desired the new waiting-maid's appearance ; and, not- 
withstanding the experience she had already had, it was with a 
fearful heart that she obeyed the call. 

As she entered the chamber of the invalid, her step was slow 
and her eye downcast, but when Ellen heard the lady's voice 
speaking so kindly and encouragingly, she raised her eyes, and 
it seemed to her that she stood in the presence of some good 
genii, who had at a word, and stroke, created the beautiful place 
in which she was. 

The large windows of the apartment were thrown open, but 
the blaze of sunlight was shut out from the room by outer and 
inner blinds. Many vases of freshly gathered flowers filled the 
pleasant place with their sweet perfume, and the white furniture, 
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the snow-like drapery of the bed, the delicately tinted carpet, 
all conspired to make the sick lady's prison house a delightful 
one, the very shrine of purity and beauty. 

The lady was reclining on a sofa when Ellen entered the room ; 
near her was a cradle, and an infant, the young girl thought the 
most beautiful m the world, was sleeping in it. 

" Come and sit down by me," said the sick woman, kindly, 
when the servant had left her with the mistress ; and with a 
slow step and timid manner, Ellen approached to the cushioned 
bench pointed out to her. 

" You are young," said the lady, " younger than I had thought 
— do you think you will be able to aid me much in taking care 
of my little one ?" 

" Oh, yes, I'm sure — I'll try, ma'am," answered Ellen, con- 
cluding her reply in a bashful tone, far unlike the eager, happy 
manner with which she had commenced it. 

" How old are you, pray ?" 

" Almost, no, a little more'n thirteen." 

" And have you ever lived out before, my child 1" 

" Yes, ma'am, a little over a twelvemonth, but there wa'n't 
any children at Mrs. Gray's." 

"Do you think you will like it here, then, if you know 
nothing about taking care of children ?" 

" Oh, but I'll learn very soon. Mrs. Gray thought me quick 
at learning the ways of her house — and I love your little baby." 

Between a mistress so kind as this new one, and a servant so 
tractable and good as Ellen, there was no prospect of dissatis- 
faction or injustice on the one hand, or neglect or ingratitude on 
the other. " The baby" was the pet with both, and the relations 
they bore to each other, precluded all possibility of jealousy on 
either side, in the attention and love they each lavished on her. 

Every week, an evening was spent by Ellen with her old 
friend, Mrs. Grant, when the excellences of the infant, the beauty, 
and patience, and kindness of the mistress, and the pleasantness 
of her new situation, were never-failing topics, to all which, as 
the yoimg girl discoursed so eloquently upon them, her hostess 
lent a willing ear. Every day Ellen was growing in grace and 
beauty, and her mind was improving, also, under the instructions 
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of her invalid-mistress, and her poor friend, with a sigh, was 
forced to surrender one hope she had cherished, that her son 
Willie might some day win Nelly for his wife — for he, poor 
fellow, was proving but a sorry clown, and she, to Mrs. Grant's 
eyes, seemed almost as much a lady as the daughters of the 
great folks who lived in the fine houses. 

In the burial ground, which lay in the neighborhood of this 
old woman's home, there was one grave which, when the weather 
permitted, was visited regularly one day in every seven by 
Nelly Wood and her friend. And among a hundred neglected 
graves that were marked by no headstone, and no care of sur- 
viving relatives, there was one which was made very conspicuous 
by the green and well kept sod, and the flowers which, during 
the spring, and summer, and autumn months, were found bloom- 
ing there. It was a sacred place to both those hearts which 
visited it so often, and they never turned from the else so dismal 
graveyard, without an inward assurance that they had been 
made better, more patient, more charitably disposed toward the 
world, by their momentary rest in the solemn place. Grate- 
fiilly, most gratefully was the memory of the dead friend 
cherished by the orphan girl, and it was one of her proudest 
hopes that some day she might erect a tombstone there to the 
memory of her beloved dead. 

The summer months passed away, and the dreary autumn 
rains set in, and the cheerfulness which had, during the warm, 
sunshiny weather, marked the invalid, disappeared ; she seemed 
lost in gloomy thought, which the presence of her husband, who 
was devoted in his attentions, failed to brighten or remove. 

During the day, the little nurse was usually her sole com- 
panion, and the gentle manners of Nelly, her affection for the 
child so much entrusted to her care — ^her beauty, and craving 
for knowledge, made her an object of more than common interest 
to the sick lady. One dark day, when the books were laid aside, 
the baby asleep, and the stillness to the invalid was becoming 
intolerable, with a sort of vague listless curiosity she turned to 
Ellen, asking abruptly : 

^ When you first came here, I think they told me you were 
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an orphan — that you have no father or mother living ? How 
sad it must be to be an orphan !" 

"It is too true. Mother died long, long ago. I do not 
remember her at all. Father I can just remember, and that 
is all." 

" Where did he live 1 Do you remember his last sickness f 

" He was not ill — he did not die then — he left us a great, great 
while ago, and I never have seen him since." 

"Was he poor?" 

" Yes, ma'am, very poor." 

" But you said tw, he left us ; were there many of you 1" 

" Only my sister and I. Sometimes 1 have thought he was 
not our father, or he would not have deserted us, leaving us 
without a morsel to eat, and we had no money to get food." 

" I should have thought you had forgotten all this, for you 
must have been very young. But your sister has told you often, 
I suppose ?" 

" I have no sister now," answered Ellen, sadly ; " she, too, is 
dead, or was lost long ago. I am alone in the world." 

" Dead ! lost !" repeated the invalid, and rising on the sofa, 
she examined more closely than before the features of the young 
girl. " Pray, then, what became of you when you lost her !" 

" A poor woman took me — she found me half-dead with cold 
and hunger — she gave me a home." 

" The one who brought you here ?" 

" No," answered Ellen, and the remembrance of all that friend 
had been for her, brought tears into her eyes — " she died before 
I ever went out to service." 

" Was she kind to you; child ]" 

" She was my mother — ^I lost my all when she died." 

" Oh no !" exclaimed the lady, and her head was buried in 
the pillows of the lounge, and for many moments there was 
dead silence in the room. Then she roused herself, sitting up 
again, she beckoned to Ellen, and said in a trembling whisper : 
" Come close up to me — ^put your arms about my neck, and 
tell me your blessed name ! It is not Jarvis, it is something 
else ! Come, come, quick, if you are Ellen, Nelly Wood, 
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come *" And* she stretched out her arms as though she would 
clasp Ellen to her breast. 

"With a glad cry, " It is that — Nelly Wood — yes, it is that — 
oh, I have tried so many, many times to think what that name 
was — and you, you are Margaret — my Margaret !" exclaimed the 
little waiting-maid, as she flung herself beside the lounge and sob- 
bed aloud. But Margaret did not answer, did not hear aught save 
that first quick reply, " it is that ;" she had fainted quite away. 

When, after the glad child's repeated exertions to arouse her 
sister, Margaret's eyes at last opened, and beheld the slight 
form of the dear little Nelly bending over her, she whispered, 
lovingly, " I have prayed and hoped so many times that I 
might see you and be with you, Nelly, for but one moment be- 
fore I die. And lately it has been the only thought I have 
cherished, that we might meet once more." 

" And we shall not ever again be parted, shall we, Margaret 1 
You will love me as when we lived in that poor place — ^we 
shall be always together now ! shall we % shall we ?" 

" Yes, always," repeated Margaret, as again and again she 
pressed her thin lips to the brow of the happy Ellen ; " and 
you will be well now, Mrs. — Maggy ! I will be your doctor, 
and give you medicines and nurse you, and — ^" 

" Yes ! yes ! you will be my own dear Nelly. We have both 
something to live for now. God bless you ! — God bless you !" 

Away with doctors, and their now so useless stuffs ! Marga- 
ret Lee did not need them after that happy morning ; she had 
discovered a sovereign panacea, such as they had not, such as 
they could not find — ^had been aroused from the dream of im- 
agination which had well nigh proved fatal ; and now she has 
quite learned to love the noble young husband who bore so 
long and patiently with her — and he has for ever taken the 
place of that unholily worshipped idol that was once throned 
on a lofty pedestal in her young heart. 

That white-robed bed-chamber bears no resemblance now to 
the chamber of death. There are roses blooming brightly on 
the face of the beautiful wife, as on your own, my gentle reader, 
and / doubt if there are many happier homes on earth, than the 
home of Richard Lee. 
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* * * * * 

Let the curtain be drawn aside once more. Another scene 
before we part. 

What, another exhibition of misery ? Yes ! look on the mi- 
ser's death-bed ! 

You see him lying on that heap of straw, the gray-haired old 
man, whose life has long been devoted to that one unhallowed 
object — the gathering of gold. He is dying. There is but one 
to stand beside his death-bed, and watch as the spark of life 
flickers away. There is but one to close his eyes when his cold 
heart shall have stilled its beatings. But, alas, there is not even 
one to weep when he is gone ! There are none to miss him by 
the fireside — none to whom the world will seem less beautiful 
when he is laid aside — none to whom his bent form is an object 
of love and reverence — none in whom he has inspired other 
than one feeling, that of intense disgust and fear ! 

He who stands by him, and watches the departing, does so 
with no sympathizing, loving eyes. His whole soul revolts 
from the duty which devolves upon him. 

" Now mind," said the old man, speaking slowly, and striving 
to rise in his bed ; " mind what I've said. Just as quick as 
ever I'm dead, do w^hat I've told ye. You're the only being I 
ever trusted — mind you don't deceive me ! If you do, I'll haunt 
you all your life, and make you pay more for the cursed gold 
than it's all worth." 

They are his last words. You see he has fallen back ; he is 
quite dead. 

The gentleman who has watched the miser's last moments is 
bending over him. He feels his hand — it is cold. He listens 
— the heart has stopped its beating — ^no breath comes from the 
nostrils — yes, he is dead! Let the curtain drop — it has de- 
scended on him for ever more. 

The watcher descended from the chamber of death — his face 
bore witness to the terrible scene he had beheld — he was eager 
to be away from the house that contained even the mortal re- 
mains of such a spirit. Giving some money to the man and 
woman whom he met at the foot of the stairs, he said to them, 
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calmly, " Prepare him for burial to-morrow at two o'clock. I 
will be in attendance at that hour." And he passed out. 

In a few days every leading paper in the city of con- 
tained an announcement that the two children of the late 
Joshua Wood, named Margaret and Ellen Wood, of the re- 
spective ages of and years, would hear something 

greatly to their advantage by applying at the office of Benjamin 
Hayes, 80 Chestnut-street. 

The old miser had starved himself, and left to the children 
he deserted in their helplessness, a fortune, amounting to half a 
million of dollars ! — and a portion of that money, which the 
old man loved so well, has built a home for the orphaned, the 
deserted, the poor, and the destitute, where a multitude of 
weak and helpless ones have learned to bless the names of the 
miser's noble children. 

And the days of Mrs. Grant's labor and care on earth are 
over now, for Ellen Wood never forgot who, under Providence, 
had befriended her, and led her to the home of her sister Mar- 
garet. But not alone in the homes of the living has her 
presence been seen and felt. A certain, well-kept, well-remem- 
bered grave, perpetuates in the world the name of one whoso 
deed of charity, albeit she was poor and despised on this earth, 
has doubtless, ere this, been rewarded in heaven. For the voice 
whose decree no man can revert, has surely said unto her, 
" Eriend, come up higher." 

Ah, let us render thanks unto the once despised, the glorious 
Son of Mary, at this season of all others, for the blessed assu- 
rance, that with God there is no respect for persons ! Let us 
thank and praise Him that the same spirit of charity and love 
that was m Him has found acceptance and perpetuation in 
many human hearts, who recognise with joy their high and holy 
mission — that of aiding in the work of purification and charity 
which himself begun ! Let us bless Him that in the darkest 
fortune the moonlight and the starlight are permitted — that the 
sunbeam and the shade have been interspersed in our pathway 
through the fields of time ! 
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** Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.'* 

Little Alice Dean was dead. 

Alice, the beautiful child, the cherished and only daughter of 
— a poor factory-man. 

Beside her bed, every day while the fatal fever lasted, might 
have been seen an untiring watcher — a strong, rough-looking, 
silent man, who fed the sick child, and gave her medicine with 
all a woman's tenderness. There was also another anxious, 
pale face, that very often bent to kiss the little sufferer, a 
woman who moved about with noiseless steps, who wept and 
prayed for her darling when no eye observed her. It was the 
mother. And there were, moreover, in that house five wild 
boys, whose merry voices were hushed, whose play was all 
suspended ; and bitterly and passionately they wept, when told 
that little Alice must die. 

Ten years had she lived a very angel in their home ; that 
else cheerless house, where want and every discomfort were so 
well known. Her smile was like a sunbeam, shining through 
the little windows, and her voice, gentle and low, the sweetest 
melody to the hearts which loved to hear it — a patient child, 
on whom heavy care was laid all too soon ; a loving girl, who 
bowed her own will always to that of others, meek, submissive, 
and affectionate. 

Young as she was, Alice had already proved herself an efH- 
cient aid to her mother about the house ; and to her father, the 
hard-working and industrious man, her welcoming smile when 
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he came home at night almost stupid from his day of weari- 
some labor, was really a joy invaluable. And whose fmgers 
were so nimble in covering Alick's and John's new yarn balls 1 
Who could so neatly paste Walter's paper kite ? Who could 
tell such nice stories to Dick, and explain them all as she went 
along so patiently to stupid little Benjamin, as the dear, sweet 
Alice, friend of everybody, slave of everybody, I had nearly 
said ? 

It was a sad and anxious day when the doctor was called to 
prescribe for her ; and when he stood beside her bed, and felt 
her pulse, looked at her tongue, and shook his head so solemnly, 
they all felt that her doom was sealed. Day after day she 
continued growing worse ; then she became delirious, and did 
not know any of them when they called and spoke to her ; and 
on the ninth day she died. 

It was a pleasant, sunshiny afternoon on which they buried 
her. But Pierce and Agnes Dean felt that they were hiding 
away their choicest gleam of sunlight in the grave, when the 
dead Alice, in her coffin, was laid in the ground. 

The day after the funeral, a long and most dreary day had it 
proved. Pierce turned from the busy scenes of the city — it was 
growing dark, he must return home. Cheerless, and unaccount- 
ably lengthened seemed the familiar walk to him — the distance 
oi\ce was nothing ; for then a welcome, and a delight which 
never failed, awaited. Before he had nearly reached home, it 
grew quite dark, the sky was cloudless and starlit, but there 
was no moon ; deep and heavy lay the frozen snow upon the 
ground ; and there was a solemn, oppressive, and, as it seemed, 
momentous silence settling over the earth, such as oftentimes 
precedes a storm. 

The laborer sought his cottage with a desponding heart. He 
could have wept as he entered the narrow, desolate street where 
he lived, had he not been too proud to expose such weakness 
even to himself. All his lifetime. Pierce Dean had been un- 
fortunate. Fate seemed to have really set her face against 
liim ; she resisted all his desperate attempts to better his con- 
dition ; and in all his advances made in the hope of conciliating 
her favor, she treated him with the greatest apparent contempt. 
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This state of things seemed to the poor man very hard and 
very strange ; for while he by the sweat of his brow, and des- 
perate wear of limb, had only been able to supply his family 
with bread to eat, and clothing of the simplest kind, some of 
his neighbors had taken rapid strides towards fortune ; and other 
some, remembered as poor boys when himself was young, had 
far outstripped him in the race of advancement, while despite 
all his endeavors, he stood in just the same position (socially) 
that he had held when a pauper child. This was not the fault 
of Pierce, nor indeed of his wife ; he was not given to intem- 
perance, nor she to improvidence ; but somehow they never 
knew the time when their means proved to be in advance of 
their wants. 

To-night the father's cup of sorrow and trouble seemed really 
overflowing. His long and necessary absence from the factory, 
had lost him a very good place ; for in the town in which he ^ 
lived, there was never any lack of workmen. And all that day .5^ 
he had spent in looking out for employment of some kind, but 
with no success ; and almost in despair, Pierce had set out on 
his return. As he approached home, his step grew slower and 
slower, for the husband dreaded breaking the intelligence of this 
increase of bad fortune to his wife ; for he loved her, though 
she was indeed no fairy to look upon, and notwithstanding he 
had never been very lavish with vows and protestations of at- 
tachment. 

There was not a vestige of those good looks of which, when 
young, she might possibly have boasted, traceable in the care- 
worn, sickness-marked countenance of Agnes Dean. Altogether 
graceless was her bent, skeleton-like form ; but the beating of 
the heart within was true, its blood was warm. Hardship and 
privation had made the woman thoughtful, and of few words, 
and seldom were smiles to -l* seen in her face ; but her voice 
was kind, the fountains of her sympathizing tears were not dried ^ 
up ; she was a watchful, careful, loving wife and mother, and 
Pierce prized her to her worth. Therefore the idea of adding 
to the sorrow with which she mourned her lost child, was very 
grievous to him. 

But, with his long delay in reaching home. Pierce was almost 
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frozen ; he was forced to quicken his pace, for he could see the 
fire-light through the windows, and he knew that supper would 
be already prepared. A surprise was awaiting him, as well as 
the evening meal. Another daughter, an infant, had come to 
take the place of the little departed one ; and joy, and thank- 
fulness, with a troubled looking into the future, made tumult in 
the heart of Pierce, as he watched that night over the mother 
and the child. 

Towards morning, doubts and fears which took far flights 
into the future, increased his heaviness of spirits ; scalding 
tears, that would no longer be kept back, filled his eyes. The 
wailing of the babe sounded like a foreboding, warning cry, of 
evil days to be. The poor man had never been so mastered by 
conflicting emotions before, and as he by degrees lost all con- 
trol over himself, fearful that his wife should see his emotion, 
Pierce with hasty steps arose, and walked from the house. The 
peace and the solemn quiet of the night which had on his return 
home so oppressed him, were soothing to him now. Inexpres- 
sible calmness, and contentment, and resignation, took the place 
of the darkness which had tortured him with its fell shades. 
Involuntarily, as in times of sudden peril and joy the soul lifts 
itself to heaven, he turned his gaze above. 

And what think you 1 

Pierce was a man of plain sense, never led astray by his im- 
agination, not wont to indulge in any flights of fancy ; yet did 
he stand spell-bound, and without a doubt of its reality, before 
the vision which was then revealed to him. 

Over the whole northern sky, troops of spirits were moving 
with a velocity which wearied thought — speeding one moment 
to the zenith, and the next in beauteous swift motion starting 
back and reappearing in new and fantastic forms, and, as it 
seemed, holding high revelry anAist the silent, august stars. 

In his admiration and awe, the poor man forgot all his des- 
pondency ; for the first time in years, he stood forgetful that 
there were such things in the world as hardship, weariness, and 
bereavement. And as he watched in delight and amazement, 
while the brilliant forms in the realms above were reflected so 
clearly in the snow, a spirit, brighter, fleeter, and apparently 
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more exalted than the rest, sped to the heights of heaven, then 
pausing and bending down, she whispered — Pierce heard her 
quite distinctly — 

" Name thy child Aurora !" and the other spirits heard the 
word, and with solemn, silvery voices sang they, " Yes, name 
thy child Aurora !" 

Awed, and half afraid, he stood and gazed, and wondered, 
while unmindful of his presence and curiosity, the dance of the 
spirits was continued. An hour passed on, but the mortal had 
forgotten how stinging cold the night was ; once he remembered 
that Agnes might need his care, but some invisible agency 
seemed to hold him bound to that place where he stood, gazing 
up into the great skyey halls in the vast distance. 

At last came up above the horizon, from the unknown, 
unseen lands, a lesser fairy ; the great company having disap- 
peared, she stood before the earth-man quite alone. With timid 
and uncertain step she passed through the magnificent corridor, 
then bent as her predecessor had done, but still more humbly, 
as she said, 

" Father, I am your little Alice, that died ! Do not weep 
for me, I am so happy. Name the little baby Aurora, — then I 
shall be her guardian angel, for they call me Aurora here. 
Though, father dear, you must always call me Alice, when you 
and mother talk of me." 

Then with the swiftest step the sprite sped back to the ob- 
scure beyond. Pierce knew the enchantment was over then, 
and with a hasty step he returned to the house, where his wife, 
in fear and wonder, occasioned by his long absence, awaited him. 

With a relieved heart, when he at last appeared, did she 
question him about his long absence, but Pierce did not answer 
her. Taking up the infant, he said in a voice so glad and gay 
that Agnes began to tremble #)r his reason, 

" Now we'll have a fine christening, a noble christening of 
of our little girl ; wife ! Say, what shall we call her ?" 

" Give her to me. Pierce, you talk like a crazy man. If I 
hadn't lived with you fifteen years, and did'nt know you better, 
I should think you'd been drinking." 

" No, but jtell me first, what shall we name this little one ?" 
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The answer to this repeated query was a flood of tears, and 
when the good man saw that, he did not delay obeying his wife 
any longer. Sitting down quietly beside her he said, 

" But tell me, wifey, what shall we name her ?" 

"There's no need of such haste, Pierce. If there was, I 
should say, name her — " 

" Would you have it Alice 1 Shall it be the name of the 
dear child we buried yesterday, Agnes 1" 

" That was in my head, but don't call her so yet. I couldn't 
bear it." 

" Wait, then — ^you needn't ! Let me tell you, we must call 
her Aurora," he said, gently whispering, "Alice said we 
must !" 

Agnes raised herself in the bed as Pierce said this, and 
anxiously scanning her husband's face for a moment, she sunk 
back again exclaiming, " Pierce, you are crazy !" 

" Don't say that again," answered he, but not impatiently, 
and rising from his seat he stood before Agnes and said, 

" Just now, when you were thinking I stayed away so long, 
I saw something strange, and heard something strange, too. Little 
Alice was up in the sky with other spirits, and she said her 
name was Aurora now, and that we must call the little baby 
Aurora. I didn't tell her we had another daughter, she l^new it 
herself; so, Agnes, we will call her Aurora, and that ^ill be 
naming her after our darling." 

" Yes," said the mother,' softly, in awed wonder, expressing 
neither doubt nor fear. " Yes, we will call her Aurora, for she 
has made light in the darkness," and she turned her face to- 
wards the infant, and wept silently, most grateful tears. 

And Pierce, — he wrapped himself up in a blanket and laid 
down to sleep ! Very pleasant was his slumber, though another 
child to feed and to clothe was ifidded to his household ; and 
very lovely were his dreams, though his employment was gone, 
and the morrow and all succeeding days spread before him a 
rather barren path. For a voice, only think of it ! a voice so 
like the voice of little Alice (only the words seemed too wise 
for a child's utterance) said to hrm in his dream, " Do not des- 
pair, for the morning is dawning ; you and yours shall neither 
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starve nor freeze, only be true to yourself, be active and hope- 
fiil, and He who hears the young ravens when they cry, will 
keep watch over you." 

In the morning, light of heart. Pierce arose early, strove to 
make the dependent little household comfortable, prepared 
breakfast himself, kissed the baby Aurora, spoke cheerful words 
to Agnes, bade her be hopeful of the future, and without mak- 
ing known his loss of place to any of them, set out for the 
business part of the city, there to seek for work. 

And it was with the confidence of one who knew he should 
find profitable employment, that the man went his way. The 
blessed dreams of the last night were not to be doubted ; he 
too should at last be happy and prospered on earth. 

And his presentiments of good did not prove idle. Better 
days, even from the dark night of adversity, had dawned on 
Pierce Dean. The sunbeams of fortune at last deigned to smile 
on him, as well as on his neighbors. 

And, not only in the man's fortune, but in himself, there was 
visible improvement. The thoughts he cherished towards the 
great world were more charitable, he became more mild, and for- 
giving, and affable ; and with the capability of aiding others, the 
strong desire to do so, increased. The blessing of God had the 
happy, but alas ! not the common effect, to make him humble, 
grateful, and mindful of the mercies extended to him. Often the 
careworn and anxious visage was then relaxed with smiles, the 
jealous and morose disposition was softened, the step became 
less heavy, and the stooping figure was elevated with the joyous 
thought that he was no more to be looked upon as a mere beast 
of toil. Tokens of increased prosperity by degrees were made 
visible in his dwelling, and it soon became very evident that 
the good people living there were "stealing the march" on 
their old persecutor. Want. 

In the course of years. Pierce found himself the possessor of 
a considerable sum of money, enough to purchase a small farm 
that lay up further in the north, in the region where he and 
Agnes had spent their childhood. And as they grew older, the 
desire grew stronger and stronger every day, to go to that quiet 
place away from the city, — they both so longed to a^^ \?Cifc V\^^ 
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greon fields spreading about them ; the freedom of the forests 
was better than the pent-up city life. 

The will made the way for accomplishment of this darling 
hope of Pierce and Agnes Dean. They bought the wild farm 
and removed to it. The sons of the family were growing up 
to be fine, stalwart boys, and as they increased in stature and 
strength, their parents began to cherish great hopes for them. 
John, the eldest, was such a fine, manly fellow, and took to 
farming so lovingly and heartily. Walter and Alick were such 
beautiful and dutiful sons, so honorable and upright ; and Dick 
and Ben were so merry and full of fun ; for all of them, the 
father and mother were full of hope, and with thankful hearts 
they recognised the mercy of God, which had given them as- 
surance in their increase of prosperity, that the darling little 
ones should not be compelled to labor in the factories or 
mines. 

But for the daughter, the little Aurora, she had come, a child 
of promise, as it were, (for a blessed, though unspoken, promise 
had with her birth been given, — a promise of inward peace and 
prosperity, which future years sustained). But the mysterious 
appearance which had decided the girl's name, had never been 
made known to her — why, I know not. Pierce and his wife 
had always hesitated about speaking to her of the dead sister, 
other than as one wholly dead ; perhaps they feared the effect 
of such revelation on the young, fragile creature, whose deli- 
cate, sensitive, spiritual nature, seemed to them not able to bear 
the strange tidings they had it in their power to communicate. 

As to Pierce himself, intercourse with his departed child 
seemed never for a day suspended or interrupted, afler that 
night succeeding her burial, when, as a spirit of light and love, 
she appeared before him. Though to his vision she was never 
perceivable save by night, — in calm and silent nights chiefly, 
of the winter time, — still, at other hours, in other places, her 
gentle voice was forever whispering to him. She seemed even 
to have taken the form- of an impulse within him, which, until 
her death, had hardly been in its fulness recognised by him, — 
the principle and the power of Love ! She seemed to have 
become that principle, and as such the guide of his life. In 
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moments of passion he heard distinctly her warning voice ; 
when he was disposed to triumph, or to look with an over- 
complacent eye on his own improved fortunes, and to think 
with a little of vain-glorying on those who were less favored, 
she never failed to speak, and with reproach ; and beneath her 
steady, wondering glance, the triumphant looks and the exulting 
thoughts were banished, and in its utterance the passionate word 
was crushed. Over his inmost thoughts she kept ever strictest 
watch. He blushed before her purity, when the tempter aroused 
in him evil reflections ; he wept beneath her gentle glance, when 
folly had lured him to sin. Guarded and guided by such a 
spirit, it was not wonderful that Pierce Dean, in the course of 
time, became a model of excellence. No ; to him and to 
Agnes, the child was not dead. She lived for them a most 
active life, ministered to the necessities of their spiritual na- 
ture, and in ways numberless blessed them. 

Little Aurora was considered a matchless beauty among the 
people with whom her lot was thrown. When very young, 
her loveliness was of an order which, while it attracted the ad- 
miration of the gazer, also aroused his sympathy. Her form 
had early reached its full height, was very slight, and bent, as 
a flower droops, unable to support itself The countenance 
might almost have been termed celestial: — the meek, loving, 
hazel eyes, the complexion white and pure as the lily, the soft, 
shining, brown hair, — she looked the very spirit of delicacy and 
grace. With the tenderest interest had tliis fair, but most 
fragile, flower, been reared : but, as years passed on, the fond 
eyes that anxiously watched it beamed with joy ; for strength 
came to the maiden, the bent form was uplifted, and the glow 
of health came to her cheek. Then peerless among all beauties 
stood the farmer's daughter, — young Aurora Dean. 

In the course of time this daughter had a lovep; — a suitor 
exactly to her fancy — after her own heart : the whole world 
could not have furnished (to her mind) an equal. The father 
and mother were constrained to look on the youth with great 
respect and favor, for Gerald Cleff* was highborn, and considered 
the very highest prize in the matrimonial line by all the beau 
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catchers in the market of that most bustling and intriguing of 
all little cities on the face of the earth, . 

Gerald had first met with Aurora at a merry-making in the 
country at which he chanced to be present. Ever after that 
blessed night they had done little, either of them, but think and 
dream of one another. In the lover's eye, there was no city 
star to compare with his chosen, for beauty, and by degrees it 
became the unalterable decision of his heart that he would 
make her Mrs. Cleff. 

Yes ! but the world must not know of it ! 

Ah ! Gerald Cleff was a sad rogue after all. He had no idea, 
with all his devotion, of completely sacrificing himself to the 
country girl ! He would honestly marry her ; but the cere- 
mony must be a private one, unknown to the world, and to his 
proud and wealthy relatives. Aurora must be content to live, 
for a few years at least, unacknowledged and in obscurity. 

The hesitating and astonished girl had not communicated this 
selfish proposal to her parents. She loved Gerald too well to 
willingly listen to the indignant response which she well knew 
was all the reply they would deign such a proposal. It was a 
time of sore trial to the innocent, inexperienced child. Her 
womanly pride and self-respect revolted from the thought that, 
l)ecause a lofty name and great riches were wanting, she was 
therefore unworthy to be openly, and before all men, known as 
the bride of Gerald Cleff. Had she listened to the voice of 
this pride, she had said at once to him, " I am immeasurably 
above thee already, in spite of thy position and self-glorying, 
because I recognise in myself a true human being, and thou 
surely canst not do more." But love forbade her giving utter- 
ance to words like these. 

Sorrow, such as never had tried her before, had come to 
Aurora when this declaration of Gerald was made. Her mind 
was diiJtracted : it wandered from the tasks in which she had 
been wont to join so cheerfully, — ^but her trouble gave itself no 
expression in words. 

It was Saturday night, and on the morrow Gerald would be 
with her ; for Aurora had insisted on giving him no answer 
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until the week had passed ; then she was to give him her final 
decision. A long and dreary week, he had said, it would prove 
to him ; but it was with little fear for the result that he left her, 
for Gerald was altogether confident in his own powers of per- 
suasion, and would not believe it possible that any woman, at 
least one of Aurora's rank, could find it in her heart to refuse so 
great an honor as his hand. 

In the quiet and beautiful tranquillity of evening, the troubled 
girl stole away from the house to the little grove near by, — a 
pleasant place, where she, with her betrothed, had passed many 
swiftly-flying hours. As in the stillness of the night she wan- 
dered through the many paths, the doubt if it would be really 
well in her to sacrifice to pride all her deep love, and more 
generous thoughts towards Gerald began to gain ground. The 
future, without him, assumed a heavy, lowering aspect. Life, 
bereft of his presence and sympathy, seemed worthless. 

But there was a counsellor, of whose existence she was un- 
aware, near the doubting girl. It was the watchful, guardian 
elder sister, even Alice Aurora. 

Up in the beautifully calm and deep blue sky, her angel pre- 
sence appeared. She bent do^vn toward the lonely one, and the 
startled child of earth heard her exclaim, " Aurora, my little 
sister, I am Alice ; — ^Alice, thy guardian angel." 

With a troubled face then looked up the younger, and said : 

" Who art thou ?" 

"Thou dost not know? I am Alice, — ^little Alice once, — 
Pierce Dean's, thy father's, child. And I died ; but then I be- 
came a spirit, — and I watch over thee, and thou art my name- 
sake, Aurora, and I say thou must not marry that young man, 
Gerald Qeff." 

When she heard this authoritative declaration, Aurora bowed 
down ; she fell, as one lifeless, to the ground. Then came the 
voice nearer and sweeter than before, sweeter than any tone of 
music, near as though the speaker stood directly beside her. 

" I have loafed thee, my gentle sister, for a longer time, and 
with a tenderer love, than thou hast for this man. I know him 
better than thou dost, for I have watched him at times when 
. thou couldst not see him, and with all his pride and h\^\v\vci^\R>\Ns.^ 
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he is not worthy of thee. He is fickle, and vain, and too cold- 
hearted ; he cannot love as thou dost ; he will disappoint his 
wife. What wilt thou answer him in the morning, when he 
comes ?" 

There was no reply. 

" Dost thou doubt me, Aurora 1 Shall I tell thee about thy 
brothers and mine, who have been so long away ? Of Alick, 
from whom you have not heard for so long ?— of Walter and of 
John ? — for I can tell of them. Would it prove to you that I 
am worthy to be heard ?" 

Still there was no answer. 

" Aurora ! — my love, my darling ! — ^look up ! — only speak ! 
Do as thou wilt ; I may not urge thee more." 

These words, so mournfully spoken, Aurora could not with- 
stand. She did not rise from her humble posture, but, still 
kneeling there, raised her eyes towards the heavens, and cried : 
" As thou wilt have me, will I do. Alice, I shall not wed with 
Gerald. I will tell him that on the morrow." 

And with a heavier heart than she had ever borne, the maiden 
returned to the house, but not till she had heard the blessing 
and assurance of future tranquillity from her elder sister's lips. 

And so — and so, — after all, the beautiful Aury became, by 
resolve, an — old maid ! 

It was towards evening, the next day, that Gerald Cleflf sought 
Aurora in her home. He came to her with smiling countenance, 
looking never so irresistible before, little dreaming of what 
awaited him. Together the young couple sought the often- 
frequented grove, and, gaily humming the song, — 

" Oh, when the moon and stars are hright, 
When the dew-drops glisten, 
Then their vows should lovers plight, 
Then should ladies listen," — 

f ' 

Gerald bent down in the shade, and, with a smile that had little 

of fear in it, bade Aurora pronounce his doom. 

" Wilt thou wed me, Aurora, and be mine own for ever ?" 
" Yes !" answered she quietly and firmly ; " yes, I will wed 
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thfee, Gerald, if thiou boldest me worthy to be acknowledged tby 
wife before the world. Not else !" 

" Worthy ! oh, incomparably so ! Thou art as a queen to 
the foolish, vain, and selfish people who surround me where I 
live. But thou knowcst not the world. Want of riches and 
high birth are not trifling things, and, alas ! worldly women, 
and men, too, know many ways by which to convince the hum- 
bler classes of their inferiority. Thou art simple and innocent, 
and dost not know the world. It is not worthy of you ; and, 
dearest, I can never consent to expose you to the scorn, or cold- 
ness, or slight, of people a thousand times inferior to yourself 
in virtue, in beauty, and goodness." * 

" Nay, then," said Aurora, in that same gentle, but measured 
and slightly sarcastic tone, " as thou hast said, I do know but 
little of the world, but what thou say est seems very strange to 
me. Would people dare to so tVeat thy wife ? Couldst thou 
not shield her from neglect or insult ? Methinks a man honored 
by his fellows would stand in no danger of having his wife so 
exposed. I had not thought this was the way of the world." 

Gerald reddened as Aurora spoke thus, and said, sharply, 

" It is a poor, weak love of which thou dost boast ! True 
love delights in sacrifices — ^but thou ! — thou art not content to 
live even one little year apart with me. Thy woman's head 
must be turned with vanity. Thou dost long most, confess it, 
Aurora, to shine among the city dames !" 

Aurora stood and gazed upon him, as he spoke thus, in sur- 
prise. She trembled, and her face grew very pale, but she had 
firmness to control her voice, and she said, calmly — 

" It is time for you to go back ; — the city air best befits you. 
Go, and in peace, if that be possible, Gerald." 

As she uttered his name, Aurora felt her strength giving way. 
With rapid steps she fled back to her home ; and spell-bound, 
without the power to call her back, the recreant gazed after her. 

And thal^^ent night rolled on, — the stars shone bright as 
ever, and the spirit of Alice restlessly flitted over the sea of 
heaven, and found no abiding-place. For through the long hours 
the younger daughter of Pierce Dean wept in bitterness of 
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anguish ; and full of remorse, the lover hastened away to his 
city residence. 

Years passed on, and great sorrow was not spared the happy 
household of Pierce Dean. John, the eldest child, who was be- 
coming a thriving merchant in a little town near where his 
father dwelt, died suddenly, while all the home circle were, 
cherishing the fondest hopes of him. The blow was a heavy 
one to the old parents ; it told even more deeply on them than 
did the death of little Alice, years agone, but the grievous 
affliction extorted no cry of complaint or impatience. Faith, 
and a submission to the Almighty will, were having in Pierce 
and Agnes, even in that dreadful hour when news of their be- 
reavement was brought them, — a perfecting work. 

Walter Dean, the youngest of the three who had gone forth 
to seek their fortunes in the world, with firmness of purpose 
rarely seen in one so young, had at once bound himself ap- 
prentice to a mechanic. In both the sons, Walter and Alick, 
there were hidden powers to do and to be, of which neither was 
fully aware when they dwelt under the parent roof, and which 
had never been even suspected by the honest father and 
mother. 

More than a common love for nature, more than ordinary 
reverence for things simple, beautiful, and pure, distinguished 
Walter. He had the poet's sensitive nature; in him it was 
united to a strong, healthful frame, that could battle manfully 
with the world's storms ; and his mild, dreamy eye, which, at 
times, in moments of excitement, would flash intensest scorn on 
the myriad forms of human folly and guilt, fully revealed what 
sort of spirit was in him. With a hopeful heart, Walter labored 
at his chosen trade, — that of a goldsmith ; and his quick per- 
ception of the beautiful, his nice taste, added to that desire after 
perfection in all his works, lightened all his labors ; — made them 
pleasant in themselves. And it was not long ere, frdm the great 
shop of the delighted employer, specimens of the most perfect 
workmanship were sent forth, that were designed and finished 
by Walter Dean. 

The young jeweller's reputation as a master of his craft, went 
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abroad far and wide. The place where he labored was thronged 
with customers : — the fair and the beautiful, and the keen-eyed 
men of trade. The jeweller's fortune, and that of his appren- 
tice, was made. 

But this was not the notoriety which the young workman 
most coveted. There were other labors carried on, in silence 
and in secresy, to accomplish which, hours of the night were 
given. And they were not dreary or lonely hours ; for, ever 
hovering over the little table where he wrote, was the blessed 
spirit of Alice, the Aurora who came to brighten his darkest hours. 

She it was who soothed him in disappointment, who en- 
couraged him to renewed labor, when dismayed and cast down 
by repeated failure. She it was who aided him in giving glorious 
setting and finish to the jewels which flashed and burned in the 
chambers of his mind. 

And it was so, that the words of power, so melodiously 
breathed forth by Walter Dean, aroused and charmed every 
hearer. Men would endure his words of scorn for wrong-doing, 
nay, even applaud him, and the prophet was in no danger of 
being disregarded in his own country and generation. 

Astonishingly forgetful that the man who spoke such burning 
and such soul-arousing truths toiled by day at a craft to support 
his body's necessities, nobles, and rich and powerful people, 
clasped his hands, and called him brother, and praised him — but 
they could not spoil. For when, in moments of triumphant joy, 
he would pace his room alone, and think over, in delight, the 
plaudits of the multitude, there was ever a voice nigh to him 
which bade him beware lest his exultation should prove his ruin. 
And Walter was wise to heed the warning words ; for worldly 
prosperity, while it exalted him, even in his youth, to the station 
in social life which the qualities of his mind and heart well fitted 
him to fill, never made him forgetful that he was neither more 
nor less than man ; that all which he had wrought or could hope 
to accomplish, was only through the mercy and love of Him 
without whose favor and aid all must work in vain. 

Alick Dean's nature was cast in a mould akin to that of 
Walter. 

From boyhood had been floating dreams aivi \maL%'y^ <ii 
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beauty over his mind, which, in his early years, he never darei 
dream had other existence than in his imagination. As he grew 
older, he became a taciturn, gloomy youth ; for the midefined 
hopes to which he clung had only power to torment him ; he 
saw no possibility of ever bringing anything of worth from the 
chaotic state of his mind. He knew nothing then of painting, 
as the glorious art which after years showed it to him. 
Least of all did he ever think to accomplish anything to com- 
pete with the wonderful achievements of the great artists of 
whom he read. 

When Alick left home, the hearts of the parents yearned 
after him. They were troubled for him ; — there was not that 
stability in him which marked John and Walter ; he was not 
strong to withstand temptation ; they feared the result of his 
struggle with the world. And not without reason ; for to ordi- 
nary kinds of labor he had always shown himself decidedly 
averse and incompetent. 

With a reckless love for novelty, and desire to mingle in new 
scenes and among strange faces, the boy pushed his way south- 
ward, till the liberal portion of money with which his father 
had supplied him was well-nigh exhausted. Then he was com- 
pelled to pause, and think what he would do next. But it was 
thinking to little purpose, till, one day, he chanced to visit the 

National Gallery of paintings in . Gazing on the many 

splendid pictures there, it seemed to him that he had of a sud- 
den found entrance to a world more splendid than imagination 
could have conceived. The key was found that opened the 
portal to his conftised mind, and, in the floods of light which 
poured in, he could see and understand how all these wonder- 
works had been accomplished. But feasting his mind on these 
dainty things was an indulgence too great : Alick felt it was 
(for one in his situation), many a night, when, feint and ex- 
hausted with fasting and excitement, he sought his poor lodgings. 
Looking on the finest specimens of art would not furnish him 
with meat and drink ; admiration of the beautiful would not 
keep him warm, and defend him against the blasts of winter. 
Alick must exert himself. Haunted with this thought, which 
every day pressed more and more heavily upon him, he 
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returned to his lodgings, one night, fully determined that on the 
morrow he would, in labor of some kind, set about earning a 
living. With a heavy heart was this resolution made ; for the 
first time, almost, since leaving home, a sense of desolateness 
oppressed him. As he murmured his prayers rapidly, he 
thought, with tears of grief, of his mother, when he had first an- 
nounced his resolve to seek his fortune abroad, as his brothers be- 
fore had done. He recalled her parting kiss, — her trembling " God 
bless you, my son ; try to be firm ; do not yield to temptation ;" 
— and more heartily than ever, in that moment, he resolved to 
be firm, — to put a curb on his fiery temper, — to subdue his 
love for wild scenes of gaiety and pleasure. But one by one 
these thoughts passed ; and when Alick's eyes closed in sleep, 
the last image reflected on his brain was that of the exquisite 
" Madonna," on which, nearly all the past bright day, he had 
gazed and gazed. 

In the " noon of night " he was wakened from his sleep, by 
no human voice or hand, though he could have sworn that a 
voice was calling him. But Alick smiled even as he so thought : 
— ^it was only a bright light on the wall opposite him, from a 
neighboring window, perhaps, or it might have been the moon ; 
so he turned over, and would have slept again. But again that 
whispering voice, calling to him, " Brother Alick !" In alarm 
he started up, rushed to the window, and threw it open ; but 
the brightness was soon enough explained, when he looked into 
the north, and saw how the heavens were glowing with splendid 
light. It seemed to him the Spirits' gala night, so brilliant were 
those swift-moving forms, dancing through the halls of glory. 
But brighter and brighter grew that light within his own room. 
It seemed a moving image ; — and, hark ! it certainly spoke 
again ! — it said : 

" Alick, dearest ! — ^my wild, brave brother Alick ! — be firm 
and patient. There is a way discovered in which thou mayest 
labor with glory and with profit. Thou needst not renounce thy 
dream." And while the boy stood motionless with amazement, 
the image faded softly away ; when he looked out again upon 
the night, the heavens were reft of the visible spirits, and 
silently and solemnly the stars were shining. 
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Precious were the dreams of Alick Dean, during the remain- 
ing hours of that night. Refreshed and hopeful arose he on the 
morning of the day, which, he fully believed, would see the 
seal set to his destiny. But, before he went to seek employment 
of the tradesmen or mechanics, he must look once more on the 
" Madonna." And trusting himself before that, he should not 
have ventured to promise himself one hour of the day. 

A stranger to the boy (as indeed were all they who daily 
frequented the Gallery) had on other occasions gazed with 
somewhat curious eyes on the youth who so many times stood 
in rapt admiration before the " Madonna." The man could not 
repress the deep and growing interest he felt in the fine-looking, 
but poorly-clad boy; and on this particular morning he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn towards him ; — for the worshippers 
of art recognise the spiritual bond which unites them one to 
another, and the elder person now was the one first to interpret 
the meaning of the impulse which urged him to seek the ac- 
quaintance of the youth. 

When he stood by Alick, looking with him on the exquisite 
pictured face, he made some critical observation of the paint- 
ing, and the words drew forth an answer which added another 
seal to the destiny of the boy. 

" You have the eye of a painter, my lad. Have you ever 
paid much attention to the art ?" 

There was a choking sensation in Alick's throat as he thought 
of the last night's vision, and listened to these words. He re- 
plied that all the knowledge he had of art was his study of 
the paintings in the Gallery, which had occupied most of his 
time since arriving in . 

" What is your business here 1" was the next abrupt question. 

" I came to seek employment, but am ashamed to confess I've 
made but little headway, having contrived to lose my time and 
wits in this enchanted place." 

" Had you ever an idea of becoming an artist ?" 

" I had never seen a picture, sir, till I came to this place, a 
few days ago. But I think if it were possible for me to know 
the joyous feeling with which a painting like this before us must 
have been finished, I should be quite willing to die." 
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"You have certainly enthusiasm enough to become a pro- 
ficient. If you would like to get an insight mto the business, 
come to my rooms this afternoon. I am an artist ; — we will 
see what can be made of you. It is very fortunate for me if 
you are the boy I take you to be, for I am much in need of 
fresh hands just now." And passing on, the gentleman gave 
his card to Alick. It was the painter of the Madonna ; — the 
name traced upon the card was that of one of the most famous 
artists of his day, known not less for his genius as a painter, 
than for his kindliness of heart and his generous anxiety to aid 
all who would perfect themselves in his beautiful art. 

The road was at last fairly opened to our dreamer, and with 
a step that never wearied, with a hand that never faltered, and 
an eye that never failed him, he went on " conquering and to 
conquer," surprising all who watched his career, save only him- 
self. His heart was set high, and when others applauded, he 
knew what his lips would not utter, that he had not yet wrought 
that of which he was capable. The companions of Alick were 
not at all times such as the pure and exalted mind of Walter 
Would have chosen. Chance threw him in the way of some 
whose friendship he had not always the moral courage to forego, 
whose influence was anything but good. Led away at times by 
these, the student-artist would indulge in the wildest excesses, 
and, by his carelessness and prodigality, degrade the dignity of 
his profession. But days and weeks of remorse invariably 
succeeded these transgressions, and Alice was then constantly 
with him, imploring him to " forsake the error of his ways." 
And she did not in the end plead vainly ; for as the boy grew 
older, the moral principle within him increased in strength, the 
hours of dissipation became less and less frequent, and his ap- 
plication to the study of a beauty which has the tendency to 
purify and exalt human nature, betrayed itself in increased 
moral excellence. 

There was a picture on which Alick was expendmg incredible 
patience, time, and care ; and there were rumors which spread 
extensively among all the patrons of art, that this production 
would surpass in beauty and real merit all to be shown at the 
great annual exhibition in the National Gallery, One only per 

3 
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son had been permitted to see the picture ; — that was Alick's 
master ; and he had seen it but once ; — and it was rumored 
that he had wept tears of joy when he beheld the work ; also, 
that on questioning the youth as to where he had caught the 
idea of anything so beautiful, the simply earnest answer of the 
student was, " This is the spirit of little Alice, my sister and 
guardian angel; she died in childhood, but I have seen her 
since." 

The day of exhibition came, but young Alick Dean was no- 
where to be seen, and the eyes of the multitude searched in 
vain among the treasures of genius which lined the walls, for 
the " Alice Aurora." 

Where was the artist then 1 He had toiled day and night 
over that canvas, giving birth with his colors to the beautiful 
ideal. Had sickness seized on him in the moment of triumph 1 
Nay. But, the night when the great work was completed, the 
shining presence stood again in Alick's room. It hovered around 
that wondrously beautiful work of his own hands, and the 
young man listened with humble reverence for the words the 
blessed sprite should speak: — and Alice had bidden him do 
other with the glowing canvas than place it where the throng 
would come to gaze upon it, and to praise. How did the artist 
listen to the words of his inspirer 1 Was it hard for him to 
forego the applause of the great city 1 Was it painful to re- 
nounce the hope of winning the splendid prize offered for the 
most successful work of art 1 

No ; it was with 2l joyous heart that he bound the wrappings 
that very night about his treasured work, and prepared to set 
out with the early dawn for the home of his father and his 
mother, in the distant north. And now, as he thought of this 
long-contemplated journey in the near prospect of accomplish- 
ment, Alick felt that the smile and the kiss of his mother, the 
grateful blessing of his father, would more fully repay him for 
what he had done, than all the false-hearted gratulations and 
applause which the gay city had to offer. Apd so it was with 
a heart that grew every moment more joyous and light, that 
he set out on his return home. 

In all these years which it had taken to build up their son's 
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name, Pierce and Agnes Dean had not remained the same 
vigorous, sturdy farmers they were when their boys first set out 
in quest of fortune and adventure. Anxiety for the fate of 
Walter and Alick, during the ten years of absence, — the hard 
labor of their earlier years, — had tended to whiten the hair and 
furrow the faces of the good old people. But gentle, kind, and 
loving still was Agnes ; and Pierce, in his age, though somewhat 
whimsical (if the truth must be told,) was as forbearing, patient, 
and hopeful, as could have been expected. And what had be- 
come of Aurora ] 

It is two years since Gerald Cleff, on that night of bereave- 
ment to her (and also himself,) had proved so disloyal to true 
love, so unworthy to claim her for his bride. Yes ; two yeai's of 
as great sorrow to himself as to her had they proved. Shortly 
after that night of their parting, he had gone abroad ; but a 
consciousness (exaggerated, perhaps) of all he had lost in her, 
shame for his own madness and selfishness, went with him. The 
foreign lands he visited were nothing to him. His thoughts, 
his inclinations, were all elsewhere. Continually they fled back- 
ward, attracted by an irresistible magnet. By degrees Aurora's 
name itself become all in all to him ; but he dared not return 
to her, — dared not seek her and fling himself and his pride at 
her feet, to crave forgiveness. Ay ! pride failed him then : she 
would not lift her voice to disprove the convictions of conscience. 

But at last Gerald returned to his native land, — to the city 
where he had formerly lived, — to the neighborhood of Aurora. 
He learned then that she was still unmarried, that she lived with 
her parents, that she was more beautiful than ever, but sad and 
silent, mingling never with the young and the gay. This account 
pleased him ; he could but think that she still remembered him, 
but whether it was to deplore the weakness of one who had 
once won her love, or because she still cherished a memory of 
him with tenderness and forgiveness, he could not tell, — but he 
must know. 

It was exactly two years since that night when they parted in 
the little grove, that Gerald Cleff sought Aurora Dean there 
once more ; — sought her with hope and with fear, determined to 
take it as a good omen if he found her in the place whicL 'SR^a 
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hallowed to him by many a remembrance, dear as the last 
was bitter. And — she was there, dear reader, and — ^and — why, 
— Alice the angel blessed them (why should not we ?) when, 
after one startled look of recognition, one joyous smile, but 
without an uttered word, the two embraced one another. 

There was joy in farmer Dean's home that night, for there 
had been unexpected arrivals there. First came a stranger gen- 
tleman with a lady, who, with smiles and tears, called upon 
their parents to bless them, bringing with them tokens that the 
world, called so selfish and so cold, had dealt well by them. 
How cordially the two young farmer-brothers, Dick and Ben, 
took Walter by the hand, and welcomed him back again ; with 
what pride they looked on him, knowing by the tokens of late 
oftentimes sent them, of the wreaths of honor which men de- 
lighted to lay upon his head — ^how gladly they greeted Walter's 
beautiful young wife, — how tenderly the old lady embraced her 
lovely new-found daughter — and how old Pierce's heart leaped 
within him for very joy, as he looked upon the handsome 
children who had come to ask his blessing ! 

Then, after these had been welcomed, there had come another, 
a ten years' stranger to that roof, the glorious artist Alick, bring- 
ing with him his ardent love, and his splendid gift. And how 
they crowded round to take his hand, when they were assured 
it was really himself! Oh, it was beautiful to see the long- 
parted, gifted brothers, standing clasped in such warm embrace, 
— ^beautiful to witness the just pride with which age-dimmed 
eyes looked on those glorious youths — ^mournfully pleasant to 
hear them speak so tenderly of the buried John, — and then to 
hear the newly arrived inquiring, but hesitatingly, as though 
they dreaded to hear of another bereavement, after their darling 
Aurora. Even as they asked she came, beautiful as the poet's 
dream, or the painter's ideal. Ten years had wrought as won- 
derful a change in her as in themselves, yet the brothers seemed 
hardly prepared to meet a woman so incomparably lovely, in 
the place of the timid, obliging little sister they had left at home. 
Gerald ClefT was with Aurora when she entered — and the per- 
fect satisfaction visible in his ^e, told very plainly that he had 
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improved the hour passed to the utmost. Ah, the youth needed 
not to draw himself up very proudly, as those sons of genius in 
days afterwards took him by the hand to hail him brother — he 
iriight well have thought twice, then^ as to whether he were really 
worthy to be old Pierce Dean's son ! He surely needed not to 
imagine (and he did not,) that he should be lessened in the eyes 
of his people, when they knew that he had chosen for his bride 
the beautiful sister of Alick and Walter Dean ! 

The joy that filled the father's heart that night, was more 
than he could bear. His happiness was so great it stifled him — 
it seemed to him that he could not breathe, so he went out into 
the cool air, and paced the little garden. 

But, presently, before his absence was noticed, he came again 
to the door, and said, " Agnes — children, come out here." 

They obeyed him, — it was a lovely sight (the poet and the 
painter thought so ;) the aged parents, their united and joyful 
family, all glowing with health and happiness, and standing in 
the presence of their Guardian Angel ! For, lo ! Alice Aurora 
was there — she beheld their joy ! Pointing up towards the 
sky. Pierce said, " My children, it is meet that to-night we 
acknowledge the tie which has bound us together in years of 
separation : is not this spirit before us, she who has incited us 
to become what we are 1 Love has united us in want and in 
sorrow, she shall unite us forever !" 

The old man paused, and such a heaitfelt, unanimous " yea," 
never went forth, as from that garden ascended to where their 
Alice stood. And the Spirit of Love, doubtless, met its own 
exceeding great reward, when those two youths, whom the world 
reverenced, told, with voices not quite unfaltering, of all that 
angel sister had been to them ; and when they had iinished each 
his story, so full of interest to the listeners, in the silence Aurora 
pressed the hand of Gerald, and whispered, " What she has done 
for me^ 'thou only shalt know !" — and Gerald replied thankfully, 
"She has been my guide, also, and has led me here, to bless me, 
the least worthy of you all." 

" Father ! mother !" exclaimed Alick, as the bright shadows 
of the spirits faded from the sky, " come within — I will show 
vou wherefore I am here." 
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Then led he the way into the house, to reveal to them the 
wondrous work his hand had wrought — and oh, the smoke- 
stained room looked glorious as a palace, when that grand 
achievement graced its humble wall — and the dreams that were 
dreamed by the gathered household that night, were of never- 
departing beauty, because, reader, 

That home and that heart is always blessed^ over which the 
Aurora of pure love has risen I 
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THE PHOEBE BIRD. 

" Life I what is life ? To breatlie happily and joyfully ?" — Miss Bremee. 

A LITTLE creature, winged and feathered, has built its nest 
this spring-time in a giant tree, near by, and from morning till 
night it repeats its plaintive cry, " Phoe-be, Phoe-be !" a mourn- 
ful cry and call which the lonely bird seems destined to have 
never answered. A cry and call which, ringing in my ear 
continually, suggests somewhat which is here as mournfully 
submitted. 

Professor Sweete married, late in life, a beautiful young girl, 
to whom he became suddenly and devotedly attached. Dora 
Hopkins was poor, an artist, a miniature-painter. When the 
Professor, yielding to the long and urgent solicitations of a 
friend, engaged her to take his likeness, he had not the slightest 
idea of ever making a plea that she would take his heart also ; 
and yet, before the lady-painter's work was done, he had ac- 
complished all this, — had won a love grateful, ardent, and 
devoted, and then what a matter of wonderment was it to 
the good, honest soul, that he should ever have been able to 
exist without such love! 

For thirty years he had lived among his books, had sought 
for his companions only studious, silent men. The secrets of 
science, the depths of philosophy, the wonders of nature had been 
the subjects of his life-long study and contemplation, rather than 
the secrets, and depths, and wonders of human hearts. He 
had cultivated his intellect to the utmost, and yet not entirely 
at the expense of his more human nature — iVi^ "Pto^^^^ot V^^ 
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in her natural endowments. In his youth her father had run 
through his large possessions, and the mother's reserved portion 
barely sufficed to educate her daughters. Louise was the young- 
est, and last unmarried of these ; she was a lady of winning 
manners, and well educated mind, therefore was fitted to win 
the respect of the Professor, without which, indeed, he had not 
given her his love. 

The mother of this lady had succeeded in securing good es- 
tablishments for her elder daughters, and was overjoyed to 
receive, in behalf of her youngest, the advances of a man who 
stood so high in the world's estimation as this suitor. She 
cared not so much for wealth in this instance ; she knew Pro- 
fessor Sweete had it not — but a distinguished name was the 
next most desirable thing ; and accordingly her daughter be- 
came the widower's wife. 

But in the heart of Mrs. Louise there was wanting all that 
confidence which had been the great charm, the secret tie, of 
the first union. The new wife's awe for her husband was nearly 
synonymous with fear. His name had been associated for 
years, in her mind, with great and high, but also with stem and 
loveless thoughts : when she was a child, he had been her in- 
structor — she had conned the books he wrote, and never could 
she rid herself of that idea, which children invariably have of a 
strong-minded, intellectual teacher. She could never, try as she 
might, receive him, or be to him a companion in the dearest 
sense of the word, a companion such as Dora had been — she 
could never see in him a lover, the most familiar, the nearest 
of all friends. Yet was such companionship in the husband's 
mind for her ; he truly admired Louise, and it was with the sin- 
cerest grief that he at last became convinced he must forever 
knock at the door of his wife's heart in vain. 

And then and therefore it was, that he, who for the love of 
woman would have renounced the lonely paths of HS^dy; 
having discovered that the golden fruit would ripen for him no 
more, returned again to his books, to his silent work — ^becoming 
once again a grave, reserved, and thoughtful man. 

Two children, a daughter whom they called Dora Louise, 
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and a son, Norman, were in course of years added to the 
household. 

In Dora, as time passed, was unfolded all the passionate na- 
ture, all the impulsiveness that lay hid beneath the mother's 
cold exterior. She was full of health, and " fair to see " — a 
lively, laughing girl to take one's heart by storm — to be loved 
after such conquest fervently, despite her glaring faults. 

The daughters of this house were living witnesses of their 
mothers. Soul-witnesses, indeed, for sweet young Phoebe 
Sweete did not inherit the personal loveliness of her pa- 
rent, nor was little Dora a fac simile of Louise. The pa- 
tience, meekness, generosity, bodily weakness and intellectual 
strength of the eldest, was in no more striking contrast with the 
thoughtlessness, wilfulness, pride, and passionate lovingness of 
the younger sister, than was the physical development of each. 
The dark hair, and full, expressive eyes, the blooming counte- 
nance, joyous face, and rapid movements of the life-loving Dora, 
had not one faint semblance in the pale face of the frail, invalid- 
child Phoebe. They were children to be greatly loved, because 
they appealed for love so strongly, though in very different 
ways, the one preferring always a claim, the other a petition 
.that was looked rather than asked, for the affection of others : 
they were children to be tenderly and prayerfully guarded, be- 
cause of the great tendency in the nature of each for much that 
is hurtful and dangerous. 

The father's heart had always turned with peculiar tenderness 
towards his eldest child. An infirmity, springing from an acci- 
dent, (that happened to her shortly after her mother's death,) 
and fostered by uncommon natural weakness, had resulted in 
incurable lameness, and aside from the pitying love this misfor- 
tune drew towards the girl, the Professor felt that she was, 
indeed, motherless. Mrs. Sweete was too well bred, she had 
too much respect for herself, and for her husband, to become 
ever the tyrant of a young and gentle child — ^but she never 
loved the little Phoebe, and never had for her any protestations 
of affection. She was the guardian of the girl, never suffered 
her to want for any one comfort, — she had too much of common 
humanity to be capable ever, of harshness, to one so patient 
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and so mild. She was strictly honorable, and^conscientious, in 
all her dealings with the oldest daughter. But the father looked, 
and he knew that there was a cruelty just as extreme, more 
torturing, to a sensitive soul, than the tyranny of physical 
strength, because from it no appeal can be made. And he knew 
that Phoebe suffered from it. He read it in the mute but con- 
stant, and to him most affecting appeals her eyes made for a 
love like that the mother lavished on Dora and on Norman, which 
was wild in its excess, for the pent-up devotion of the woman 
was given all to them — ^he read it in the silence, the constraint, 
the sadness of the lonely girl, and as he read, he took the dead 
wife's child more tenderly to his heart, resolving that he would 
be father and mother to her, knowing that it was his duty to 
let her find in him a full answer to the love-cry of her heart. 

So it was that her education was conducted solely by him, 
who in his tenderness feared that others would unfold less judi- 
ciously than himself, or unwittingly tax too far, the young girl's 
mind — the mind whose powers he proudly recognised — which 
was so precious in his sight. Dora Louise, at the age of four 
years, also became her father's pupil, and the two children 
studied then from the same book, read from the same page, 
and wrote at the same table : Phoebe did this, though much in 
advance of her sister, in order to encourage her, and Louise 
needed this encouragement, for even as she grew older, she 
evinced no manner of aptness for the acquisition of knowledge. 

The children had never been christened, but the child of 
Louise had always been called Dora, for the Professor felt that 
in giving this name to her, he bound his household together, the 
living and the dead, in the tenderest tie. No opposition was 
made to this. Mrs. Sweete never opposed, in any one thing, 
the expressed wish of her husband: all had followed the 
father's example in naming the little girl, but he learned a bit- 
ter lesson, one day, when calling her to repeat her morning 
hymn she exclaimed, "You must not call me Dory, father, 
mamma says I am her little Louise." 

A sudden and a sharp pang shot through his heart as he 
heard this ; for a moment, grief and anger silenced him ; but 
when be called the child again, he only said (juietly, though 
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with unusual sternness, " Yes, yes, you are Louise — that shall 
be your name." 

And that very evening the baptismal service was read in the 
Professor's parlor ; for the father had suddenly announced the 
wish that his children should be christened at once. He offered 
no reason for this to his wife, merely stated his determination ; 
but she did not need to be told more when the clergyman took 
her child, to " sign her with the sign of the cross " and called 
her only Louise, while conjoined with Phoebe's name, was that 
of the dead Dora ! 

Phoebe was ten years old, when her father led her one day 
into a room, whose doors never opened save to himself It had 
been his first wife's bridal-chamber, the room in which she 
died : and when he took another bride, he resolved that this 
place should be consecrated to the memory of the dead — that the 
daughter of his lost companion alone, should ever occupy it. 
And this wish, which was from the first made known to Louise, 
had been constantly complied with ; because it was a sacred 
place to her husband, it became so to her, and she was far from 
being jealous of his devotion to the departed — had she not also 
her love — her children ? 

It was a large, and simply, yet prettily furnished apartment ; 
a pleasant place, whose windows commanded the loveliest pros- 
pect. Many hours of study and reflection had the Professor 
passed here alone in silence, and unseen by mortals, here he 
had wept, and prayed — here he had struggled — here he had 
gained victories. To the children, this room was associated 
with awful thoughts, and always passed in silence — they had an 
idea that a ghost lived there, or that some strange thing had 
happened in the closed chamber. When, therefore, Phoebe now 
for the first time crossed the threshold, it was with trembling ; 
but when the door was closed behind her, and she found herself 
standing with her father in such a pleasant place, fear vanished 
in an instant. 

The old man sat down in a large arm-chair, and took her 
fondly in his arms, as though cognizant of her thoughts, and 
with whispering voice he said : 
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" This was you mother's room, my child," and the tears he 
shed fell fast and warm upon her upturned face. 

" Yes, father," she said, as softly, laying her hand in his. 
The touch seemed to inspire him with fresh strength, and he 
continued speaking, still very low, — 

" I have brought you here because this is now your room : it 
is a sacred place, your mother died here — it shall be your study 
now, and when you will, Dora^ you may come here." 

She only kissed him in answer, her heart was too full for 
words, but he knew the meaning of the grateful, fervent em- 
brace. 

"Your mother was an artist," he continued, scanning her 
face intently as though he would read her inmost thoughts. 
" She painted portraits for people, I will show you some of her 
work ; she was a gifted woman." 

The girl's eyes, those soft brown eyes, actually glowed, as 
she listened to these words — a fire seemed to illumine them — 
she slid from his arms, and the Professor arose, and opened, with 
a key which he gave to Phcebe, the upper drawer of a bureau. 

" This was very like your mother," he said, taking out a small 
miniature, " she painted it herself. You are not so beautiful as 
she." 

" No, father," was the girl's answer, when she had looked 
quietly on the picture for many moments, " but she was good^ 
and you loved her ybr that, I will be good, you will love me ?" 

" I love you always, my blessed child," was the fervent 
answer ; and then the old man took from the drawer a casket 
filled with ornaments, and there was in it, also, a long braid of 
beautiful, brown hair. He gave her that, laying it round her 
neck ; it was but a shade darker than the child's, and of the 
same soft, silky texture. She took it in her hand, and said, 

" I cannot wear it yet, father, I will look at it every day, and 
then, I know it is mine ! Oh, it is so good in you to let me 
have a mother, for it seems as though you had given me a 
mother here, to-day." 

" Is it so, darling ? it is what I thought, all I hoped when I 
brought you here !" 

" Won't you let me learn to paint 1 1 have always thought so 
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much about it ! is'nt it strange 1 I thought I would ask you, 
some day, to let me learn to paint." She fixed those Dora-eyes 
longingly on her father, as though fearful of refusal. 

" You would be an artist ! Why f 

" It must be so beautiful to know such work — and mother 
was an artist, — and father — I must work." 

" And wkij, still 1 Why must you work ?" 

" I love so to look at pictures, and you know I am lame ; I 
am not like other children ; and I want something to do, that I 
can do always." 

" You shall learn, my darling little girl !" 

" Here, father ?" 

" Yes, here:' 

And now into this silent place often came the young girl, to 
read and to think, and then to con those lessons which the artist 
gave her. And that she really did inherit all her mother's 
genius, the delighted Professor could not doubt when he saw the 
ardor with which the no longer spiritless girl pursued her work, 
and noticed the fineness of touch, the finish and beauty of color- 
ing, which characterized her labors. The artist who instructed 
her was astonished at the rapid progress she made — and he was 
prouder than his pupil of her success. He watched as she work- 
ed, and knew that tnie genius inspired her — he watched her with 
enthusiasm, and envied her when he looked on the results of her 
labors — envied, until his eyes turned from the ivory to her pale 
face, and saw the happy expression which lighted up the delicate 
features — envied, till she would arise and move at that slow, 
difficult pace, and then he felt generously grateful to God for 
her, and for her rejoicing, proud old father, that such a blessed 
gift of genius had been assured to her. 

One day, when Phoebe had just finished a likeness of Louise, 
on which she had bestowed much care, and which she intended 
a gift for Mrs. Sweete, she sat gazing on her work, and on her 
sister, satisfying herself that it was a perfect resemblance. The 
boy and the girl stood beside her, they had been often with her 
during the progress of this work, and the foct that they were to 
keep its subject and its object a secret, had all along given them 
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a great consciousness of importance. They whispered now their 
praise loudly as they dared, and the boy, in his admiration wax- 
ing bold, ventured on what he felt to be forbidden ground — ^he 
%said aloud, 

" Sister Phoebe, do tell us what makes you so quiet here 
always ; and why do you stay here alone so f 

Louise looked up into her sister's face very appealingly, as 
Norman said this, and though she did not speak, she looked her 
CLiiiosity. 

Taking the boy in her arms, Phoebe said, 

" It was my mother's room, dear Norman ; it is a sacred 
place to me." 

" Then it's my mamma's room, too, and I can make just as 
much noise here as I choose. Huzzah ! why don't mamma stay 
here, then f 

" No, Norman, her mamma died, and then father married our 
mamma, that's it. Sister Phoebe, what is in that bureau ?" 

" Some of my dear mother's clothes and things," answered 
Phoebe, after a moment's hesitation. " Please go away now ; go 
softly ; I must be alone." 

They started to obey her, and then Louise turned back a step 
and whispered, " Won't you let me look in that bureau f 

" No, Louise — ^not now — ^go, please go." 

And the children obeyed at once. They had been taught by 
mother, as well as father, to always heed their sister's directions ; 
for Mrs. Sweete, if she did not love the girl, had in her full con- 
fidence, and reason taught her that no other companion could 
prove so beneficial to her headstrong children, as the mild and 
patient Phoebe. Indeed, they had for her almost as much of 
respect and regard, as for their mother — they would obey her 
as soon, would serve her as gladly. The two girls were very 
dear to each other, and Norman was the pet of all ; with Phoebe 
as with the rest ; but her love differed from that of the parents, 
for she could see his faults, and while others were blind, or 
winked at them, it was her endeavor to make him also alive to 
them. 

The day after the likeness of little Louise was finished, the 
young artist went to her studio to prepare materials for taking 
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one of the lad ; she found him there, and for the first time, to 
her knowledge, he had entered that sanctuary without seeking 
her permission. He stood before the bureau, that treasure- 
house, (to her!) gazing intently upon the miniature of Dora*^ 
Sweete. The contents of the drawer, the jewels, and the laces, 
not costly, but to the daughter inestimably precious, were 
thrown about in confusion ; and the braid of hair, which she had 
never yet deemed herself worthy to wear ! alas, what desecra- 
tion ! the thoughtless boy had a dozen times severed it, fasten- 
ing the braids around his tiny wrists ; bracelets more valuable 
to her who looked on them, than had they been of diamonds. 

When she entered the room, her first thought was to avoid 
surprising Norman ; she would only gently reprove him ; but 
in such a way that he would be sure to never trespass again in 
like manner ; but when she saw that treasured remembrance of 
her mother thus despoiled, Phoebe lost all thought, save of her 
own sorrowful misfortune — she wept aloud. The boy started, as 
if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, and when he saw his sis- 
ter weeping so violently, without the least power of control, 
between fear and astonishment, he stood motionless. He made 
no attempt to escape, but waited like a culprit, anticipating some 
sentence from his judge, and it came at last. The sister stood 
up, trembling with the weakness which followed her violent 
grief; she moved slowly towards her brother, and clasping his 
hands, knelt down, unfastened the bracelets, and laid them 
quietly away. 

" You have grieved me more than I can ever tell you," she 
said ; " you have almost destroyed what was the most precious 
of all things to me. Norman, why how could you do so ?" 

" You did not wear it," he muttered at last, " and it was so 
pretty !" 

" And you had everything in the world ; it was my mother's 
hair— didn't you know it ? Oh, Norman !" 

He could not bear it, to see her sinking again prostrate in her 
sorrow : lifting her head, he kissed the tear- wet face again and 
again, whispering over and over, " forgive me, oh do forgive 
me, Phoebe," till she did forgive him. 

He never went into that chamber again — ^no other \x\ev»S^^^ 
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of the household ever heard a word of the transaction, but from 
that day Norman loved PhcBbe better than he loved any other 
human being, Louise, his constant playmate, not excepted ; and 
he never in his life could forget, or forgive himself for having 
made her weep. 

The extraordinary gift of genius which had as by accident 
been developed in the eldest daughter, excited much of her 
step-mother's interest, and she began to manifest unusual atten- 
tion towards the young creature. It was with great gladness 
that the Professor noticed this. He longed to see the tie of 
mother and child linking together these dearly-loved beings, 
yet he could not deceive himself into the belief that his wife 
lavished on the poor lame girl any of that warm, and devoted 
affection, which she gave her own : and when he saw, at last, 
that the genius of Phoebe had been powerful to awaken in the 
mind of the step-mother only that feeling of admiration and 
respect, which he knew was her feeling for Am, he learned — to 
be satisfied with it. 

But the daughter ! She in that silent room had found all 
that in extreme sorrow she had longed for in her earliest youth 
— a mother's love ! She felt it encircling her, an atmosphere 
cheering and exalting, in that sanctuary where she was born, 
and where her mother died — she felt it warming her heart when 
it was most chilled and lonely, nerving her hand in weariness, 
— a constant benediction — a perpetual spring of peace. A very 
happy girl was she then. The smile of approval and the affec- 
tionate words her father gave to her so freely out of his rich, 
full heart — the love of Louise and Norman, these were hers, 
and together with the glorious work given her to do, how plea- 
sant was her life made. Silent, and pale, a cripple was she 
still, but there was no sadness in her soul ; peace, satisfaction, 
contentment, these lived there instead. 

Louise was fourteen years old when her mother died ; Phoebe 
had just passed her eighteenth year, and Norman his twelfth. 
Mrs. Sweete died suddenly, even as the first wife did, after only 
a few days of illness. The promise of many years, of a long 
life, seemed hers : she was, apparently, in perfect health the 
morning of that day when the disease prostrated her, and in 
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delirium her sickness passed. The last words she uttered while 
her reason was yet clear, were those spoken just after her attack, 
when she gave Louise and Norman smilingly into Phoebe's 
charge, begging her to find some evening occupation for them. 

It was a life-long charge, and so the elder sister felt it to be, 
when the lady died without giving another. And the duty of 
a mother, as she, poor child, imagined it, she always indus- 
triously fulfilled. 

After the mother's death, though Phoebe still continued her 
studies, and was guided by her father in them, she was no lon- 
ger his pupil, in the sense she had been, as Louise and Norman 
still were. A great idea of being independent was taking strong 
hold in her mind, and knowing full well that her parent's means 
were limited, she resolved to become a professional artist, as 
her mother had been — she would work for pay. No mention 
of this wish or intention was made to the father, nor to any 
other, till the first work was really sold, and then she no longer 
concealed from him, to whom her heart was as an open book, the 
strong desire she cherished, and to this wish the Professor 
wisely acceded. 

But about this time, (shortly after his wife's death,) a strange 
sickness began to overpower the Professor's energies. From a 
strong, energetic, healthful man, he became, as it were, instan- 
taneously broken. His mind lost its high tone — his cheerful- 
ness fled — he became a prey to deep-seated melancholy. It was 
sadder to look on his smile then, than it had been to behold 
him weep — it was too like a wan stream of sunlight illijmining 
a sepulchre — a moonbeam lighting up the face of the dead ! In 
vain did Phoebe, relinquishing her own tasks, now entirely de- 
vote herself to him — most of the time he seemed utterly un- 
conscious of her presence, yet when she was away from him his 
constant cry was, " Phoe-be, Phoe-be," like that of the bird 
whose nest is in the giant elm near by, whose dreary cry 
seems doubly sad to me this dark, miserable day. 

It was with infinite terror that the daughter watched the pro- 
gress of this most strange disease. It was not like the sudden 
fall of vigorous old age — the triumph of time over the physical 
organization: there was a something gone wholly wrong — ^it 
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was a sickness which she could not define — ^but it terrified her, 
and the more because of the evident concern and anxiety of the 
attendant physicians. 

This soon was all made plain ; the old man, beyond doubt, 
was losing his mind! But, as reason was swept from its 
throne — as the intellect was destroyed — as the fire that had so 
brilliantly illumined his mind went out totally, and forever, to 
the apprehension of all earthly things — strength to the body 
returned again. Health, that of the animal, was wholly restored ; 
and now was the bitterness of wo, to which his death had been 
a small thing, given Phoebe Sweete to drink. The eyes, which 
fixed upon her, knew her not — the voice that issued from his 
lips took never form of words, save that one cry of " Phoebe ! 
PhcBbe !" which it almost seems the melancholy bird must have 
learned from him. Alas ! the noble old Professor was become 
a brother to the brute ! 

It was long before his eldest child could fully comprehend 
this awful truth. She had not heard or known that an affliction 
so grievous as this was ever visited on the children of men ; it 
seemed a thing impossible that an intellect like his should pass, 
and the clay tenement live — ^nay, prosper even, as though a 
spirit detrimental to its growth had hitherto dwelt there ! 

As, ere the fatal truth was made known to her, she sat, during 
the days of his bodily recovery, and read and talked to him, 
and watched his seeming attention, and then listened to his to- 
tally irrelevant words, she could but wonder : as she brought 
to amuse him many of her own beautiful works, and laid them, 
one by one, before his eyes, she was frightened at the idiot 
smile with which he gazed on them — as in her despair she at 
last, unable longer to control herself, revealed to him the an- 
guish of her heart, and prayed that he would tell her all that 
troubled him, not till then, when he put her away with brutish 
anger, that transformed itself suddenly into pitiful cries, did 
she understand how it all was — and then, but reader, only for 
a moment then^ did her spirit faint and fail, as she beheld the 
awful truth ! 

There was work for her to do then : work in which Louise 
could aid, but whose chief weight must fall on the frail, crip- 
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pled girl ; and that work Phoebe did not fail to accomplish. 
Much yet remained to the completion of Norman's education ; 
his best instructor, his father's mind, had literally perished in 
the task, and now must she complete it, by furnishing him with 
the means wherewith to seek it elsewhere. Those who knew 
the Professor, and heard the resolve of his daughter, were 
speedy in affording her work, which they remunerated well, and 
a double pleasure attended the artist's work as she toiled now, 
for a holy purpose, day after day ; while the gay Louise, grown 
suddenly very patient, thoughtful, and sacrificing, the beautiful 
Louise, proved that the hero-spirit was not wanting in her. 

In his seventeenth year, Norman Sweete was sent to 

University. A bright, light-hearted, hopeful lad, was he at this 
time, talented, shrewd, fond of amusements, one of those youths 
who are capable equally of being everything, or nothing. And 
Phoebe knew, who knew him best, that he would never stop 
half-way, either in the upward or downward course: he had 
ambition, and he had strong passions, they might lead him to 
the heights, or to the depths ; and knowing this, it was with a 
troubled heart she sent him forth. 

The remembrances he bore with him from his father's house, 
were surely enough to sober his wild spirits, — to tame his 
youthful blood. His hopes had been saddened by the stem 
pictures he had gazed on, and it was with a depressed mind 
that he went, for the first time, from the paternal roof into the 
world. But, in three years he would graduate ; then, as a tutor, 
he could certainly find constant employment — sure support. 
This Norman pledged himself to do — when, after looking the 
last time on his father, after parting with Louise, he stood with 
his hand clasped in hers who was to support him during his ab- 
sence, — and it seemed to him that look of her pale, dear face, 
would be a life-long talisman : surely, if ever a proud boy went 
with good desires and pure intentions forth to life, young Nor- 
man Sweete did ! 

Yet, he had not been gone one year from home, when tidings 
came to the patiently-toiling, the ever hopeful sister, that for his 
misdeeds he had been suspended, and had left the University ! 
Several dreary days passed after this intelligence was recm^^ 
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in his home, and he did not make his appearance there. Then 
Phoebe, fearful that the boy, in his trouble, might desperately 
plunge into wilder excesses, determined to go to Providence 
and seek him out. 

She set out alone on the journey — the first journey of her 
life ! It was a fruitless one. Her brother had left the Uni- 
versity, and as was supposed, the city — no tidings were to be 
obtained respecting his movements. More than this, Phoebe 
learned that it was not one wild outbreak that had occasioned 
his punishment. Repeated follies and transgressions had in- 
curred the master's heavy displeasure, and it was only the name 
he bore which had preserved him from ingnominious and pe- 
remptory expulsion, long before he was suspended. 

With feelings almost of joy, that her father could not know 
of the disgrace his son had brought upon himself — with wonder 
too, that Norman, knowing so well all the high hopes that were 
centred in him, could so chill those hopes — and with sorrow, 
that he had not proved able to withstand temptation, with love 
also, and tender, forgiving affection, it was oppressed with such 
feelings that Phoebe returned, still alone, to her father's house. 

With eager impatience had her coming been looked for by 
Louise, — Louise, who could not believe the story of her dar- 
ling's folly — Louise, who would have staked all her hope of 
happiness on his perfect integrity. 

Even during the few days of Phoebe's absence, the extreme 
anxiety of the girl — the constant confinement to the attendance 
of her father, for which her whole nature was so unfitted, — ^had 
sunk her spirits to a dead level : her health was really suffering 
from the effect of constant companionship which it had been 
necessary she should give to her poor, ruined parent. And 
Phoebe, the pale and feeble one, forgetful of her weariness and 
heart-sickness, felt that too much had been exacted of her young 
sister when she looked on her jaded cheek, and saw how de- 
pressed in spirits, how miserably nervous she was become. 

A physician who attended the Professor had also anxiously 
watched the change in the gay, bright girl — and he became sud- 
denly, and sadly apprehensive, that real danger attended her 
self-sacrifice. Perhaps he would not have been so much alarmed 
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by Tvhat he saw, had he not loved the fair Louise, but this being 
the case, Dr. Wild only the more firmly believed that her 
well-being required an immediate change in the way of living. 
He longed to take her to his own home where his mother lived 
— ^he longed to give a daughter to the dear old lady. 

A cough, which so often for the young opens a short way to 
the grave, had much troubled Louise for many weeks, and 
though she made no complaint, the fact was not to be concealed 
that she grew daily weaker and more nervous. Especially, 
since Norman had so cruelly disappointed her, was this ob- 
servable ; and to relieve her, despite all opposition, Phoebe took 
upon herself still more of care, she turned even the night into 
day, that she might work for all — and she was indeed the soul 
of all. People said she was killing herself by such unheard-of 
exertion, but Phoebe had no fear of death, and she knew that 
He who gives to the weak mortal strength, would continue her 
supply so long as it was needful she should be on earth. 

It was a delicate position in which the kind physician found 
himself placed. He was young and poor — ^but he devoutly 
loved Louise Sweete, and he knew that the life she led was 
slowly and surely destroying her — and he knew somewhat else. 
A secret which, perchance, a stray breath of air had whispered 
to him, that he should not have to plead in vain for the young 
maiden's hand ! But how could he ask the elder sister to give 
up to him her sole companion, — how could he take away the 
one friend of her heart ? 

He did ask it ; though, to his credit be it said, not till he was 
convinced that either death or he must win : that speedy re- 
moval from her present home to a cheerfuller, though still more 
humble one, must be accomplished, if he would not see her 
borne to a narrower and more silent habitation. 

And so, thus said he to Phoebe : 

"What would you do without Louise? You are a glorious 
woman." 

What connection there could be between this interrogation 
and exclamation, had she had time to think about it just then, 
Phoebe would have been quite anxious to know. But now, so 
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matter-of-fact by necessity, was she become, that she only looked 
CR the questioner, and said, 

" I could live, doubtless. We are strong-hearted : how much 
a mortal can bear !" 

This reply made it difficult for the poor doctor to proceed, 
but he did at last say, 

" She is getting very pale and thin, and coughs too much. 
You should have a man to nurse the Professor ; it is no woman's 
work." 

" Ah !" was the mournful reply, " there is many a hard task 
falling on woman which the kind heart might easily think no 
woman's work. Poor Louise! she cannot bear, she was not 
meant for such a task as is set her. I sometimes wish she 
might be away, much as it would grieve me to part from 
her." 

" But, dear Phoebe, can you not think of a separation which 
would be a pleasure to you both, which would prove no 
separation ?" 

" No, I cannot. Doctor ; though I believe I comprehend your 
words." 

" Yes, I must marry her !" he exclaimed, in joyous relief, 
now that all wass out, — " I must marry her, or it will go very 
hard if she be confined, a watchful nurse, in this house, much 
longer." 

There was a long pause in the conversation, and the Phoebe- 
Bird looked paler than usual, as at last she looked up and 
said, 

" Doctor Weld, does Louise love you ?" 

" I know she does P' 

" Then take her, in Grod's name ; for I do believe she will die 
if she stays here !" 

" But, but— you, Phoebe ?" 

" I shall do very well," was the quiet answer ; " she will be 
near at hand, and you will be a brother now." 

" You shall have a man-nurse for the Professor !" exclaimed 
the lover in a transport of gratitude ; " it is essential. I will 
provide one, that is part of the contract." 

" God be with you and bless you," answered Phoebe, fervent- 
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Ij, and with tender solemnity, as the doctor went off in search 
of Louise. 

And the twain were mamed. 

For more than three years, Phoebe dwelt with her father, to 
all intents alone. Two other persons only made up the house- 
hold — the nurse and the housekeeper — and, alas ! they were now 
as much to him as his own daughter ! 

Nothing, in all this time, had been heard of Norman ; and 
though the thought of him was to the sisters, and especially to 
the eldest, an almost constant trouble, still they could but hope, 
Phoebe, especially, with every dawning day, that some good 
tidings would be heard of him ere the night came again. 

Every day, also, was this glorious Bird perfecting herself in 
that art which was giving her a living and a fame ; and that' 
record which the angels write on the faces of mortals who are 
becoming perfect through suffering, was being traced more 
legibly on hers. 

The frequent companionship of the again beautiful and happy 
Louise, was a joy to her ; and there was another who often sought 
the Professor's house to hold converse with the ever watchful 
daughter. It was the artist who taught her those first lessons 
in which, at the very outset, she was recognised by him as no 
feeble rival. He, too, since those days, had acquired a brilliant 
reputation, yet was he well aware that more of true and power- 
fiil genius was in the woman's soul than in his own. And though 
she was feeble, and pale, and a cripple, the gifted man loved her. 
He loved her for her voice, so low and musical, the very out- 
breaking, as it were, of some of her exquisite, soul-shaped de- 
signs ; it thrilled his soul as no other woman's could. He loved 
her because she worshipped the art to which himself was 
bound, because she had a pure and elevated soul ; for her glori- 
ous intellect, for her mighty power of self-forgetfulness. She 
was never else than beautiful to him, but 

" She shone in her bright reahn, apart 
From all of earthly leaven ; 
A beacon to his erring heart, — 
. . Its ray of light from heaven. 

4 
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Too perfect there, he deemed, to love 

As mortal things are loved ; 
Too constant in its sphere, to move 

As woman^s heart is moved/' 

In spite of this, he came to talk with her on all other themes 
than this one of love, which lay nearest his heart ; and, just in 
consequence, the thought and the dream of her became only 
more thoroughly a part of his life, and he wished for no future, 
if he might not share it with her. 

In the Professor's study, which Phoebe had made her own 
now, she sat and worked ; her father usually beside her, sleep- 
ing in his chair, or gazing on his daughter's face, repeating to 
himself her name. And here, every week, came the artist, to 
look at the lady's work, forever hesitating whether tlien to make 
known his devotion. Why should he hesitate 1 Solely because 
he felt if it ever happened, that he ought not to cherish a 
thought of her as though she were his own, life would thence- 
forth be nothing to him. He became humble when he thought 
of her — ^he forget, or held very light the honors himself had re- 
ceived, in the conviction that she was worthy, and might have, 
were she not too proud to claim, infinitely more valuable fame 
than he ; forgotten was all her want of natural beauty, which, 
to an artist's eye, might seem unpardonable in a lady of his 
love — ^he only knew that her spirit was glorious, that she had 
a heart and soul, and was not ashamed to confess to either, and 
it was her spirit-love he sought. 

And how thought she, the " tried by fire and purified," — ^how 
thought she, who, in her childhood, had prayed but for love — 
how thought she of him ? oh, reader, as a mortal woman may 
think of a mortal man ! 

At nightfall, one evening in summer, a child stood at the door 
of the Professor's cottage, and Phoebe Sweete read (and the 
child wondered why she should turn so deathly pale,) these 
words, which were scrawled on a bit of paper : 

" Dear Phoebe, I am dying : may I — may /come home? 

" NOBMAH." 
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A moment more, and the sister was following that messenger 
through the street to the place where he had stopped. Norman 
had but just come, and he had said truly, he was dying ! Had 
not this been so, he would never have ventured a return home ; 
but in the time when mortal vigor failed him, when he knew 
almost to an hour when his pilgrimage would end, he hastened 
back to his old home, impelled by conscience, and his still 
living love, to pray for the forgiveness of those whom he had 
never, for a moment, even in wildest moods, forgotten. He 
would be buried by his buried mother ; he would tell Phoebe, 
his angel-sister, that it was not because he failed in love to her, 
or in ability to feel her goodness, that he first went astray ; he 
would look on Louise once more. 

Norman Sweete had, indeed, led a wild, a reckless life ; he 
needed not to tell it to her who now so thankfully, but so sor- 
rowfully, led him to his father's house. He had exhausted his 
mortal nature, and was yet so young! When he left the 
university, it was shame that prevented his return to those 
whose confidence he had so abused ; he had endeavored more 
than once, in his mad career, to restore himself; he had endea- 
vored virtuously and soberly to earn his living, but temptation 
again and again assailed him, until, at last, he was totally lost 
to worldly good and honor. But it was, notwithstanding this 
fearful shipwreck that he had made, with heartfelt gratitude that 
he was welcomed back; with devout thanksgiving that his 
penitence, though so late, was made known, for the sisters felt 
then that the prodigal would be forgiven by the Mightiest, even 
as they forgave him. 

The Professor did not look upon his son until after the 
youth was dead. The morning of the burial Phoebe led him 
into the funeral chamber, and uncovered, before his eyes, the face 
of the corpse. The old man gazed upon it wonderingly for a 
moment, arid then, uttering a cry of terror, but without the least 
recognition of the boy who had once been the hope and the 
pride of his heart, he ran hastily from the room. Alas, what a 
night was that which had fallen on a day-dawn so rosy-hued, so 
foil of promise ! 

When the last sickness fell upon the old man, it was thought — 
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and, oh, hotv it was hoped by one sad heart — that the light of 
reason might, for a moment, at least, be restored, but it was not 
so. When his head drooped heavily, and more heavily ; when 
he could neither walk, nor stand, nor sit longer^but lay in help- 
lesness in his bed, there was still one cry — ^and but one cry that 
found utterance from his lips ; from his lips only ; and the tender, 
patient answer always given his call was unheeded still — " Phoe- 
be ! Phoebe !" They were the last words he breathed — that was 
the last cry that went up from the dying — ^and while the piteous 
wail rung so sadly through her heart, even then she was there, 
supporting him, nursing him, and he knew it not ! How strange 
that it should be so; that such strong, unwavering devotion 
should have been given one forever dead to it, while in that very 
hour a myriad human hearts agonized for human love, and 
found it not ! 

There remaineth but one other change, but one other trial 
through which the Phoebe-bird can pass. She has taken the 
wife's vow upon her, but the Angels of Heaven wOl hail thieir 
Sister of the Earth ere long. They have already written their 
welcome on her brow, they have kissed her, and an increased 
holiness and beauty lies in her dear brown eyes, and in her plea- 
sant smile. Phoebe, the long-suffering, the gifted, the kind, the 
wholly good, will be a Bird of Paradise, and that before this 
summer sun looks on the autumn leaves. I know it, we all 
know it ; He knows it who has won her but to feel the bitterness 
of loss. Twelve blessed months have passed since she became the 
artist's bride, but he knew, before the marriage day, that death 
would claim her soon. He bound her to him by the sacred tie, 
that she might be his where there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage, that in the land were immortals know as they are 
known, he might claim her by a name wherewith he named her 
on this earth ! 

Sweet Phoebe Sweete ! She is going down to the Halls of 
Death, to the region of the Silence ; the " eternal weight of 
glory," surely, surely, is in store for her ; there is no earthly 
good, no blessing of which mortals are aware, that is meet for 
her who has suffered so bravely, who has done so wisely and so 
well ; and therefore it is, it must be, that the Angel of Death is 
leading her away. 
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" Folded eyes see brighter colors than the open ever do." 

E. B. Bhownino. 



My vision was not of the night ; I was not revelling in the 
land of dreams. A mortal, a human being, held over my bodily 
powers a monarch's sway, and thus my spirit was set free from 
the bondage of sense. 

This person, by whose aid I was freed from consciousness of 
the fetters of flesh, had exerted his power, thinking to guide my 
thoughts, to direct the workings of my mind, also, by mere ex- 
ercise of his will. But he had attempted that whixih was beyond 
his power of accomplishment, he could not control and enslave, 
even for an instant, the spirit which fled in that moment far 
beyond his empire, away from the things of time. He had 
looked upon me, and I know not how it was, but his strange 
gaze overpowered my nervous system, inducing a sleep of the 
animal life, and then this panting, struggling soul escaped his 
influence, as it had that of the body. It went forth, as the pri- 
soned bird at the opening of its cage, it soared away from the 
earth which had bound it so long. From the earth, I repeat, for 
its course was not, as had been anticipated, to the *far and 
foreign lands.' 

1 was sick, nigh imto death, with the tumult, strife, and con- 
fusion, which had been my portion since my birth-hour. To a 
place of rest, and peace, and contentment, to a house not made 
with hands, like a wearjt child, I bent my course, and for the 
nonce, time had no more dominion over me. 
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How pleasant, oh, how beautiful was that going home! At 
the instant of my release, remembrances of pre-existence, of a 
life which had been mine before ever I became a stranger and a 
pilgrim in the world, began to crowd upon me. Those moments 
of exaltation and of intensest yearning which I had known on 
earth, found now a perfect exposition. 

Never had the loves, the hopes, and the aspirations of my 
mortal life satisfied me. It had seemed to me always that I 
had given for my earth-home an existence that was deeper, fhller, 
grander. Forever a mournful conviction of imfitness, incom- 
pleteness, and imperfection, had attended my toil. Now, for 
the first time, could I understand that most sad, sweet saying, 
which, while it sets the " apocalyptic never " on all the hopes of 
the mortal, sheds brightness and glory over the aspiration of 
the immortal : " Whatsoever thou desirest, shall be granted thee 
the moment of thy death ;" for now had I anticipated the joy ous- 
ness of that release, the glory of that freedom, which is the 
attendant of death. I understood then how it could be, how it 
must be, that the human, groping in thick darkness on the earth, 
rarely accomplish the deeds and work for which they are best 
capacitated ; how they labor under constant difficulties, which 
astonish, and bewilder, and try the only half-sentient soul. I 
knew at this moment how it could be, that in death the veil re- 
moves from their eyes : how they must perceive, then, and 
clearly, the work which is their birth-right, which the AU-Mercifiil 
will suffer them to carry forward to illimitable perfection in the 
eternal ages. For what is death, but the mere qlosing of eyes 
on the temporal, that they may open again, and look with per- 
fectly-discerning, and clearly-penetrating gaze on the eternal, the 
immutable ? 

As I said, when the mortal had so unwittingly set my spirit 
free, I felt that I was going home. Not to the Heaven, the 
World of the Resurrection, for that only may be entered by 
those who are forever done with life ; and did not one of the 
earth guard for me my garments of mortality which must be 
reassuraed ? Neither to the homes of the dead went I; but into 
the wide and glorious soul-land, into the realm of the pre- 
existent ! 
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Going home ! to my mother, my blessed angel-mother, my 
spirit-mother ! she who gave me to that beloved, my foster- 
parent, that we might for a few years be a joy and a help to 
one another. I was going into that land which the darkness 
knows not, which the light of purity enlivens ; from whose altars 
ascend the incense of knowledge, whose foundations and pillars, 
whose rivers and whose fruits, whose thought, and whose All in 
All, is God ! 

How can I tell with words, how can I speak as to be under- 
stood, of that realm upon which rests the eternal calmness, the 
everlasting beauty ? By what terms common among men, can 
1 dwell on the splendor and the blessedness of soul-land 1 Can 
you fix on the blind man's mind an idea of the glory of flowers, 
of the setting sun, of the face of beauty ? Can you, by groans, 
or prayers, or shrieks, give to the dead assurance of your love ? 
Can the heart of the deaf thrill at the glad tones of your voice, 
or conceive of music 1 

Weakly, most faintly, can I utter, and that with tears as I 
feel my weakness, what cannot be fully comprehended. How 
could one, save in soul-language, rightly tell of the soul-life ? or 
how, with the types and figures of the. dull insensate, can be 
made known the surpassing majesty of that intellectual, that 
xmfading ? 

I made my journey thought-rapid, with a consciousness of 
freedom that was ecstacy itself. I had sought clairvoyance in a 
vague hope of being for a moment released from the sorrows 
which haunted me even in my dreams, my last thought on earth 
had been of struggle, and weariness, vexation, and want. In 
the hard labor for daily bread I was exhausted. I no longer re- 
velled in the idea of a better day. The exaltation and defiance 
with which I had pressed on in the path of exertion, was over ; 
the strong will had become paralyzed by incessant reverses and 
rebuffs. 

The awaking from despair by the communication of glad 
tidings which overwhelm the troubled one with tumultuous joy, 
may afford an idea, most shadowy, it is true, but still an idea 
of the exultation with which I went forth to my mother, to my 
home. If ever you have known such moments of sudden, un- 
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expected bliss, you will remember how, when the wild joy had 
calmed into a blissful certainty, you cradled yourself in an in- 
toxicating kind of rest^ you will have a conception of the steady, 
and buoyant, and blessed peace, which continued with me as I 
went my way. But when I entered the world of the pre-existent, 
I was conscious that a change, a wondrous and awful change, had 
been wrought in me, since I had years before gone thence to earth. 
As I moved through the hosts of stainless, undefiled ones, I knew 
I was no longer of them. In amazement they looked on me, 
none knew, none recognised ; yet I knew them. I dared not 
offer them tokens of friendship and acquaintance ; sin and evil 
had marked my soul, I was as Cain among them ; the brand of 
guilt was upon me — I was of the earth! Oh, with what horror 
and shame did I confess this to myself! How desperately I 
strove to hide me from those inquiring glances ! with what agony 
did I go on my way, seeking for my mother ! and with what fear 
was that search continued ! 

Would she recognise, would she still love, would she hear me ? 

I saw her coming up from the far distance — ^the beautiful, the 
peerless perfection — ^with her was another, purely bright as a 
sunbeam. What a fount of holy, yet saddest recollection, 
opened, as I saw these two together thus ! So had /stood be- 
side her ; so had /listened to her teachings ; so had / looked 
upon her with a boundless love and veneration. 

My mother was speaking to the soul-child beside her in that 
peculiar, touqhing manner, which I remembered well had been 
shown towards me that day when she sent me to the mortal 
state, and I felt that it must be so — she was about to give an- 
other of the untried to battle with the "clutching waves of sin." 

Inexpressibly grievous was the thought of my earth-home 
thus forced upon me ; and in that moment, all I wished was to 
save my beautiful, innocent soul-sister, from contamination such 
as I had felt. I wished her to never know the agony of mor- 
tality — and it was, therefore, to save her, rather than with the 
joy of reunion, that I stood forth from the obscurity I had sought 
— ^it was, therefore, that for the first time speaking, I eagerly 
cried, " My mother, my mother, crucify her not !" 

She looked upon me — she knew me !— of all who had for* 
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gotten, she remembered. The dreaded climax, her forgetfulness, 
and want of power to recognize, was spared — she loved me ! 

Then guided she the tempted, the tempest-tossed, the tried, to 
our home of the dear olden time ; then stood we, mother and 
child, together as one, then looked we, face to face, then spoke 
we, one with the other. 

*• Thou art come back, my child, though the hour appointed 
has not yet arrived ; yet it is well, for now shalt thou be the 
guardian of this other child, who is going forth to the earth." 

" Oh, forbear ! forbear !" I cried, interrupting her. " Send 
her not, mother ; she is not strong to combat, she is not brave 
to bear. Keep her under the shelter of thine eye, oh, mother !" 

" Nay, it is written she shall go forth. Tell her of the earth, 
of the home that awaits her." 

" It is a desolate desert, where there is no water ; a parched 
and burning desert, without shade trees ; a mighty desert, where 
the birds of prey build their nests, where the simooms rage. 
Wo to thee, sister, if thy feet falter by the way ! the caravan 
will go on and forsake thee. Wo, if thou makest known the 
grief of thy heart, they will mock and laugh at thee ; if thou 
comest to want or need, no hand will be lifted to aid thee ! 
There is sin, there is folly there, there is monstrous guilt among 
the people ; there is fraud, and envy, and slander ; there is 
murder and blasphemy, there is destruction and con-uption in 
€arth !" 

" How hast thou met all this ?" exclaimed my mother. 

" It has broken my heart." .' 

" Thou weak one !" and she turned away from me. Then she 
said to the young soul, my sister, " child, wilt thou dare go into 
such a world ?" 

" Mother, yes !" answered the untried one, suddenly and de- 
cidedly. 

I looked on her with wonder, I said : " Thou dost not, surely 
thou dost not understand, thou canst not know. Treachery and 
coldness from those thou hast most trusted, misunderstanding, 
doubt, these are the very least of the evils which will afflict 
thee. Child ! I feel I cannot explain, nor can you comprehend 
what slavery, and vice, and calumny, and poverty, and unjust 

4* 
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scorn of thy fellows, and the torturing of conscience, and self 
mistrust, mean ! Every mortal has to learn. Make her not a 
mortal, mother !" 

" Cease ; I had rather thou never earnest into my presence, 
than hear such words as these. What hast thou done in the 
world ] The doing much, the doing good, saves one from such 
thoughts as thou hast." 

"I have labored and toiled, and borne the burden and the 
heat of the day, and have only reaped in a harvest of nothing- 
ness. My work has been done all for naught ; my hopes have 
proved themselves altogether vanity. Oh, I have toiled ! Do 
not add to my cup of bitterness by doubting that !" 

" Now, how shall I give into thy hands the care of this dear 
soul ? I would that thou hadst never come here, daughter. 
Yet — ^it is as well. She will not now grow up in the world 
cherishing fancies, and thoughts, and hopes, that must all in 
turn wither. She will live a fuller and a nobler life, because 
prepared for all that awaits. But you have taken from her the 
sweet blessing of youth ; you have robbed her existence of all 
romance. Child, dost thou dare go ?" 

" Oh, yes — yes ! What is that slavery, and that horrible 
wrong ? that coldness, and treachery, and poverty ? I will give 
myself to laboring, and so it may, in part, perhaps, be done 
away. I will fight against that sin. Sister, surely, thou hast f 

I looked upon her conscience-struck, awed, and half-afraid — 
and I was forced to answer — " No !" 

Reader — may God save you the anguish of being compelled 
to answer in such manner, when that question shall be asked 
you ! 

"Go back, and rejoice that there is yet- time," my mother 
said. " When you come again, then will you be satisfied with 
your work, my child. I give you a holy work. I make you 
an apostle. Speak out among your fellows, and with no whis- 
pered words, of that which you do know. Smile thou never on 
sin : if it stands before thee clothed ^even in the purple, scorn 
it ! Countenance never the works of oppression ; believe in the 
eternity of truth, in the immutability of God's justice. When 
the times comes for thee to speak, fail not to rebuke vice in its 
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mUlion hideous forms. Behold, I give thee another work. 
When this, thy sister, shall appear on earth, thou wilt know 
her. Lead her in the paths which she should tread ; guide her; 
teach her the everlasting truths; establish her in the eternal 
hope. And, my children, be ye only faithful over the things 
given to your care, and ye shall come again, bearing precious 
sheaves with you." 

I have heard a child's voice on this earth which I recognize. 
There is a soul tabernacled in the flesh which our mother gave 
to my guidance, though others of this world claim her. The 
time is not yet come for the dispelling of the early joy. Sorrow 
has not yet pressed the little one to her heart. What do I say 1 
That time was before she ever came into this world. I read it in 
the wondering look with which she turns away from every tempta- 
tion, from the voices of sin, of dissension, of wrath ; in the trem- 
bling tones with which she reads of the sway of an almost 
universal evil ; in the pure love with which she clings to the 
human, exalting, and ennobling, all with whom she comfes in 
contact. They who look upon her, think to see the day when 
she will need that comfort which her words afford them now ; 
but they will look in vain — that time can never come. 

I foresee the day when she shall arise and declare what weary 
and fainting mortals will rejoice to know. I see, in shadow, a 
form that shall move a very angel through the harvest-field of 
our Master ; I hear, in echo, a voice, as of a voice heard in a 
dream, gentle tones and Irise utterances, which shall be power- 
ful to rebuke, and convince, and restore, and save. I have 
prophetic hearing of a song of joy and thanksgiving, that shall 
float upward from the bondmen of sin whose chains %he shall 
loosen — ^a song that shall be borne through the far-distance to 
the blessed soul-land to Our Mother — and beyond the soul-land, 

to Him ! 

Oh, Mother ! the weak and the weary, the tempted, and the 
falling, shall learn of; and shall bless thee, for that little child ! 
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** Friend, he was Bheltered by the grave, 
And therefore dared to be a liar.^' — Sheujet. 

*' Here stand I, for what end, God knows, not I." 

LoWELL^S " Ck>LTJMBrS." 



"When Judge Holbom's will was read, my dear young 
brother and I learned, to our amazement, that he had left us 
utterly destitute. This was so different from all he had led us 
to expect in his lifetime, that we were more than surprised, we 
were incredulous. But the proof was left before us ; it was 
convincing, indisputable — we were permitted to read the will 
with our own eyes — ^and we learned thus, that not only had the 
gray-headed old man the heartlessness to leave us, his mo^t 
faithful servants and friends, (for we were more than servants to 
him,) penniless, — ^but by words, whose meaning is too dark and 
foul for record here, which I cannot bring myself to write, he 
had forever blasted my reputation — had fixed upon my cha- 
racter, with his dying hand, the seal of utter worthlessness ! 
God only knows wherefore this black deed was done — ^the arch- 
fiend must have prompted it. 

" Harvey and I were yoimg, and strong ; we could work for 
our living : the old man's property was certainly at his own 
disposal — ^but he had no right, neither heaven nor hell could 
have given him a title to rob me of my reputation ! It was a 
grievous and terrible wrong he did, in daring to fix on me a 
stain deep and broad enough to cloud my whole life ! 
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" This was a wo indeed, heavier than I had imagined I could 
bear ; but we know not, till the trial is put upon us, how great 
things it is possible for us to endure. With peculiar heaviness 
did this calamity fall upon my brother. He knew that my life, 
in its few years, had been kept wholly free from those dark 
stains which our protector imputed to me : he kfiew — and in my 
wretchedness this thought was my consolation — that I was in- 
nocent, that I had been robbed, most cruelly robbed of my good 
name, our sole possession. 

" Harvey was younger than I. God had greatly blessed him 
with genius ; his soul was finely attuned, and keenly sensitive : 
the unexpected blow fell upon him even more heavily than 
upon me, for the consciousness of entire innocence of the evil 
charged upon me, and a firm confidence in the infinite mercy 
of God, supported me. Oh, our poverty, in comparison with 
that wrong, seemed a small thing to us ! 

"Of course it was impossible that we should remain in 
Hampshire after the false charge had been brought against me, 
which it was out of my power to disprove, save by words. 
We were young, and pooi*, and destitute. He who had delib- 
erately wrought the great wrong was dead, and his lips were 
closed irrevocably over that great falsehood. 

" From Hampshire, Harvey and I went to Greenbush. We 
had a few dollars which the poor boy had made, by the sale of 
a picture of his own painting, and with this, oiir all, we set out 
in life, scarcely knowing whither to go, or in what way to busy 
ourselves. We only wished, first of all, to be away from that 
place, where coldness and cruelty met us at every turn — away 
from those who should have been friends to us helpless orphans. 
A kind word, an assurance of faith in our virtue and integrity 
had not cost them much, yet they would not give it, — none 
gave it, of all those people to whom God had been very gra- 
cious; they denied us belief, when we told the living truth, 
certifying to it with tears ! 

"Otfr father had been an artist; he lived and died poor. 
Harvey alone had inherited his genius — ^both of us his poverty. 
In some way. Judge Holbom had become greatly indebted to 
my father, by services rendered in days long passed away. The 
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judge was a widower — ^he had buried all his children, four in 
number — they died young, — and when my mother was on her 
death-bed, he came to our house and comforted her and us : he 
made her last moments happy by the promise that he would 
shelter and support us, her destitute children, as though we 
were his own. 

" Heaven knows how that promise was fulfilled. Had we 
not been naturally ambitious, we should never have acquired 
the least education — we were never sent to school a day after 
we entered his house, but the little schooling we had previously 
was to us an incentive — ^we had inquiring minds, and were bent 
on learning. It was this ambition which kept us from the evil, 
into which, as untrained children, we could not otherwise have 
escaped falling. It was this desire to learn, which preserved 
me, more than anything else, from becoming the fearless sinner 
which the old man declared I was. In leisure moments, when 
we rest^.from the labors imposed upon us, we attentively read 
the -boofffe^hich other children loaned us — even for books we 
were indebted to others, and not to him, for the library of the 
house was always kept close shut, securely locked. 

" When we went to Greenbush, Harvey resolved to teach 
drawing, if he could find a small class of pupils ; I, who was 
not in any manner gifted, determined to set him an example of 
patience and hope, by laboring with my needle — ^thus thinking 
to support myself, and aid him. 

"For six months we remained at Greenbush, in extreme 
poverty. We found little encouragement, and without friends, 
so young and so poor, it was no easy thing for us to work our 
way forward. At last we became so destitute that we felt any 
sort of change would be a relief, for in our case change could 
not he for the worse. Then we removed to a large city not far 
distant from Greenbush. Harvey supposed that he should be 
much more likely to find scholars there, and as a seamstress, I 
would surely be able to obtain work. 

" My poor brother was not a great proficient in his* art : he 
needed an instructor for himself, for as yet he was only, self- 
taught ; but he had more of hope than any other mortal J ever 
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knew, and his sole ambition was to succeed, and excel in hi^ 
profession : it seemed great enough to overleap all obstacles. 

"It was our idea, by joint and constant labors, to procure 
money enough to secure his instruction ; that object attained, it 
would be no difficult thing for him to find abundance of scholars. 
Then we would travel from one place to another, and really 
enjoy life as well as other |)eople. Children we were indeed, 
to dream of such a consummation ! 

" No matter how darkly the days passed with us, we never 
revealed to one another the despondency within our hearts. 
We were spared to each other, and we knew that with health 
and energy, none need starve in a world that is overflowing with 
plenty. But there were many times when we felt, in our city 
home, the bitter miseries of poverty. The work we did was 
for people who always gave us our pay grudgingly. They had 
surely never heard that God loveth the cheerful giver ! 

" We took lodgings in an obscure part of the great town, in 
an old house where many other families lived. Oifr rooms 
were in the fourth story ; two small apartments, separated by 
a narrow hall. There were two other, and larger apartments 
on this floor, both occupied by a poor family — a man and his 
wife, and their many children. 

" At last, after many unavailing attempts to procure work, 
through the kindness of Mrs. Hay, whose little girl Harvey 
was instructing in the first rules of drawing, I was introduced 
and recommended ag a seamstress to a Mr. Woodrufl*, who 

kept a large clothing store on street. He promised fo 

supply me with work during the remainder of the winter : this 
happened on the sixth day of January — a date I can never for- 
get. On the afternoon when this arrangement was made, I 
returned to my room with the lightest of hearts, though the 
day was disagreeably wet, and the air damp with heavy fog, it 
seemed bright and cheerful as a June day to me. I carried 
with me a large package of work, for which I was to be paid as 
soon as j# was finished ; this was one article of the agreement 
between my employer and myself — the money earned was to 
be given me at the completion of every job ! Oh, how thankfiil 
I was then, when I thought of my brother, and of the easy 
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life which we should hereafter lead! No dread of weari- 
ness, or of the possibility of failure or fatigue, entered into my 
head. Work to do, and wages ! Ah, it seemed to me that day 
as though I had reached the very heights of bliss ! 

" I sat in my room while the shadows of night deepened over 
the city. A bright fire burned upon the hearth ; we could afford 
that now ! and keen was my enjoyment of that warm, penetra- 
ting blaze — ^it was the first time that winter that I had kindled 
anything like a good fire. I sat there in the darkness, deferring 
to light the candle till Harvey should come. Soon I heard a 
heavy step, a very slow and heavy step upon the stairway. I 
knew that it was he — no other person had occasion now for 
coming up to our story. Harvey's step had often sounded to 
me very heavy when he came home fatigued and disappointed. 
(Miss Landon says that 

" Nothing like a heavy step 
Betrays a heavy heart.") 

The lodgers who had occupied this story with us had removed 
the day before to a house more miserable than this even, I 
could but suspect, for they were miserably, dreadfully poor, — 
the wife in very bad health — ^and the man out of work. Sup- 
posing, of course, that the person advancing through the hall 
and entering Harvey's room was none other than himself, I 
waited for his appearance, — most impatiently waited, I so 
longed to tell him of our good fortune. 

" It was probably five minutes, it seemed an hour to me, be 
fore I heard his step in the hall again ; then there was a tap at 
the door, and Harvey immediately entered. Certainly it must 
have been he who had just before come slowly up the stairs, 
but there was nothing dispirited in his manner, as he stood 
there looking upon me with the gladdest of smiles. He did 
not sprak, but kissed me twice, and then, after he had removed 
his soaked boots, he sat down at my feet. Looking again upon 
me with that happy smile, he clasped my hand, and exclaimed, 

" ' Long live in memory this day ! Mary, we have a fortune 
at last — the sim shines !' 

" ' Yes, that's the truth,' I said, thinking he had heard through 
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Mrs. Hay of my good luck. ' Mr. Woodruff will let me have 
work enough to keep me busy all the rest of the winter. Won't 
we live now V 

" To Jericho with your sewing ! Don't you know I'm an 
artist 1 I've sold my picture, and here, behold ! are five ten 
dollar bills ! fifty dollars in pay for that ! just think of it ! 
what now V 

" ' What, to be sure 1 are you quite certain that you're not a 
little out of your head, Harvey V I asked in amazement. 

" * I do so wish now I had shown you the picture before it 
went,' he said in answer, regretfully. ' You didn't know it, to 
be sure ; I kept one thing from you, and now am sorry for it. 
I've been working on a child-angel's head for several days, 
morning and evening, in my room. I meant to have sold it 
to the Art-Union, and then should have taken you to see it 
some day — ^but I fear now you'll never see it — for I sold it else- 
where. Long live this day in memory !' 

"'Amen!' I shouted, excited as himself ; and, oh, how long 
it was before we subsided into quiet, and talked like reasonable 
beings ! 

" Harvey had gone out, taking his picture with him : his inten- 
tion was to visit one of the shops, thinking thus, through one of 
the agents, to have it introduced to the notice of the Purchasing 
Committee of the Art-Union. On the way he was stopped by 
an old man, who asked to examine the painting. When it was 
uncovered, he looked at it in surprise and delight : he asked my 
brother what disposition he was going to make of his work, and 
if he were poor ; and then he said he had the exact counterpart 
of that head among his collection of paintings, and he offered 
fifty dollars for it. This seemed to Harvey an enormous sum, 
and he accepted it at once. It was a princely fortune in our 
eyes ! 

" Harvey had taken a violent cold that day, having walked 
with old, thin boots, many miles through mud and thawing 
snow ; and the slight cough with which he was always affected, 
was painfiilly increased. But this did not trouble him — he 
thought not at all of it ; and when I spoke of seeking an instant 
remedy, he would not hear of such a thing — declaring that it 
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was too late for me to venture out then — ^g,nd so he dismissed 
the subject. He was too light of heart to be troubled about 
anything that concerned only himself; and I could not but be 
happy also, as I looked upon him. 

" We did not light any candle that night. The fire-blaze 
was so cheerful — ^it made such pleasant light and shadow in the 
room, that we did not need any other illumination. Strong as 
young giants in spirit, we talked of the great things we would 
yet accomplish. My dear, young, handsome brother ! how his 
imagination rioted in those delightful visions which flooded his 
brain ! There seemed to him, and to me also, no possibility of 
his failing to reach the great height of excellence in his pro- 
fession at which he aimed. 

" It was a moonlit night ; the clouds and the mists had 
given way; and the Queen of Heaven smiled on the earth. 
Through the large window at the end of the hall which separa- 
ted our rooms, the light clearly streamed, we needed no candle 
to light either of us to bed. We would be prudent after all, 
though we were so fortunate. 

" From ten o'clock, when I retired, till the clock in the spire 
of St. Marks' told six in the morning, I slept not for a moment. 
I was so glad — so thankful ; I knew then how hard a thing it is 
to bear sudden prosperity with calmness ! But one thought, only 
one, in all those hours, troubled me ; the remembrance of that 
great wrong Judge HolbonJ^iiad done me in his death. How 
could it ever be overcome ] The bitter thought took in those 
still hours the form of a passionate prayer — and, oh, how I 
wrestled with the angel for the blessing of a restored name ! 
Yet, even then, I felt that it was better to suffer as I did, rather 
than venture, as the old man had, before the Lord of Heaven, 
with a lie staining his soul. 

" In the morning I sunk into a sound sleep. When I awoke 
again, it must have been near nine o'clock, and there was a 
sound as of many persons passing along the hall, and in the 
neighborhood of Harvey's room. I arose in amazement, and 
somewhat of alarm, and dressed myself hastily. I could hear 
men talking all the while with my brother, and heard his voice 
in answer. 
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. " In a few moments, when my suspense was becoming per- 
fectly agonizing, he came to my door, rapped, and called to me! 
I went out at once. A glance at Harvey's pale face, and the 
solenm sternness of the men gathered around him, filled me 
with awful forebodings. He took my hand without uttering a 
word — his own were cold as ice — and led me into his chamber. 
I trembled violently — he looked so excited and distressed. ' Be 
calm,' he said, with a gently, entreating accent ; but I had lost 
all self-control. 

" ' Gentlemen,' he said then, turning to the strangers, * ask 
this woman all you wish to know.' And Harvey stood back 
from me, leaving me alone fronting a group of men who looked 
searchingly upon me. 

" One of these persons, a commanding, officer-like individual, 
stepping forward at these words, fixed his piercing eyes upon 
me, and demanded, 

" ' Give me your name — tell me what you are V 

" ' I am Mary Wilbur, a seamstress, the sister of this young 
man, Harvey Wilbur,' I answered, steadily. 

" ' What is your brother's occupation V 

" * He is an artist.' 

" * Where was he yesterday and last evening V 

" ' Part of the day — that is, in the morning — he was busy 
with his sketching in my room. In the afternoon he was out 
till dark giving lessons to his pupils down town. In the evening, 
from seven till ten o'clock, he was in my room.' 

" ' Where were you in the afternoon of yesterday V 

" ' In the street, seeking for work.' 

" ' Are you poor V 

" * Yes — ^no, not now,' I added, thinking of our late good 
fortune. 

" * Ah ! a fortune has fallen to you, then V continued my in- 
quisitor, glancing from me to his companions. 

" ' Yes, sir.' 

" ' Through whom V 

" ' Through our own efforts. My brother has sold a painting 
to a gentleman, and I have succeeded in getting work at Mr. 
Woodruff's store.' 
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" * Look here, madam,' said another of the men, with stem 
impatience. . As he spoke, he opened the door of a large closet, 
which was built when the house was erected, in the wall of the 
room. I did look, oh, my God ! upon a murdered man, a 
corpse! and did not faint, nor scream — ^but I felt that the 
sentence of a terrible wo was pronounced upon me in that 
moment. 

" Tlie body was bent together and crowded into a box. It 
was that of a young, slight man, who had evidently come to his 
death by violent means. The expression of the fece was dread- 
fill ; there had been no loving hand near to smooth the features 
when the murderer's work was done. 

" ' Have you seen this body before, madam V 

" I drew nearer to the body. I bent my head to look more 
scrutinizingly upon it : the very blood seemed freezing in my 
veins, as I did so, and thought of where that corpse was found, 
and heard that momentous question. I was horror-struck ; and, 
for a moment, it was utterly impossible for me to utter a word. 
L turned to Harvey, and his glance instantly reassured me — he 
was no murderer ! Then I felt wonderfully calm and courageous. 
I answered at once, ^ No; I have never seen that person before, 
either as a dead or as a living man.' 

" My brother, my Harvey, was arrested on suspicion of mur- 
der ! They carried him away to the prison : they left me alone 
in my misery — ^my unutterable despair ! 

" How those days that followed passed, I know not ; they 
came and went, and were as a long, horrid dream : they left 
none other than a dream-like trace in my memory. 

" At last there came to me a gentleman who had been ap- 
pointed to defend Harvey. He had visited the dear boy in 
prison; and he had besought him to come to me and assure 
me of his entire innocence of that foul deed. And Mr. Curtis 
wished also to examine me as a witness, before I was called 
upon at the public trial. 

" The person who was murdered was a young man, an artisan, 
who had lived in a house but a few doors from the place where 
we lodged. Neither Harvey nor I had heard even that he was 
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missing. It appeared that he was known by many to have re- 
cently became heir to a small property — ^to obtain which, it was 
not doubted, some person had committed the awful crime of 
murder. 

" The body was immediately recognised by the dead man's 
friends ; and in Harvey's room were found tools which had 
evidently been used for a bloody purpose ; and under his bed 
were found torn and blood-stained clothes. The closet in which 
the body was discovered, was locked — the key found among 
my brother's things ; the door had been broken open by the 
officers in their search. These men had previously searched 
through all the lower part of the house. Indeed, the fact that 
some notorious villains lodged there, (of which we were at the 
time ignorant) had first induced the suspicion that, by some of 
these persons, the dreadful deed was wrought. 

" Mr. Curtis endeavored to assure me that there would not 
be the least difficulty in proving my brother's entire innocence 
of the crime with which he was charged ; but I could not con- 
ceal from myself the fact of the great imperfectness of my 
evidence, and mine was the chief that could be favorably ad- 
duced ! I had never seen the painting that Harvey sold ; 
the person who purchased it, was altogether unknown to 
either of us; he had not even given my brother his name, 
but merely purchased the picture in the streets; and there 
was no clue whereby to discover him. That heavy step upon 
the stair, which I had supposed to be his ! now was I morally 
certain that another person had entered his room in the night ; 
but, where was the proof? — Only my conviction. Mr. Curtis 
wished for testimonials to our past integrity — he wished our 
friends to come forward, and certify to our good character ! Our 
friends ! 

"To this most kind and christian man, I revealed the sad 
story of. our past life, up to that very night which saw the 
brightening prospect of our future, — ^I revealed all to him — 
and he believed me. 

"The day of trial came. Until that time I had not seen 
Harvey since his arrest. My lieart died within me as I looked 
on him then, he had suffered so terribly. The violent cold 
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taken on that dark day which was so bright to us,- had not been 
allayed — ^it had increased — ^it had told upon him, for he was 
very pale, and coughed incessantly, and dreadfully. 

" The trial was not a lengthened one. It was of course a 
case of circumstantial evidence. The prosecuting attorney, may 
God forgive him ! did not spare us. With the weight of his 
eloquence, and learning, and penetration, he crushed us — our 
counsel could do nothing — there was nothing to be done. 
False witnesses, who testified to the most flagrant falsehoods, 
were not found wanting : our ruin was complete. 

" They who had known us in our childhood, remembering 
the words and the testimony of the dead — giving to them un- 
hesitating credence, refused to offer any evidence for us, and 
when compelled to speak, they but repeated the testimony 
against me that Judge Holbom had left in his will. The 
* eccentricities of genius' shewn forth in Harvey's character 
from his childhood, his ambition, his peculiar talent, his nervous 
temperament, his imagination, his poverty, were brought against 
him as presumptive evidence that he might stain his hands with 
blood in a moment of passion, or, for the sake of money ! he, 
who would have starved, who would have borne all wrong, 
sooner than wrong another ! 

" During the trial, Harvey was terribly excited — ^the bare 
thought of being accused of such a crime was almost beyond 
endurance — ^the extremity of his position, his entire helplessness, 
almost maddened him. But that his manner could have been 
interpreted as that of a guilty person fearing conviction, I cannot 
believe — that any looking on his youthful face, so truthful, so 
honest in expression, could have thought him a murderer, I will 
not believe. 

" They allowed my testimony, but it was outweighed, was 
made and proved to be, nothing worth ; all that I could aver 
was set down on the testimony of an interested person who 
was resolved even to swear falsely, if so her brother's life might 
be saved. Had not the dead declared that I was unworthy aU 
confidence and respect 1 was I not worse than a heathen in the 
eye of the pure and holy 1 

*' There was a moment when all hearts were constrained to 
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feel ; when many wept. It was when Harvey, at the conclusion 
of the evidence, arose, and declared before God and man, his 
entire innocence. That* sweet, and thrilling voice ! 'tis ringing 
in my ear constantly, and that pale, beautiful face, grown at 
last entirely calm, how is it ever before me ! my brother ! my 
brother ! 

" Many gave credence to his words, I know they did — ^but 
the counsel for the government had not labored with the jury in 
vain — they brought in a verdict of deliberate murder, and my 
darling was condemned to death. When Harvey had finished 
his earnest, simple statement, I could not resist the frantic 
impulse that seized me. I stood up in presence of the mighty 
throng, and told with voice that never faltered, the story of our 
life. The spirit of the lioness guarding her young was in me 
then ; I felt strong to battle with the united foes of the world. 
I had grown desperate, for I knew, I could but know, how small 
a chance was left for him ; I struggled, as with a giant, for the 
one comfort, the one hope of my life. They could not silence 
me by word or look. I felt that in the moment when they 
were about to take from me my all, I had a right to put in my 
protest — they should not work that mighty wrong, till I had 
spoken. ' Anguish worketh inspiration ;' and it seemed to me 
in that hour as though I were inspired and sustained by a 
mighty spirit, not of earth. And they let me speak, until 
exhausted, body and soul, I fell to the floor. I knew that many 
wept while I spoke. I knew that if the mass of that people 
could have decided Harvey's fate they would have said — Let 
him go ; if he is guilty even, under the guidance of one who 
loves him so, he will repent and do well : but my effort was 
made in vain. 

" The day of execution was appointed to be three months 
from the time of condemnation. The Saturday of every week 
they suffered me to be with my brother in his cell, and during 
the other five days I labored — God gave me strength — to main- 
tain myself I took lodgings in the house of a poor woman 
who lived near the prison ; all I cared for then was to be near 
him : to feel that he was near, to see that only a wall of stone 
interposed between us. That day of the weeks which I spent 
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with Harvey, was given to him solely. I comforted and nursed 
him, strengthened his heart with words which had no balmy 
influence for me ; I made more steadfast his faith, and his hope 
in Heaven ; it was a blessed work the Father in Heaven suffered 
me to do. 

" And all this time he was dying — slowly, surely dying, and 
we both knew it, knew it and were glad. Excitement and 
despair had given him a death-blow — he would not need that of 
the law ! There was a physician in the prison, a kind, good 
man, who did much towards allaying the fever of Harvey's 
mind, but he could not restore the dear boy to health, to life. 
And it was with joy that we saw this : we could bear all but 
that thought of shameful execution for an uncommitted crime. 

" His spirit fled away from earth one week before the sen- 
tence was to have been passed upon him. I was with him in 
that hour alone, I only, supported him in his last moments, T 
only received his last words, his last kiss, his last blessing. 
My wild sorrow was hushed then; I shed not one tear, but 
talked with him calmly and peacefully, as though we had been 
at home, and speaking of an earthly future. I made no effort 
to call in others when I saw that the time of his departure was 
at hand. While he lay in my arms, still living, I was strong 
to bear, for he was mine ; but when my tears fell at last upon 
his face, for one moment, and he knew it not, when I felt the 
hand which had grasped mine so fondly, growing icy-cold — 
when, driving back those tears to my heart which they flooded, 
I arose and called the keeper, and pointing to my brother dead, 
prayed that he might be mine for burial, when I went again 
from the prison, this plea refused^ and sought my dwelling- 
place, how could I but wonder at the providence of God ? how 
could I keep one human feeling in my heart ? 

"Sometimes, in my bitterest sorrow, I have wondered if 
there were indeed a God of mercy. I have had dark and dread- 
ful thoughts — yet, even at such times I have found my guardian 
angel. The faith which Harvey kept to the last, has tended to 
reassure and comfort me. The Almighty is merciful, and shall 
I hesitate to trust in Him? Shall I not rather prove that trust 
in hastening from this dreary world? I cannot live in this 
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inhospitable place where human beings have trampled upon, 
and crushed me ; among those who have dared take from me 
the joy of life, who have heaped insult and intolerable wrong 
upon me — I cannot, I will not live ! Father ! forgive me, if I 
hasten before the time ! 

" There is a river dark, and swift, and deep. A current that 
flows on mightily towards the eternal sea. 

" There is a rest for those who weep— 
A cahn for weary pilgrims found ;" 

" It must be mine. If I fling myself into its embrace, and 
float on to the land of the redeemed from wo, God ! it is that 
I cannot longer bear the mortal chastisement ! Jlere I am an 
outcast from human pity, mercy, and love. There is no 
strength in the arm of flesh. My heart has fainted, and failed 
me. I starve. I die ! To thy surging waters, oh stream of 
life, I hasten ; bear me quickly to Him, to our Father, to the 
eternal shore !" 
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THREE PICTURES 

SUNRISE — NOONDAY — ^NIOHT. 



" Looking within myself, I note how thin 

A plank of station, chance, or prosperous fate, 
Doth fence me from the dutching waves of sin ; 
In my own heart I find the worst man^s mate.'' 

liOWBLL* 



An artist was slowly passing through the thoroughfare ol a 
great city, where, for a few weeks, he was sojourning. 

He was a young man, and the few years of his life, if they 
had proved heavy and sorrowful in experience, had at least left 
no dark impress on his forehead. His figure was strikingly 
elegant, the face manly, and very beautiful ; it might well have 
been taken to represent the Genius of Thought, so calm, ele- 
vated, and ennobled by spiritual excellence was it. 

The artist was a poor man ; you could guess that by the worn 
garments in which he was attired, for from the figure, bearing, 
and whole appearance of the youth, it was evident that he was 
not of that class of geniuses who affect shabbiness in personal 
appearance, in the name of eccentricity. 

And he was an ambitious young man, too. A glance into his 
studio, where constantly and diligently he toiled in his vocation, 
had told you that. It would seem by the constant emendations 
he made, and by the finished style he labored to impart to all 
he did, that nothing but perfection, or superior excellence in his 
art, would satisfy him. 

He has come out into the open air this morning, not because 
he is wearied with his work — ^for it is a continual source of do- 
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light to him — neither iii search of amusement, but to ponder on 
a thought long harbored in his mind. Three pictures should be 
his fame. From his quiet studio he would send into the world 
a moral lesson, that should delight and instruct, and leave in the 
world an abiding moral influence. Not only did Martin Gray 
long to win for himself a proud name on the earth, but with the 
poets and preachers, he would fain lift up his voice and teach — 
he, also, would be a priest and a reformer, and by his works 
testify to the infinite beauty of holiness and virtue. 

The artist's mind beat joyfully as he revolved this idea in his 
mind — his hope was high — ^his hand was skilful. 

" If my name only ranks with the masters' some day — if I 
can do some real and substantial good in my generation, I can- 
not labor too hard to secure these ends," he said to himself as 
he passed, unconscious of the noise and confusion about him, 
along the street. 

Mechanically turning the first corner, Martin moved on to 
quarters of the city where the strife and bustle of the multitude 
was more subdued. 

At onoe he stood silent, as though changed to marble ; then 
a heart-cheering cry of joyous surprise burst from him, "I have 
found it ! I have found it ! here is sunrise at last !" 

There were children playing in the street, poor little children, 
boys and girls, whose only play-ground was that hot and dusty 
place. In the person of one of the group, the quick eye of the 
artist detected extraordinary beauty, though it was decked in 
rags almost as extraordinary. She was a girl of six or seven 
years of age, faultless in form and feature, the very embodiment 
of one of Martin Gray's ideals. 

It was not solely the exquisite loveliness of the child's face, 
though the shape and coloring were perfect, but besides the dark 
rich hair which fell in such profusion on the shoulders of its 
little mistress, and besides the deep sapphire of the large languid 
eyes, and the classic regularity of feature, there was an expres- 
sion, a soul-look^ which intensified her natural beauty, and 
stamped her as the owner of an intellect whose range was far 
higher than that reached by any of her playmates. 
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"Tell me your name, little angel," said the artist, in the ex 
citement of his delight. 

" My name is Alice Flynn," was the prompt answer, accom- 
panied by a smile, and frank look of inquiry, which read very 
plainly — What is your name, and what do you want of me ? 

" Have you a mother ? where does she live ? Go with me to 
your home, I must speak with her." 

The child answered these queries by at once leaving her play- 
mates — the artist followed her quickly, and, in a few moments, 
they entered a narrow by-way. Passing a short distance along 
it, Alice paused before a shabby old frame house, which seemed 
on the point of bidding an eternal farewell to all things terres- 
trial. 

" This is the place where we live, sir," she said, with the 
sweetest voice in the world, " will you come in f 

" The little girl is yours, ma'am, I believe," said Martin, as 
he stood in the presence of what seemed to him an ogress, a 
gigantic woman, who certainly could lay but little claim to 
beauty, when compared with the " child-angel " who called her 
mother. 

" Yes — she was'nt lost, was she ? or was she up to mischief in 
the street, just tell me that ?" 

" No, no, nothing of the kind," answered the artist quickly ; 
" I was stmck with her appearance — and now that I have an 
opportunity, at last, of accomplishing an object I have long con- 
templated, I trust you will not object." 

" Lord, sir, what is it you want — speak it out quick, can't ye 
— my work is waiting for me, don't ye see 1 Do ye want the 
child's front teeth or her hair 1 I've sold her hair twice to a 
barber, but her teeth " 

"You mistake," exclaimed Martin, sharply, for he was dir- 
gusted with the cruel words and manner of the old beldam, " I 
am an artist — I would like to take her portrait — will you per- 
mit me to do so ?" 

" No ! — ^what would you do with it ? — the girl's about spiled 
now with folks' telling her how beautiful she is. To be sure, 
she is well enough (this with a sort of brutish pride) in looks, 
but beauty don't give us bread, and her looks only spiles her — 
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bhe is getting proud and hateful, since people have told her so 
much about it, the little fool." 

" If that is so, I fear it's not the wisest course to let her play 
so much in the street," said Martin. 

This approach to advice, roused the woman's ire. 

" Where's she to be kept, I'd like to know that ? A woman 
like me, as ams her bread by the sweat of her face, has little 
time to be looking after the young ones. People like me can't 
keep their children to home like other folks, who have plenty of 
room in-door and out. So, you see, young man, your advice 
aint worth much any how." 

" Of course, madam, you know your own business best ; but 
seriously, you cannot mean to refuse my earnest request? I 
assure you it will be the greatest favor if you will suffer me to 
take the child's likeness. I am willing to pay you for the pri- 
vilege." 

" Then it shall be done," said the woman, brightening up. 
"How much will you offer?" 

" Two dollars," was the answer. " I will pay you more at 
some future day — ^but I, also, am poor." 

Poor fellow, he spoke the truth, indeed, for the two dollars 
were just half the contents of his old faded purse, at that 
moment. 

" Well, she may go for that. Here, Alice, you're gwine to 
have your face painted — ^let me brush you up a little." 

" No — ^no, I pray, madam, leave her to me. I will take her 
to my studio as she is; I would not have her appearance 
changed in the least — the drapery of the child does not need 
any alteration — I will bring her to you again in an hour." 

" Well, she'll be safe enough I s'pose, go on." 

" Are you going to paint my face, sir 1 What for ? Will it 
hurt me ?" asked Alice Flynn, as she, with Martin, passed along 
the streets, hand in hand. 

" Not your fa4;€, child — I'm going to paint a face like yours, 
that is all." 

"What for?" 

" To hang up in my room, and then, perhaps, to sell it, some 
day, for a deal of money." 
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" Sell me ! sell my face !" and the little innocent laughed, 
and wondered why any body should want to buy a face like 
hers ! 

Martin, too busy with his own thoughts, made no answer to 
her many exclamations of astonishment, and wonder. Two 
steps at a time with the girl in his arms, did the youth ascend 
the three narrow steep flights of stairs which led to the poor 
little attic, which he dignified with the " name, style, and title" 
of studio. 

A barren place it seemed to Alice Flynn, for such a nice 
gentleman to live in ; indeed scarcely a whit better than her 
own poor home. 

"Are you poor tool" she asked with childlike confidence, 
and a most unchildish and unnatural sadness was in her voice 
as she spoke. 

" Yes, I am poor. I paint pictures for a living, Alice. I 
shall not grow rich in a day ;" and the artist's words were not 
uttered with his usual light-heartedness. 

" Now, lie quietly, Alice, for a moment," continued Martin. 
He had placed her on the ancient lounge, the only reasonable 
piece of furniture in the room. " Now, close your eyes ; ah, 
not 80 close, let them be half open as though you were just 
waking up ; now, I will paint a picture the world shall wonder 
at ! Yes, I also will make a sunrise !" 

Quietly and motionless as though bereft of life the child lay 
and watched the artist's movements : in him she forgot herself, 
coifsequently had none of that intense consciousness of expres- 
sion, so often perceivable in the faces of people who become 
immortalized and perpetuated on— canvas ! 

(What a sight to see ! the lonely, desolate places, where the 
impoverished children of genius, the painters, sculptors, and 
poets, have with patient, almost hopeless toil, wrought out 
their wonder-works !) 

An hour passed, and not for one jnoment had the hand of the 
artist paused ; it is enough to say, that even he was satisfied 
with the progress made during those swift-winged sixty minutes. 

Upon the easy couch Alice had fallen asleep unperceived by 
the painter ; he awakened her with regret, but the time he had 
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promised to keep her with him was passed, and Martin had 
little inclination to brave the wrath of the mother. Thought- 
fully he led the child to her home, and when he parted with her 
there, it was with a heart full of sorrow, for he knew that a life 
of hardship, and want, and temptation, was in store for that girl. 

'" Poor and handsome," thought he. " God protect her ! 
To be sure, it would be a sad sight were the innumerable host 
of poor people all hideously ugly ; and as to the necessity of 
the thing, it would seem that such folks require the simple 
pleasure of being admired, inasmuch as they are debarred from 
participating in all amusements that cost money, and beauty 
costs nothing. Yes, Heaven have mercy on the poor family 
that boasts of a beauty ! as surely as the sunlight, pride will 
creep in under the door-sill, or by the window — certainly in a 
covert manner. The pretty daughter must be prettily dressed, 
even at the expense and by the self denial of the more plainly- 
gifted remainder of the family. Then come struggles, heart- 
bitterness, and envy. God be thanked, if hatred and malice 
do not also come ! Now, there 's that little Alice Flynn, if she 
were only my sister, or one over whom I had the shadow of 
control! Oh, that I were only rich! She ought to be edu- 
cated! Heavens! what a smile; and what a mind she has; 
she thinks ! God defend her !" 

Indulging in such thoughts as these, Martin had passed again 
through the crowded streets, quite unmindful of all things save 
the high project he had conceived, which now for the first time, 
he felt convinced, might really be performed. Once mor»we 
find him before his easel, and how he labored there ! Six days, 
morning and evening, he worked on his creation, and Saturday 
night saw him looking upon it with such intensity of satisfac- 
tion, as betokened a very happy heart, for it was finished, and 
his heart and his mind jjjad declared it " very good !" 

The following week? tliere was to be an exhibition of the 
paintingfof native artists in New York, and to the rooms 
prepared, for this purpose Martin conveyed his work ; and it 
was not without a thrill of pride that he placed it among the 
multitudinous proofs of genius there. 

The "Sunrise" was unframed, and having been the last 
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brought in, it occupied an obscure and unfavorable position. 
But Martin surveyed it with the eyes of a lover. He knew 
its superior worth, and so fancied that others would behold 
it in just the same light. But Martin was destined to be dis- 
appointed : during the first days of the exhibition, while the 
rooms were filled to overflowing, but. little attention was paid 
his portrait. Sometimes it was so fortunate as to attract an 
exclamation of surprise, and a momentary glance of admira- 
tion ; and, once or twice, a group of young people stopped 
to honor it with examination — ^but there were works of well 
known artists, which must be criticised and applauded — there 
were " first attempts " of rich and fashionable men, which must 
be praised — and, besides, it was of course taken for granted 
that the best pictures occupied the most prominent positions, 
and that those condemned to the back-ground were only passa- 
bly good, or mediocre. 

By degrees, Martin began to take these facts into solemn 
consideration ; and then it was only by great effort that he 
managed to keep his hopes alive, that some good fortune was 
yet in store for his darling. 

An early hour on the morning of the fifth day, found him 
once more attracted to the exhibition-rooms — he would en- 
deavor to secure for his child a position more favorable, for 
some of the paintings had already been removed by their 
owners. 

But two persons were there when he entered — a lady and 
gentleman in deep mourning — and they were standing before 
his "Sunrise!" Passing up the long hall slowly, with his 
eyes directed to the closely-covered wall, where he saw, what 
only an artist could, the out-written, burning hopes of a mul- 
titude of men, he contrived to keep watch of the two who re- 
mained so long motionless and speechless before the pictured 
child. 

" Do you know the author of this work, sir, and if it is for 
sale ?" asked the stranger, as Martin drew near. 

" I have an acquaintance with the artist," answered he : " the 
painting, I think, is not for sale." 
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" Why should it be placed here then 1" asked the gentleman, 
quickly, and with great evident disappointment. 

" Because, sir, there is something dear to the author of a 
work besides the money which the sale of it would bring. I 
feel at liberty to answer you freely as you have asked : the 
artist hoped that, by this work, attention might be attracted to 
his skill, for he is a young man necessitated to labor, and as 
yet altogether unknown in his profession." 

" I admire the genius of the man ; he will succeed in making 
himself known to the world, beyond a doubt. But perhaps I 
might offer for this picture a price that would more than satisfy 
him." 

There was a silence ; and in the lady's eyes was such a be- 
seeching look, that it almost vanquished Martin's determination. 
Looking down, he said, 

" The painting is my work : I cannot part with it at any 
price." 

" It is yours ! and you will not sell it 1 Mr. Artist, you do 
not, cannot know, how much you refuse ! We had a child — a 
darling little girl — she was an angel to us — she is lost to us — ^is 
dead, young man ! And this portrait — ^it is so like her — I 
would secure it at any price ! Name it — high as you value 
your beautiful work, consider, to us, it is infinitely more valua- 
ble ! The hours of labor spent upon it have endeared it to you 
— it is more than even that to us — ^it is life — for it brings her 
back again !" 

The lady trembled as her companion pleaded with the artist 
so earnestly. It was not in Martin Gray to deny a plea like 
that. " It shall be yours !" he exclaimed : " permit me to re- 
tain the work for a few days — it shall then be returned to you." 

A thankful glance of the tearful eyes of the bereaved mother, 
was what Martin thought at that moment a full reward. 

" God bless you, sir ! you have made us happy ! If five 
thousand dollars are any compensation, they are yours." 

That was another kind of reward ! The young man thought 
both invaluable ; and it was with a light heart that he carried 
the picture once more to his attic studio. 
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Martin Gray's fortune was made, and ever after he was a firm 
believer in presentiments — for the Sunrise had in very truth been 
the making of him. In the midst of his good fortune, he did 
not forget the poor child, whose beauty had so materially aided 
his genius. Previous to his departure for the old world, he 
placed a well-filled purse in the mother's hands, saying, " Your 
child is an extraordinary girl. This money will be sufficient to 
secure her a good education — ^pray do not neglect it, for she will 
be an honor and a great help to you some day. Promise me 
that you will keep her out of the street as much as is possible, 
and that you will send her to school. I am going abroad ; when 
I come home again she will be nearly a woman. Give me your 
promise that she shall be sent to school." 

" Yes, she shall go : as to keeping her out of the street, I 

s'pose I might as well try to but, yes, I'll try my hand 

at it." 

" Be kind to her !" 

Martin travelled abroad. He studied in Italy, he studied in 
Germany — he journeyed through nearly all Europe. Among 
artists, and artist-patronizers, the success of his first exhibited 
picture was well-known, the Sunrise was everywhere comment- 
ed upon, and the papers liked to talk of the young artist, Martin 
Gray, of his skilful hand and generous heart. 

But during those years of labor and study, his one idea re- 
mained unaccomplished. The second picture, which he had re- 
solved should be a continuation of the Sunrise, was untouched. 
Imagination was not to be suffered to delay the work in this 
instance either — ^but the second picture, even as the first, must 
be a portrait. 

Still, his hands had not been idle. In Paris, his studio (it 
was not there an attic !) became a point of interest and fashion- 
able attraction; and in Hamburg, the American artist dwelt 
neither in poverty nor obscurity. Tlie walls of his rooms were 
adorned with evidences of his capabilities, and, besides the 
honors heaped upon him, in a pecuniary point of view, his labors 
had made his fortune. 
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Years passed on, and Martin was at home again ; at home, 
and surrounded by a multitude of friends, though when seven 
years before, he sailed from the great city, he might readily 
have told the voices which bade him God-speed. But fame and 
fortune wonderfully enhance the interest felt in the once poor 
son of genius — so Martin Gray proved it. His friendship and 
acquaintance was sought as most desirable ; his words were 
quoted, his dress and style imitated ; fair ladies trilled his 
songs, (for he was something of a poet, too,)#nd, as a " lion," 
the young exquisite was pronounced by fathers, mothers, and 
daughters, as perfect, charming, and altogether unexceptionable. 

" Well, what in the way of amusements, Frank ?" asked the 
artist, as arm-in-arm with a city gallant, he strolled up Broad- 
way, a few days after his arrival in New York. 

" What ! not heard yet that Alice gives a musical entertain- 
ment to-night ? My good fellow, you argue yourself unknown 
by such unseemly ignorance," gaily said his companion, the 
Hon. Francis Dundas. 

"Indeed, I must confess to ignorance. Who is this great 
singer Alice 1 Some newly-risen star, is she not ?" 

" Yes, but the few who have heard, say a star that bids fair 
lo prove of the first magnitude — and that even an artist's eyes 
can see no defect in her matchless beauty." 

" And which point of the compass does she hail from ?" 

" Oh, she is a native of our city. Her rare beauty, some 

time since, attracted the attention of old H , the millionaire, 

he does something towards educating her ; she turns out a girl 
of uncommon talents, and has determined to become a public 
singer. I am told her history is a complete romance, wanting 
nothing of tragedy or comedy to make it irresistibly inter- 
esting." 

" A singer, a genius, and a beauty ! we will hear her by all 
means !" exclaimed Martin, enthusiastically. 

And they did hear her. 

It was not a " grand entertainment." Alice was the sole 
performer. She had preferred it should be so, that her powers, 
whatever they were, might be estimated at their own worth. 
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Small, and well-chosen was the audience before which she 
appeared ; it was composed of people of refined taste, whose 
approbation a young debutante might be proud to win. How 
young she was ! and how truly and perfectly beautiful ! There 
was a slight flush on her cheek, else pale as marble, that told how 
strongly the chords of her heart were struck. She sang — oh ! 
the voice whose tones filled that high hall, was like that we hear 
in dreams, when angels come to keep watch over us, chanting 
through the lonaJiqjirs of the night ! ' 

During the wlbT» first part of the concert, there was an in- 
tense silence, for*the audience felt a deeper gratification than 
could be uttered ; but the smiles, and tears, and breathless 
silence of those gathered before her, were, to the maiden, tributes 
more acceptable than tumultuous applause had been. 

"She is a wonder!" " a miracle !" "what a voice !" "what 
style !" " only eighteen !" Such, and like exclamations escaped 
every listener Jjs " Alice " withdrew at the conclusion of the 
" first part," fmtn the saloon. 

Frank Dunc&s turned to his companion — 

"Well, GjT^y, what do ]/ou think? Your wits seem wan- 
dering." 1^ 

" I am lost ! it is divine ! I have never seen or heard her 
equal. Tell me, what did you say is her name? The face 
haunts me ; I could swear I have seen it before." 

" Tut ! swear not at all ! It's not likely you have ever seen 
her before to-night. Perhaps, however, she corresponds with 
some fairy-queen or lady-love, of your own prolific fancy. Is 
it not so ? I can well conceive such a thing possible, though 
I'm neither poet nor artist." 

Martin bowed, to save himself the necessity of reply, for he 
was deep in thought ; through the obscurity of the distant past, 
his memory was striving to grope her way. 

After a few moments, the singer appeared again. 

" Did you say her name is Alice?" asked Martin Gray, as his 
eyes, for the second time, rested upon her. "Alice — Alice, 
what else?" 

" I have never heard — she is only known by that name. She 
does not probably need so many cognomens as we less gifted 
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individuals ; and I suppose intends that the world shall know, 
without being told further, who is meant when the singer 
Alice is spoken of." 

"Dundas, I have seen that face before, you may depend 
upon it. Will you believe it, during all my residence in 
Europe, I have earnestly sought, but in vain, for just such a 
face as hers." 

" Pray, wherefore ] Are you not sworn foe of all lady-loves, 
save the sweet goddess of painting *?" , ^ 

" Hush ! Love has had nothing to db. with my search ; 
pretty faces are to be found everywhere ; and* though an artist, 
I am free to say, the man who marries a woman for her beauty, 
is a poor fool. Did you ever see my picture, called Sunrise ? 
the one I painted several years ago." 

" Remember it 1 why, my dear fellow, to be sure I do, and 
what a ^rand lift it gave you before the * darling public ;' I 
would be stupid indeed, to forget that picture ;|k copy of it has 
been the best ornament of my room for years.'^ 

" Well, perhaps you know, though of course 'you could not, 
for I never spoke of my intention to another — aver since that 
picture was finished, I have determined to ma* it one of a 
series, by painting two others, one of such innocjent loveliness 
arrived at womanly perfection — and the third was to be the 
image of crime, or beauty ruined. Never till this night have I 
seen a face worthy to take the second place in the series. I see 
one now, and I have an impression that amounts almost to a 
conviction, this woman is that child !" 

" She lives in Tenth-street. If you wish it, we will visit her 
to-night when the concert is over, or to-morrow. Perhaps, 
however, you would prefer calling upon her alone?" said 
Dundas, with a hearty, co-operating look of voice and manner. 

" By all means, accompany me ; we will go in the morning, 
and I would be willing to lay my life on it, that singer's name 
is Alice riynn." 

The following morning the lady sat alone in her simply- 
furnished apartment, in a boarding-house in Tenth-street. The 
beauty which had dazzled all who beheld her on the previous 
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night, did not owe anything to dress, or to lamp-light, it bore 
the inquisitive glance of the sunshine well. 

Alice received her guests, the Hon. Francis Dundas, and the 
Artist Martin Gray, with a grace and ease of manner which 
delighted them. She spoke with the enthusiasm of youth of 
the art in which she was so great a proficient, and every word 
she uttered, revealed a mind well cultivated, refined, and noble. 

An hour passed speedily by, but the Honorable gave no 
sign of an intention to depart. The artist who had surveyed 
her as he would ftn exquisite gem, first rising to take his leave, 
said, " I have a favor to urge, Madam, it is a very great one ; I 
am painting a series of portraits, will you permit me to take 
yours as a representation of Noonday ?" 

" J should be a poor representative of the majesty of your 
theme. Pardon me, I must decline an honor so unmerited." 

" Permit me to judge that," said Martin, earnestly. " It is an 
idea I have long desired to carry out. I wished to make the 
picture an exact likeness, and therefore sought a beauty that 
was perfect, so there should be no work left for my imagina- 
tion ; now that the object of my long search is found, do not 
deny me this great privilege. Only accompany some of your 
friends to my studio ; by showing you the Sunrise, I can better 
explain what it is I wish ; or perhaps you will sufier me either 
now, or to-morrow, to escort you thither." 

"To-morrow," she answered, "I will come. Ere then, I 
trust, you may find one elsewhere more worthy to represent 
your ideal." 

"That is utterly impossible. To-morrow then, before the 
rooms are filled with visitors, I shall look for you," said Martin, 
with a decidedly grateful accent and look, and the young men 
walked slowly away. 

III. 

The Noonday was nearly finished. The city was ringing 
with the surpassing beauty, and the matchless voice of the 
young singer, Alice. And Martin Gray's numerous and power- 
ful friends everywhere declared, that the picture on which he 
worked so diligently, would add the greenest leaf to his glory- 
crown. 
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The artist loved his picture — loved he the original 1 No ! he 
could have worshipped the canvas on which that matchless 
face was impressed, but when he looked on Alice, and listened 
to her beautiful words, and the so musical, delicious pronuncia- 
tion, though he saw and heard with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, it was still only that of the artist — the man's heart 
was untouched. 

He had never shown her the " child-angel." After his first 
call upon her, so strengthened was become his persuasion that 
she was ike Alice of by-gone recollections, that he feared to 
hazard the display of the portrait to her. 

Let us see if his precaution was a wise one. 

It was the last sitting. On the following day the lady was to 
depart, with a distinguished company of singers, on a long pro- 
fessional tour through the Western and Southern cities. She 
had risen, for the hour was past, and stood looking for the last 
time on the beautiful works of the artist. 

" Do you remember," said Martin, approaching her, " I pro- 
mised to show you the portrait which I called the Sunrise? 
Pardon me that I have not done so before, this is the one." 

He raised his hand, and turned to the light a small picture 
which for the few past days had looked upon the wall. 

A broken exclamation of surprise, rather than the usual tri- 
bute of warm praise, escaped the young creature. 

" Did you paint this *?" she asked. " Pray, tell me when, 
and how," she added, recovering her self-possession immediately. 

" I was a youth, poor and needy, having some talent and a 
great deal of taste for sketching and painting. Unfortunately, 
as I thought then, I was forced either to resign altogether this 
employment so delightful to me, or to pursue it in order to 
supply myself with food and clothes. To me it must not be a 
pastime. I could not hesitate long — it became my profession. 
But I had what to another might seem an inconceivable dislike, 
to painting faces, merely as a workman paints letters on a sign. 
I imagined that it was just as easy to win the smiles of For- 
tune, by picturing only the exceedingly beautiful, and giving 
them emblematic names. Passing one day through the streets 
of this very city, I came upon a group of children playing — one 
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of that little band struck me as being nothing short of perfec- 
tion ; I could think of nothing as I gazed on her, but how beauti- 
ful a sunrise ! how splendid a day will ensue ! At my request 
the child led me to her home ; the mother consented that I 
should take the little one's likeness, and, this is it ; I never saw 
the girl again. Afterwards, as you already know, I travelled in 
Europe; but though constantly on the look-out, I never found a 
Noonday, worthy to follow a Sunrise like that child's. I thank 
you, madam, that, in you, and in my own land, I have found 
what Europe could not show me." 

" May I ask," said the lady with face slightly averted from 
the artist's gaze, " may I ask the name of the girl ?" It was the 
question which of all others he wished her to propose, and he 
watched her closely as in a careless tone that belied his glance, 
he said, 

" I remember it very well ; it was Alice Flynn." 

"Thank you. It is indeed a lovely picture. You have 
amply deserved, sir, all the honors that are, or can be awarded 
you." 

Martin Gray attended her to the carriage that stood in wait 
ing, but Alice, the songstress, did not look upon him till she 
gave her hand in parting ; when he saw her face then, the artist 
knew he had not been deceived ; she was pale as death. 

A few months afterwards came from a city far to the south, 
a letter to our hero ; its contents were a bank note and these 
words ; — 

" The child for whose education you so generously provided, 
when both she and yourself were poor and unknown, would 
fain convince you that with increase of years, and fortune, and 
happiness, she has not forgotten, that she is not ungrateful. All 
the good that has befallen her in this life, she is glad and proud 
to trace directly to you — to that one act of well-timed charity. 
May the God of Heaven forever bless you ! The ' Sunrise' 
and the ' Noonday' of your life you have made unspeakably 
glorious, may the ' Night' be without a cloud, and complete 
in its magnificence !" 

It required no shrewd guesser to determine for Martin Gray, 
the author of this brief note. The cities of the south were at 
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that very moment vieing with each other in lauding the 
Northern Songstress, the queen of beauty and song, the lady 
" Alice" — and the artist rejoiced in her brilliant success, impa- 
tiently waiting till he should see and speak with her again. 

There were few homes on earth so beautiful as his; and 
the wife and children of his age — for Martin in course of 
time became an old man — were all that his heart could desire. 
There were no lines betokening care, or fierce strife with the 
world on his handsome face: he had labored, and that con- 
stantly, it is true, but his had not been a wearying toil, rather, 
intensely satisfying. The visions of beauty with which he 
mentally surrounded himself, had never been frightened away 
by harsh experience — to him, even as in his youth, " all things 
beautiful were what they seemed !" 

Many enchanting, perfect works had gone forth from his 
hands to the care of the world, but there were two original 
paintings for which he rejected every offer, however extravagant. 
Copies and engravings of them had been made, but the canvas 
on which his fingers worked, while his eyes gazed on the 
loveliest and most perfect specimens of beauty to his mind con- 
ceivable, were precious, — were beyond all price to him. 

The series had not yet been completed, for Martin Gray had 
never seen a human being fearfiilly beautiful and irrevocably 
fallen, whereby to represent the " Night." And as years passed 
on, his heart more earnestly and continually hoped he never 
might. 

The great artist is dead ! The passing visions of a beautiful 
fancy have forever, flitted away — " he sleeps the last sleep," — 
but his works live after him. They live to speak to us of their 
creator — to tell us of his goodness, of the deep, unfathomed 
spring of human love, within his heart. He sleeps ; but he 
has left a name that is cherished by his country — and his genius 
is a source of national pride. How well is he remembered and 
loved by those who knew him ! and the students in his own 
glorious art, with what enthusiasm and reverence do they 
cherish his memory! 

During his widow's life the studio remained as he had left it ; 
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it was a Mecca, to whith, for years, pilgrims the most devout 
resorted. To many that artist's rooms were sacred places: 
standing in 'them, they breathed the air of inspiration, and held 
sweet communings with the Spirit of the Beautiful ! 

Of the sublime lessons, and they were many, which spoke 
forth from those walls, there was one that made the gazer shud- 
der and turn pale. No one, looking on the three faces which 
were separated from all other paintings wrought by the same 
hand, could resist the conviction that the artist had meant to 
convey to the gazer's mind, a deep and an awful moral lesson, 
for the " Night" was with the "Sunrise" and the "Noonday !" 

It was marvellous, it was dreadful, to trace the great re- 
semblance between the likenesses of the angelic little child, the 
imcomparably beautiful maiden, and the splendid but fallen 
woman ! 

The same bright, curling hair— the same deep, sapphire eyes 
— the fresh bloom on the fair cheek — the graceful form — ^they 
were unmistakable. But, oh ! there was an expression on those 
features of the eldest woman, that the innocent child and the 
guileless maiden could not have interpreted : it was a bold, de- 
fiant look, which told it was a sorrowful and an ever-to-be-la- 
mented day, that saw her come before the world to wrestle for 
its honors — a very siren, but, ah ! how weak to strive against 
its sinful allurements — ^its awfiil temptations. 

They are one and the same, felt every heart that gazed upon 
them. Reader, they were! For the "Night" was also a por- 
trait^ and the last work of Martin Gray ! 

Alas, alas ! sweet Alice ! splendid and courted Alice ! wretch- 
ed, and ruined Alice ! 
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AN EXHAUSTED TOPIC. 



THE COQUETTE. 

From a fiir longer time than I can well rememter, till within 
two years past, the Cleveland family were our next door neigh- 
bors. Florence, the eldst daughter of the house, was a dear 
friend of mine, and I would not for the world make her the 
heroine of this story to-day, were it not for the following fact : 
two years ago, the whole family migrated to Wisconsin, and 
now that they are gone so very far out of the world, I think 
no blame should be attached to me for giving her " experience " 
to the good public. Sure am I, that buried as she is in the 
backwoods, she will never hear that I have seized upon her as 
a subject whereabout to expatiate — without some, of our travel- 
ling people prove so forgetful of themselves, and what is due to 
Flory and me, as to touch upon this topic when they meet her 
in the West. 

Everybody said that Florence was a "coquette," and ad- 
mitting, as a settled thing, the idea that " what everybody says 
must be true," I suppose she was — that is, she was " a gay, airy 
girl, fond of admiration " — and I will not deny that she may 
have exerted herself the least bit in the world to obtain it ; but 
most indignantly do I repel the assertion that she was artful or 
designing, or that she ever regularly "set a trap" to ensnare 
any human heart. 

Florence, when she went from us, was of middle height, very 
fair, and her cheeks wore the bloom of roses — ^her hair was of 
a light, glossy brow^TTi-and, oh, those beautiful ringlets ! I can 
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vouch fijir the truth of it, they never emerged from curl-papers 
(and, by the way, how refreshing and pleasant, now-a-days, it is 
to see anything natural, even a paltry curl !) Then her eyes, 
"deeply, divinely blue," sometimes filled with a sober, tran- 
quil, holy light, and, again, dancing, beaming, and overflowing 
with joy and happiness. 

Though riory was the admiration of all eyes, and the beaux 
seemed really to have no appreciation of the presence of we 
poor insignificants when she was by, yet to not many of us did 
the "green-eyed monster" ever whisper one bad, ungracious 
thought of her. We all loved her, and a sadder set never 
waited in our depot the arrival of the Eastern train, than 
gathered there the day Mr. Cleveland and family were to leave 
for a home in the " far West." 

There were some, indeed, who invariably honored Florence 
with the title of " coquette ;" they had a way of closing their 
eyes and sighing very sanctimoniously whenever they heard of 
her new conquests : particularly may this remark apply to old 
widow Forbes, who rejoiced in the possession of four grown-up 
daughters, " fixtures " most decidedly they were, in her house- 
hold — for these four were not in any way remarkable for pos- 
sessions of any kind, and two of them had well-nigh passed the 
third stage of woman's unmarried life. But by fai* the greater 
part of the villagers rejoiced in the presence of Florence Cleve- 
land, as they would in a sunbeam on a dull day ; she was always 
so cheerful, so generous, and obliging. 

None of those sunny curls of hers were visible the day Flo- 
rence set out on her journey. Perhaps you think that was 
because ladies do not usually travel with such appendages in 
view, and that they were snugly packed away in the back of 
her travelling hat ] But had Flory's head been uncovered then, 
I fear me it would have borne terrible witness to the desecrating 
hands which had been busy about it ; for the fairy-like ringlets 
which had so long adorned the beautiful head, fiiU beautiful 
enough without them, were slumbering on the hearts of us, her 
miserable, weeping cronies ; and I know not how many gentle- 
men's purses were freighted with like treasure. 

What a stupid, silent company we were gathered there that 
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day ! It was a bright morning — there was not a cloi|i to be 
seen in all the sky, and Susy, the old fortune-teller, said it was 
a day that augured well for their future prosperity : but that did 
not help us any. Everybody seemed to think we were about 
to lose the choicest light of our village, and so, indeed, we were. 

At last the odious depot-bell rung — soon after the "fire- 
demon " heaved in sight, followed by its long train of crowded 
cars. In ten minutes, the leave-taking was over, our friends 
were seated, their worldly goods were stowed away, another 
ring of the bell, that never sounded half so remorselessly before, 
and away they went, over the road, across the bridge, past the 
burial-ground, and on — on — on ! 

To my bosom I pressed a package Florence had given me 
that morning, which she bade me not open till they were fairly 
gone. I need not tell you how I hastened home when I had 
seen the last of her — how, with just one look at their old 
garden, which ran back of our house, through whose paths we 
had wandered so often together — how, with one thought of my 
loneliness, I hied away to my room, that I might be alone with 
my sorrow. There, also, everything seemed determined to 
speak of her. Close by the window, was the " old arm chair," 
her parting gift; — a keepsake — many a time had the broad 
leather-covered seat supported us both, and so, of course, the 
very sight of it gave me such a blue-fit, that I threw myself into 
its "open arms," and indulged in the most luxurious fit of 
weeping, the length whereof might be counted by hours. But 
when I had fairly cried it out, (you know all things must have 
an end,) I went to bed with the most dreadful headache con- 
ceivable, and opened, then, with more of regret than curiosity, 
the last testament of dear Flory. 

It was in the shape of a long, long letter, filling many pages 
of paper ; but I shall not indulge the reader with a glance even 
at all the contents — satisfy yourself with these few extracts, and 
oblige yours, &c. 

" Writing is not my forte^ you know that very well," the 
epistle began, "but I have been, for a long time past, deter- 
mined to explain myself to you — and when father finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing us all that the West is such a wonderful 
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countrjn and that it is the best and only place in which to settle 
our troop of boys, I made up my mind to write you what I had 
intended to speak. Don't think me vain, but I'm going to be 
my own heroine in these pages ; I'm going to give you the key 
which will make all clear before you, that was aforetime unex- 
plainable. 

" When I am gone, and the partial regret some will feel at 
first, is worn away, and they begin with all earnestness to give 
me what they think my due, honoring me once more with the 
flattering titles they have already bestowed on me so freely, then 
do you, my friend, take up the gauntlet in my defence. If I should 
happen to die of those horrible fevers, into whose hands we are 
about to commit ourselves ' aunt Sally ' may say it is a just 
' dispensation of Providence ' that has removed me ; and that 
forlorn old Juliet Baker might take it into her head to write my 
veritable history, under the title of ' The Coquette,' and so be 
published in one of the Magazines, as a warning to all who shall 
come after me — an immortality to which, I assure you, I do not 
aspire. Or Tom Harding might be tempted to discourse 
more eloquently than ever on my respective demerits — drawing 
some of his most sage conclusions therefrom. So, dear, if such 
things do happen, remember to stand up valiantly for ' woman's 
rights ' and me ! 

" As I have mentioned Tom Harding's name, I may as well in 
these ' confessions ' have done with him as speedily as possible. 

" I know very well what the gossips said, when it was rumored 
that I had ' cut him dead,' after encouraging the poor fellow, 
who was really ' too good for me.' But it happened in this case 
that they were all wrong — as doth, unfortunately, sometimes 
happen even with gossipers. 

" Tom, since time immemorial (you will bear me out in the 
truth of this statement,) has been one of the most active of our 
village beaux ; attaching himself, with all his canine character- 
istics, to every lady favored with the least beauty, and making 
himself vastly useful in getting up all sorts of parties of plea- 
sure in summer, and in the winters also. It was very needful, 
was it not, that we should always be on good terms with him, 
and this, as a body, you know very well, we managed to do. 
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As he had been in love with, and offered himself to at least a 
dozen girls of our acquaintance, I don't know why he should 
have thought / would take up with him at last. Now, was it 
not presumption, Carry ? To be sure he did come to our house 
night after night, and sat often with us in church on Sundays, 
and it was rumored we were engaged, but that, I fancy, did not 
make the case a clear one ! 

" The fact is, I never for a moment thought of marrying Tom 
Harding ; but I did suppose him a great deal better youth than 
he proved to be. When he foolishly proposed the subject to 
me, I dismissed it again, quietly as might be, convincing him 
that the thing was forever impossible. And I kept his secret 
well. No one, till to-day, can say that I was ever guilty of 
speaking of this offer and its refusal, and you know why I now 
refer to it. Tom himself, by his ungentlemanly conduct, ex- 
posed all that ever was exposed, and his impudent, silly be- 
havior towards me, has made me heartily despise him. I 
sincerely hope no damsel that / love, will ever accept offers, 
which some dozens of women may yet have the honor to hear 
from him. 

" Harry Kirkland was indeed a fine fellow — at least I thought 
so once — for I was engaged to him, within a time I well remem- 
ber. Talented too— was he not ? But, oh, what an unreasona- 
ble mortal ! 

" When I engaged myself to Harry I did love him truly, or 
what I thought was him, but you will not wonder that my love 
cooled before such evidences of tyranny as he gave, in a petty 
manner : they afforded me overpowering proof of what I might 
expect when the chains of Hymen should be flung around us. 

" He went to his club, and the lyceum, and became a member 
of the Odd-Fellows' Society, so soon as there was one organized 
in the village — ^indeed, on all points, acted his own pleasure even 
as to the number of segars he would smoke per day. And I, 
like a reasonable woman, thinking all this part and parcel of 
his own business, never thought of interfering. But no sooner 
had I, in a kind of dumb way answered his pathetic appeals, by 
acknowledging that I loved him, than he at once, without ques- 
tioning his right and title, proceeded to take the reins of gov 
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ernment into his own^ hands. And then it was incessantly, 
* Florence, why do you allow that coxcomb to visit you V — or, 
' why did you go to the party last night when I was away V — 
or, 'how can you endure that conceited fool?' — or, 'do, dear, 
manage your hair in some other style, curls are so common !' 
Or, at another time, when I had arranged myself with special 
thoughts of him and his particular taste, the ungracious saluta- 
tion would be ' It is so strange you will wear flounces ; / can- 
not endure them — and they do not become you.' 

" Well, I gave James Thompson, ' the coxcomb,' as Harry 
called him, leave to understand I was no more ' at home ' to 
him ; and I stayed away from all places of amusement to 
which Harry would not, or could not go, (which former I at last 
discovered was most frequently the case). And I did treat 
Charles Wood more coolly than my conscience approved, for 
nature gave him a good, kind heart, if she did not make him a 
genius ; and I left off flounces, which my tasty little dress- 
maker thought ^8uch a pity;' and I braided my hair, which 
all the time cried out against the stifl* bands put on the curly 
locks ; and, in short, for six months I made a fool of myself, by 
giving way to all my exacting lover's whims. It makes me 
shudder when I think of what had been my fate if I had mar- 
ried him — I should have died a very martyr long before this 
day. 

" I knew that on most subjects, Harry's opinion was worth 
having, his judgment sound — so I resolved to try what might 
be done on this point, which concerned our happiness so much. 
By degrees I went back to my old habits, saying never a word 
to him about the test I was intending to put to him. Perhaps 
you would have proceeded differently — you might have chosen 
to urge him not to distress himself about affairs far too trifling 
for his interference — about which no woman likes the dictation, 
even of a favored lover. 

" But, such a course was not the one for me ; and, in the 
end, a person acting on other reasoning than mine, probably 
would have arrived at the climax I did. Wherever among my 
old friends I chose to go, I went,- without consulting the pleasure 
of his highness, who had led me about as a child quite long 
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enough. What books I liked, I read — considering my judgment 
in such a matter quite as good as his own. 1 dressed in what 
fashion I pleased, and wore my hair in the style nature intended. 
At one determined stroke, I broke the thread-like chains, which, 
from their very fineness, had been more galling than links of iron. 
I could read Harry^s thoughts by his undisguised astonishment 
of look ; and it was with anxiety, I do confess, that I awaited 
the result. For all this time I loved him well, though my at- 
tachment was not of a nature so selfish as was his love for me. 

" One day I sent him a note, with a purse which I had knitted 
for him, requesting him to accompany me in the evening — there 
was to be a horse-back party on the lake-shore. Much aston- 
ished was I on the return of the messenger — he brought back 
an answer to my note, with the rejected gift! Harry declined 
the ride, saying he had a severe headache, (well might his head 
ache, when it contained a brain capable of conceiving such a 
note !) After some preliminaries, Harry proceeded to tell me 
that my gifts were altogether unacceptable, so long as my heart 
continued not right towards him; that I had grieved him be- 
yond all expression, by the heartlessness I had exhibited in my 
disregard of all his wishes and opinions ; this strange note ended 
by begging that I would not join the party that night — he would 
visit me in the evening, and receive from me then any explana- 
tions I might be ready to make. 

" In ten minutes more, the messenger was on his way back 
to Harry Kirkland's office, bearing with him a neat package, 
which contained that young man's notes, miniature, gifts, &c., 
with an assurance, which I wrote with a most steady hand, that 
my evening ride would doubtless prove vastly agreeable ; and, 
that as J had no apologies to offer or explanations to make, he 
need not be under the inconvenience of seeking me again at 
home, or elsewhere. I will not speak of the manner in which 
that afternoon passed away after I had returned Harry's second 
note unanswered, unopened ; nor what thoughts were busy in my 
mind ; nor what feelings filled my heart. But, I will tell you this, 
at tea-time, when father came home, he did not reject his daugh- 
ter's kiss, nor the purse either ; and now it is snugly resting in 

the bottom of his pocket, well filled, as I hope it ever may be. 

6 
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" That moonlight ride — you remember it : perhaps you re- 
member, also, that there was no gayer mortal among you than 
a certain Florence Cleveland. She may not have slept quite 
soundly that night, but it was not very long that Harry Kirk- 
land's image disturbed her dreams. He was proud as I — • 
doubtless thought himself the abused one ; and I can readily 
believe, that many times since he has blessed the day that saved 
him from coquetting me. You know how suddenly Harry 
moved to New York that fall, and also how you wondered, in 
your ignorance, that we did not correspond ! 

" And what of George Stephenson ? Ha ! ha ! ! I always 
laugh when I think of him— do ycm, dear 1 What did we think 
of him, till we discovered one day, much to our amazement, 
that he was engaged to us both 1 I will leave the echo to an- 
swer what! 

" Never shall I forget that tableau presented — ^we being our 
own spectators — when, with head resting on my knee in the old 
summer house, you, with trembling lips told me of that delightful 
youth, and of your future prospects ; and how when you ap- 
proached the interesting climax, I chimed in, and told my story 
too ; and how, instead of becoming sworn foes from that hour, 
two more loving and light-hearted beings seldom took pen in hand, 
than we, when we wrote that joint letter which saved George 
from the fate of bigamists ! Well, we must agree that there 
was never a more fascinating youth than he, if only to save 
ourselves from the obloquy of falling in love with such a rogue. 
Who 'd have thought it 1 those very stories of his early life and 
sorrows, which drew such earnest tears from my eyes, I sup- 
pose you, too, have wept as he told them. Ah me ! — ^Then, 
there was the poet Ernest Ward. I tolerated him, because his 
father was a college friend of my paternal, who wished us 
always to show the boy kindness, and make him feel that he 
was not quite without friends in the world. But you cannot 
believe that I loved him. Poor fellow ! he is dead now. A 
long life seemed never to me to be his heritage : the feet is, he 
did not possess sufficient energy to keep him alive. And he 
was eternally railing against fete and his poverty, themes which 
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no man must dwell on, who wishes to gain favor in my eyes. 
His talents were not of that order which commands the ear of 
the public, and yet he seemed to think so, and in that thought 
centred his hope. There was nothing practical about Ernest. 
He belonged to that miserable class of dreamers (how many of 
them we see around us !) who are aptly described as having 
lost their way in the great roads of life — as having groped 
blindly past the stations they were designed to fill. Ernest had 
a good deal of fancy and ingenuity, more than should have been 
lavished on newspaper enigmas, and verses descriptive of the 
color of my hair, and eyes; he might have made a capital 
designer and manufacturer of toys. He was made, I am con- 
vinced, for some such purpose, and might have excelled in some 
such art ; but least of all you will acknowledge was Ernest 
Ward fitted to be my husband — and well for us was it, that if 
he did not know it, / did. 

" Last of all of whom I will speak is Edward Graham ; and 
thus I fancy I hear him lamented by some whom I will say, I 
am not sorry to have left behind me — ' a fine fellow, but driven 
to desperation and to sea, by that worthless flirt, Florence 
Cleveland.' Now will I give you an opportunity, ma chere, to 
laugh in your sleeve, if you will, for beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, I am engaged to this same Edward, and what is more, 
I mean to marry him. 

"How shall I explain conduct that will appear strange as 
this to you 1 You know Ned almost as well as I do ; as we 
have both known him from our childhood, it would be idle in 
me to speak of his fine, noble, generous character, and of his 
sensibleness — which is a far rarer component of the human cha- 
racter than many people seem to imagine. Our engagement 
was, I confess, an altogether unanticipated thing to me, though 
there was always a lingering thought in my mind that Ned 
approached a little nearer my standard of manly perfection, 
than any suitor I ever had. You and I have often admired the 
outward man, so I will not now speak of those great black eyes 
of his, which seem to pierce you through and through — as 
though they would know all your secret thoughts — which as far 
as regarded him could be only thoughts of admiration and 
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respect. Neither will I now refer to that glorious voice, and the 
manly, form that was never yet bent with the weight of a mean 
or sordid thought — that could not stoop to anything low or 
ignoble. Now, when I tell you, that Ned hired himself to a sea 
captain, whom his fether has known from boyhood, for three 
years, — ^that his wages, excepting a trifle, have been paid at 
Ned's request, into his fether's hands, to aid the old man in his 
embarrassment, you will certainly concur with me in blinking, 
that my Edward Graham is the most noble and generous youth 
in the whole world ! 

" Only a week before his departure we made our arrangements ; 
for before that time, Ned had never spoken to me of love. I 
never heard of his broaching the subject to any one else, did 
you ? In three years he is coming back again — ^by that time we 
shall have become settled, and have learned to love our new 
home. What farmers we shall be ! Then Ned will join us in 
Wisconsin ; and who says we shall not be a happy family there? 
and that Flory will not prove quite tractable and human, 
although people have dared and presumed to call her a * des- 
perate flirt V 

"So my dearest, I have given you a true history of my 
coquetting (?) life, with the exception of the tragedies you are 
acquainted with already. Frank Blake died it is true, but never 
for a moment have I reproached myself with his death. He 
was * found drowned,' so the verdict of the coroner's jury ran ; 
but have none others been found drowned than men who were 
in love? lam not jesting, or speaking lightly now. Heaven 
knows the subject is too fearful to jest about ! Could they who 
have seemed to delight in calling me little better than a mur- 
dress, but know what bitter, bitter hours I have spent writhing 
under their scorpion tongues, they would, I think, be satisfied. 
I tell you again, my friend, Frank never treated me more 
kindly, or considerately, or justly, than he did that day when I 
told him I could not love him as he deserved to be loved — 
though I must ever bear towards him the utmost respect, the 
kindliest feelings. And when Tom Harding made that inci- 
dent a theme for newspaper gossip, I wonder Heaven did not 
blast the right hand that dared write such things. 
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" You know afterwards, I went to Frank's home — to his 
widowed mother. She, too, turned in horror from me, when I 
told her who I was, and why 1 had come so far from my home 
in search of her. Go to her now, my friend, and she will tell 
you that she attaches to me no blame. Even the agonized, 
heart-broken mother believed me, when I told her all that had 
transpired between her son and me. She knows, as you know, 
and as I know, that I never won the affections of her son inten- 
tionally, for the mean purpose of adding one more name to my 
list of conquests. 

" And of that other whose name I will not write — he who 
died in the convict's cell — had I aught to do with that man's 
crimes 1 The brutish madness with which he heard my refusal 
of his suit — his dreadful downward course afterwards; oh, can 
unretumed love be the instigator of such crimes 1 Had he not 
been a reckless youth ever: disliked of all the village boys, 
whose friendship, even his wealth and good family could not 
buy for him ? If I would not wed a villain such as he, where 
rests the blame? Oh surely, not with me. I did not make 
that festering, sinful heart of his, nor did I lure him on to hope 
that I would ever be his wife. If love is heaven, what were 
life with such a man ? I cannot write more. ' I am not what 
1 have been.' Yet the sun shines brightly still, as in my child- 
hood, and the future is full of hope. If I have disproved that 
charge of folly and heartlessness laid against me, it is well ; 
nevertheless, I cannot think my proceedings have been so very 
criminal, or sinful — they had no power to frighten honest- 
hearted, noble, Ned Graham ! 

"Hereafter, when you see a woman whose conduct is (as 
mine has been till now) to you quite unexplainable, and full of 
mystery, listen, dear friend, and bid those around you listen, a 
little more earnestly to the voice of human love, and christian 
charity ; and trust me, the number of those who have the power 
to act long in direct opposition to the better impulses of 
woman's nature, is surprisingly small. 

" If your trust continues in me still unshaken, as in the days 
gone by, (I know it does — that you have not seriously doubted 
me ever,) come ere long to Wisconsin, and I will insure you a 
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husband of the ^ free soil,' who shall bear as little resemblance 
to our faithless George, as my Edward does, and a home in the 
wilderness, the glorious wilderness ! 

" God bless you, love — good bye. ^" 

I have not yet obeyed the call of my friend to the fer west, 
now her happy home. Do you think it advisable for me to 
place myself in the hands of such a — , but first let me ask you, 
do you think Florence Cleveland was a coquette? And if 
so, 'is a coquette a heathen ? 

And, is this once prolific topic yet exhausted ? 
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THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 

" Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse." 

Two infants, bearing no sort of resemblance, save in sex and 
helplessness, were on the same day born. 

Surrounding one, was all the pomp and state that distin- 
guishes the mansion of a lord in the land, and amid scenes of 
almost regal magnificence, the eyes of the infant opened. Far 
to the opposite as you can well conceive, was the home and sur- 
roundings of the other new comer on earth. 

Joy-bells were rung, there was a smile of satisfaction on the 
lip of the sire, and gladness in the heart of the mother, when 
their first-bom, the heir of princely wealth, awoke to life. But 
there was, in that same hour, a sorrowful increase of anxiety 
and care laid on the mind of the poverty-stricken father, and a 
despondency and sickness of heart in the mother of the other 
child. 

Besides the satisfaction with which the birthday of the one 
was welcomed by many friends and a great household, and the 
attentions of the poor kind friend who, on that day, strove to 
make that other family comfortable, there were other and far 
different attendants of these twain. 

While the heir of the greatest estate of the kingdom, lay help- 
less in the arms of his nurse, unseen by all eyes save his own, 
which were half shut and apparently without any power of vision, 
there came fluttering through a path of sunlight a white-winged 
dove. It floated around the little child, circling ever nearer and 
nearer, and striving, as though it were a human thing, to win 
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the attention of the child. But it was only for a moment that 
the babe glanced upward and looked upon the gentle bird. 
Even the white glitter of those wings which were like silver in 
the sunshine, could not successfully attract his eyes : for, also 
brightened by that sunlight, coiling, and moving rapidly on, his 
black eyes glistening and emitting that baleful light which has 
an almost almighty power to charm the souls of men, came the 
serpent to that place which was so hallowed by the presence of 
a young, new life. The bright thing dared to lay itself at that 
child's feet, to fix those hateful eyes full on the innocent ! And 
lo ! the infant's tiny arms outstretched as though he would clasp 
the reptile to his breast ! and a gay smile overspread the face of 
the boy. 

So from the walls of that proud castle, the unregarded dove 
sped away, and the sun, which had been all that day shining so 
brightly, went suddenly behind a cloud. Ere night came, there 
was a furious storm breaking over and around the mansion of 
that lord ; the rains descended, and the winds blew violently 
upon it, so that the day which had opened bright with promise 
and rejoicing, closed in darkness and gloom. And while the 
mother pressed her infant more closely to her breast, as though 
she might so shield it from all harm, an unaccountable fear 
came upon her — and, with dark presentiments of evil, the 
powerful lord paced his fine halls alone. The frenzied joy 
which filled his heart when they told him that an heir to his 
house was born, had quite died away, and it was with a shudder 
almost of regret, that he thought upon the child. 

So passed the first day of the new Lord of Rossford on this 
earth. 

That other, who, in the same hour with Walter Cunningham, 
first saw the light, was the child of a poor day-laborer. The 
birth of an heir to the poverty of that house, was no extraordi- 
nary event — there were no bells rung to tell the gladness of the 
parents' hearts — there was no feasting and making merry, be- 
cause unto them a child was born ! 

Already many young beings had come into that home to be 
fed, and clothed, and cared for. Of course, beyond the pro- 
curing of apparel and food for their offspring, the hopes of the 
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parents might not soar ; their bodily wants were all that they 
coidd satisfy ; indeed all the capabilities of the hard-working 
man and woman were completely exhausted in their toil for 
such things as perish. 

The father had gone to his labor, whfch, no matter what the 
event, so long as sickness was not on him, must not be suspend- 
ed for a day, or something very like starvation, would speedily 
ensue ; the ill-clad, ill-fed children were out at play ; the mother 
slept. 

The faded old curtain which shaded the window of the hovel, 
was slightly put back, and a stray sunbeam peeped in, thinking, 
no doubt, it was a worthy act of charity to enliven so poor a 
place. Its pure rays were not shocked by such a scene of filth 
and degradation as too frequently meets the gaze that dares fix 
on the homes of the poorest poor. -Hard workers though they 
were, with scarcely a thought of ever bettering their circum- 
stances in life in any degree, the good mother of that household 
would have thought it a sin and a shame to increase the discom- 
fort of her children and husband, by making the worst of a 
fortune, bad enough in itself. 

No coroneted cradle, no robes of lace, were prepared for this 
little child ; no costly gifls were sent him ; no congratulations 
were lavished on the parents ; no proud and flattering predic- 
tions were made as to the future of the babe. Ah, no ! wrap- 
ped up in coarse, rude " swaddling clothes," the infant awaited 
those two visitants which every day and hour attend the newly- 
born. 

The blue eyes of the boy were upraised. Though their power 
of vision was not the most acute, they saw, perhaps, something 
to admire even in the dark and smoke-stained ceiling, which was 
so low as to seem almost even within his reach. A wise ob- 
server of things might have regarded this act of the child as a 
sure indication of the strong excelsior spirit within him. But, 
perhaps again, and most likely, the act was simply a providen- 
tial one, for just then, overhead, the white dove paused, and fan- 
ned him by the gentle motion of her wings, and the infant 
smiled when he saw it, and a faint, weak cry of joy escaped 
him. The woman who was watching him, moved him gently 

G* 
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in her arms, and the action forced his eyes to fall upon the black, 
many-hued serpent which lay coiled at his feet. Strange was 
the cry that burst then from his lips, but it was a cry of terror 
rather than of joy. 

Slowly was the dove flitting away, when the child's eyes 
raised again and fixed upon it : looking back with intense regret 
and sorrow, the silver-winged saw the appealing look of the 
infant, which seemed beseeching him to stay and abide there — 
and, quick as thought, the look was answered, the dove was 
hovering, a guardian angel, over the child again ! 

And still the mother slept, but, in a measure, the destiny of 
that child was fixed ! 

The sunshine disappeared gradually from the little room ; ere 
long, the children came home again, " tired of play ;" the clouds 
gathered thick and black, the thunder muttered in the distance, 
and frequent flashing of lightning, told of the wild " storm 
brewing." Soon the father came from his labor. The heavy 
look of care with which he had gone forth in the morning, was 
entirely gone from his honest face — a smile was on his lip, and 
a cheerful light in his deep-set, gray eyes. He brought with him 
the supper of the family, and the friendly neighbor at once 
busied herself in its preparation. And while she did so, the 
man took the baby in his arms softly, and tenderly, and real 
fatherly affection looked from his eyes, as he scanned the help- 
less little thing. 

When the supper was prepared and the youthful legion 
gathered, with no very graceful movements, nor with remark- 
ably soft voices about the table, the father gave the infant over 
to the mother, and as he did so, he spoke kind and tender words 
to her, and somehow her heart had meantime grown also mar- 
vellously light and glad ; she could smile as she laid the helpless 
new-life in her sheltering arms. 

And the rains descended, and the winds came, and the storm 
beat upon that house, but it fell not — ^peace, and contentment, 
and a sense of security were within, for an angel had been there, 
and blessed those parents through their little child. 
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n. 

A beautiful, graceful boy was playing in a park magnificent 
in its proportions, and princely in its stateliness. He was clad 
in a suit of black velvet, with wristlets afid belt of gold cloth. 
His hands were small, and delicately fashioned as a girl's, and 
on one finger sparkled a diamond ring. 

The boy was very beautiful, but his countenance lacked the 
openness and nobleness of expression, so pleasant to observe in 
children. There was a suspicious, penetrating look in the small 
black eyes, and there was something about the thin lips cer- 
tainly not calculated to inspire much confidence in the upright- 
ness and truthfulness of his nature. Yet his was a striking 
countenance : the forehead was high and broad, though retreat- 
ing — his bearing was noble, that of one who knew he occupied 
a high station in the world — his voice was sweet, and winding 
in its natural tone, and there was a grace and loftiness in his 
manner developed extraordinarily in one so young. 

He was alone, and it was yet quite early in the day. The 
plumed hat was thrown carelessly on the grass, and the usually 
pale face of the boy was flushed with excitement, and a smile 
of triumph was on his scornfully-curled lip. After looking 
eagerly for a moment on the smooth gravelled walk, he stamp- 
ed heavily upon the ground, exclaiming, gladly, 

" That makes thirty !" 

" Thirty what ?" asked another boy, who came up, just then, 
from a remote corner of the park. 

The new comer was of the same age with* Walter Cunning- 
ham, but with his age all points of comparison ended. Very, 
very great was the difference in their personal appearance, 
whether regarded naturally, or as fortune had dealt with them. 
He was shorter, and much more clumsily built ; his hands and 
feet were large, and far from gracefully formed, his thick, black 
liair, looked bushy and wild, and the large, marked features, 
bespoke him the descendant of a race of laborers. 

In fact, these two young boys stood the representatives of two 
distinct and widely separated classes of people. 

The one proud and haughty ; slenderly and grj^cefully formed, 
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with voice soft as a maiden's, was a type of the nobility of the 
day — the gilded frame. The other, strong of limb, with nigged 
voice, and rugged form, dependent on his hands for the bread 
that kept life in him, noble in soul, large in hope, imtiring in 
endeavor, ambitious and powerful, though a mere boy, was a 
fitting representative of the great and mighty class. The Peo- 
ple; the picture without which that shining frame had been 
indeed but a worthless, showy thing. For the people may live 
without an aristocracy — the aristocracy independent of, and 
without the people — ^never ! 

" Just thirty ant-hills," was the answer returned to the qucs- 
tion of Peter Whitney. " The dirty creatures ! I mean to kill 
them all, and destroy their nests ; they shall learn better man- 
ners than to come here and set up in Rossford Park !" 

" Well, that's a queer speech," replied the other boy, bluntly. 
" Why, master Walter, they haven't hurt you, have they 1" 

" Hurt me 1 no ! I'd like to see 'em at it ! but I found one 
on my hat yesterday, and they have no business there, or here. 
I'll kill them all — I won't leave one /" 

" But how silly that is ! Don't you know the poor weak 
things can't hurt you, nor anything in the park ? Why not let 
them be ? They have worked so hard to make their nests in 
this pleasant place, they deserve to live here. I always feel a 
great deal more contented, and better too, when I see such little 
creatures working away every day so patiently." 

" Look here — don't you try to teach me, Peter Whitney. 
You know who I am, I suppose — and who you are, too." 

" Yes, I know. You are a very proud, rich boy, and an only 
child : you'll be heir to all this fine land some day. / am a 
poor workman's son, and plenty more like me are at home. 
Yoit ride in a coach, I walk on foot, and barefoot too. You 
wear velvet, I wear fustian. Do you think that^s a reason why 
I shouldn't tell you that it's a sin, and very cruel in you, to kill 
these ants, and put your foot on their nests ?" 

" Just stop where you are, or it may be worse for you, sir. 
You've said enough ; and don't you ever try to teach me again, 
you low-bred, impudent " 

" I see — you're angry now, master Walter ; but when you're 
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aJone and think, for you can't help thinking^ then you'll see 
that you are in the wrong." 

" Go away ! go off this minute, Peter Whitney, and don't 
you ever come here again in all your life; don't you ever 
speak to me again, or dare to come near the castle!" 

But Peter was gone, and out of hearing, before half the 
young lordling's mandate had escaped his lips. 

And again the serpent glided to the feet of the heir of Ross- 
ford, and casting those glittering eyes upon him, he smiled a 
serpent's smile in the young boy's face ; and the boy laid his 
caressing hand upon it, and the demon in disguise whispered, 
" Thou hast done well, rich, beautiful boy ; teach all such up- 
starts their proper place when they come near thee; and by 
keeping the world at its distance, thou shalt teach the common 
herd of men that thou art not such as they." 

As Peter Whitney went on rapidly to the workshop where 
he was learning a trade, and by his diligence and skill winning 
the praise and respect of his master, the white-winged dove 
went with him, and her shadow fell like a ray of light on the 
path before him ; and the boy was very happy. 

III. 

Walter Cunningham was a man of the world — a "lion" in 
London. A successful author — a wit — a gentleman of great 
wealth and i*efinement, (by marrying these words I would have 
none think / hold them inseparable,) and of course ambitious, 
or he would not have been a writer at all, being so far removed 
fiom all necessity. But this enumeration is far from a com- 
plete catalogue of the young man's personalities. The world 
saw him in a most favorable light, at least that part of it with 
which he cared to pass well. 

But there was a woman whose peace of mind he had ruined 
forever — whose name he had made a by-word in her native 
village — whose prospects in life, humble as they were, he had 
blighted — whose hopes he had destroyed. She was a girl trust- 
ing and blameless, cursed with beauty when he first knew her ; 
but, in after years, when he was in the height of his pride and 
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glory, she^ among strangers who did not know her shame, was 
enduring a wretched, a burdensome life. While he reigned in 
the scenes of fashion and revelry, and the shadow of a thought 
of her came seldom nigh him, she drank even to the lees that 
cup whose waters he had made so fearfully bitter. Nothing 
remained for her but to die, or to live a life which was one con- 
tinued death-pang ; but, for him there was the honor of men, 
the love of fair and good women, and the world's admiration ! 

There was a boy, the son of poor parents, who had denied 
themselves, as only poor and loving people can^ of every luxury, 
and many a necessary comfort, that they might give the child 
an education, by which he might one day make a respectable 
figure in the world ; for their hopes and the prophecies of friends, 
induced the belief that he both could and would. The youth 
struggled well — he was nerved by the desire to fulfil his pa- 
rents' hopes, and to prove himself worthy of them : he was 
successful in his endeavor, but his health gave way in the con- 
stant and unwearied efforts he made. Still, night and day he 
devoted himself to the intensest study, for there was a prize to 
be won, and if he could only take to his father and mother that 
testimony of his standing in the graduating class, what a joy it 
would be ! It was not for himself, to satisfy his own pride, that 
he struggled to surpass his fellow-students — it was for those who 
were dearer to him than self — for his old father and mother, 
to whom he would give, while they were yet spared to him, an 
earnest of what he would yet do ! 

There was but one rival in any degree to be feared by him. 
That rival had wealth and a title, and for friends, he might have 
named the nobles of the land — this consideration, probably, had 
no influence in the minds of the professors ! The rival was 
Walter Cunningham ; and could he suffer a poor, unknown ple- 
beiail to triumph over him ? 

For a few days before the final decision was passed on the 
students' progress and ability, the proud and ambitious youth 
gave deep attention and great diligence to study. He had a 
more active, quicker mind, than the poor man's son : he mas- 
tered difficulties moie easily and gracefully — the path of learn* 
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ing was not to him a rough and hilly way. Of far keener and 
subtler intellect than the other boy, and possessed of much of 
that natural cunning which Bacon says a man must possess if 
he would impress others with an idea of his knowledge when 
he has it not, there was little doubt in the minds of those who 
watched the struggle, that Walter would win the prize, and he 
did win it. 

There was an essentially mean pride, a disgusting selfishness 
in the young noble, or he would have seen, and would have 
been taught by the knowledge that his rival needed the honors, 
all of which he grasped — needed them as an encouragement in 
that life of labor to which necessity had dedicated him — needed 
them to keep up his often flagging hopes — needed them to as- 
sure those who of their need had given him the means to buy 
learning, as a promise of his ability and ultimate success. 

The poor youth went from the college, suffering under a dis- 
appointment the keenest — he went broken down in constitution 
to be nursed for a few months by his more miserable parents, 
and then to be laid by them in the earth. 

I do not mean to assert that in another event this had not 
been so. That, had he won the prize, his life would have re- 
ijeived an impetus which would have overcome the disease 
within him — that he would henceforth have gone on conquering 
and to conquer — surmounting all difficulties — overcoming all 
obstructions ; but I believe it would have been the case — the 
success of a first great endeavor is with many such an all-im- 
portant thing ! And I say, too, that many a time in pursuing 
that one, and to him trifling object, (comparatively) the White 
Dove flitted over the head of Walter Cunningham, bidding 
him to not strive for victory then — ^but the Serpent was all the 
while nestling at the feet of the young man, and his hand rested 
lovingly upon it ! 

But I would not have the reader suppose that the nobly born, 
the heir of Rossford, never heeded the presence of the Dove — 
that the voice of the Serpent was the only voice to which he 
ever listened. Many a time did he grieve over his weakness, 
when he had given way to the plausible reasonings of the spirit 
which came to him in the shape of bewildering evil. Often he 
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rebuked her for her teachings, and scorned her words. But 
this was not frequently the case ; his tears were not tokens of 
amendment. It was only at times when the Serpent spoke too 
loudly and too coarsely for his delicate ear, that he scorned her 
counsel ! He did not love the presence of the emblem of 
purity, and meekness, and love, which so often came before him 
on pure white wings. And this was not all, nor the worst. Of 
that crafty spirit he learned craftiness — learned to speak with 
stammering lips and a false tongue — ^learned to hide beneath 
soft smiles and guise of frankness, a treacherous heart, and base 
desires. Alas for such an one ! alas for those with whom he 
has to deal ! For himself it were better that a millstone were 
hung about his neck, and be drowned in the depths of the sea, 
than that he should live a falsehood among men — a curse in 
disguise ! to shame the mortal form he wears ! 

But he was rich and powerful. In the House of the Peers 
of England his voice was often heard, and his words had weight. 
The young and the old applauded him and sought his favor ; 
and yet, was there ever in those speeches, which by their elo- 
quence enchained every listener, and might, had he so willed it, 
have worked incalculable good, was there ever a burning word 
let fall in behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, the starv- 
ing poor ? Was ever an indignant rebuke of wrong known to 
issue from his lips — a token of a virtuous and generous heart 
given ? Never ! never ! No human heart, or mind, or desire, 
or life, was ever a whit the better because of him ! He might 
charm by his glitter and show, (it was the glitter and show of 
the serpent !) but never were his words winged over the land 
by the dove of peace and purity, telling hope to the famishing 
— assuring the wronged and abused that there was one pleading 
for them in the high places of the land ! 

He married. Interest, and a gratification of pride, were the 
basis of the union on his part. Ah, the curse that almost in- 
variably follows a connection such as that! The miserable, 
gradual awakening of the wife, who at first did love the man 
she had wedded — the coldness and disesteem which time 
strengthened and increased, the views less lofty and noble she 
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began to entertain for virtue, the readiness and pleasure with 
which ere long she listincd to the beguiler — the tempter ! 

The wife of Walter Cunningham was not possessed of a 
strong and lofty mind : a lover of pleasure more than a lover 
of goodness, if that was only to be found and attained by trav- 
elling in the hard path of self-denial — she was not long in learn- 
ing to seek out for herself a mode of life which was seldom 
troubled with thoughts of her husband. United by marriage 
vows, but wide asunder in thought and inclination, as can be 
well conceived — each determining at last to seek his and her 
own happiness in the way they saw fit, that was their wedded 
life. Fame does not spare such people — though, perhaps, the 
notoriety they acquire is not that they would prefer ! 

She, the wronged, abused woman, as she believed herself, 
sought in coquetry and extravagant display, a solace for the 
mortified aifections of her heart. He, among other women, 
whiled away the hours which should have been kept sacred to 
his home duties. Heaven have mercy on the children of such 
an household ! Riches, and titles, and honors, can have really 
very little to do with making their comfort and happiness, or 
towards instilling in their minds principles of goodness, honesty, 
and virtue. Oh, if a voice from the silence may only speak to 
them, and pray them to heed the flittings of the dove ! if they 
will only learn in time the vileness of the serpent, and her 
beguilings ! 

IV. 

The deciding point of Peter Whitney's life was not in his 
birth-hour when his eyes directed upwards, and fixed upon the 
Dove, any more than it was the deciding houjr of Walter Cun- 
ningham's life. A thousand times the choice was proffered to 
him, a thousand occasions presented themselves when he must 
choose whom he would serve : the temptations which filled his 
path were certainly as great as those which bewildered and 
beguiled the lordling — only they were of another order, and 
appeared in a really less suspicious, and therefore more to be 
dreaded form. 

Assuredly he had been tempted oftentimes, but a voice had 
ever whispered to him, and he had heeded it ; " You have a 
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mission in this world — a mission such as is given to every man, 
and every woman — you must do good. You must help the 
oppressed : you must see to it that the hand of the powerful is 
not suffered to lie on the helpless so heavily as to crush human 
nature, and to bend it to a too weak submission. Where there 
is want, as much as is in your power, relieve — ^where there is 
envy, seek to arouse the envious to noble exertion — ^where 
there is wrong, help to make right again ; where there is suffer- 
ing and sorrow, if you can do no more at least, give sympathy 
and prayers. You are not sent a mute into this world. You 
have a voice, use it on the side of justice, of goodness, of God. 
Labor, it is man's noblest privilege. Guard your heart, 
' redeem the time,' let your soul be not lost ; for if you win the 
brightest of crowns in the race and the battle of existence, what 
will it profit you in the end if the heavenly birthright is lost?" 

A heart that had an inclination to always listen to such a 
voice, could not be very far removed from safety. 

Industry, honesty, loftiness of aim and desire, together with 
firmness, and perseverance, accomplish great things for a man ; 
no matter how humble his birthplace, the end he reaches will 
be necessarily grand. Almost always we see the strong mind 
and powerful workers, in all departments of labor, intellectual 
and physical, springing from the people. The ambition of 
such men, as it is the highest, is often the noblest, too — ^the 
objects they seek are great objects. It is a pleasant sight, a 
man raising himself by dint of moral strength from obscurity 
to the proudest eminence of glory : if he may not be a God and 
create, he may attain to a place "little lower than the angels" 
— may, but to reach this end, some effort is required on man's 
part, effort to expand his intellect, effort to correct and purify 
his heart, or one can but think that he will prove in the end, not 
a " little," but a great deal lower than the angels ! 

The disciple of the i white Dove brought honor upon his 
teacher. 

You might have seen him a man of middle age, whose hair 
was not yet beginning to turn gray, nor his feet to falter, occu- 
pying a most honorable station in the world. A wealthy 
manufacturer, a benefSwjtor and counsellor of the poor, a hus- 
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band (of one whom he had married from his own station), 
"bound to his wife by the strong chords of true unceasing affec- 
tion ; a father whose chief hope and endeavor it was, not to 
leave his children vast fortunes, and high place among men, but 
a better and nobler heritage, a good example of a life of virtue ; 
whose chief object in life it was to attract his children's eyes, 
constantly, from that loathsome thing whose beauty he knew 
was so fatally alluring. 

You might have seen him in the House of Commons a repre- 
sentative of the hopes and desires of the people — ^pleading 
always on the side of right, laboring with all the powers of his 
mind to secure the good of the masses ; swerving never through 
interest in the path of duty, never heeding or fearing the threats 
of bad men, but desirous of all things to work some real and 
permanent good, not that his name should live after him, but 
that he might alleviate sorrows the like of which he had himself 
known in his youth — do away with wrongs and abuses which 
were " grinding the face of the poor." You might have seen 
Peter Whitney thus, a man of all men to be envied, holding a 
place in the hearts of the people so firm and secure, that nothing 
could invade it — a man of not extraordinary mental power, who 
by his moral might conquered and subdued many a veteran in 
the hosts of wrong. 

V. 

There were two men who died one day. 

One was nursed by hirelings — for, of his children not one 
remained beneath his roof, in their home, and his wife in a dis 
tant land, forgetful of him and of them, was a reigning queen in 
the courts of fashion. The offspring of his mind, the children 
of his genius, his books, were on the tables of the great ; the 
eyes of beauty and of taste loved to look upon them ; his name 
was in the papers, and his fame had gone abroad over the earth ; 
his wealth was still unbounded, but it was a wretched death the 
Lord of Rossford died. 

There was not one satisfying thought lefl then to cheer, not 
one hope pointing to the future, not one joy or consolation on^ 
which as a " steady help" he might rely. Only one friend was 
left with him in the hour " when heart and flesh fail" — a bosom 
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friend it was ! The serpent had crept in there ; it was coiled 
and lying, in mock humility no longer, at his feet, but cold and 
heavily it pressed, like an iron weight, upon his heart, and the 
strength of a Hercules could not have removed it. It sang no 
longer its sweet, syren songs ; it had no more allurements and 
beguilements, there was no longer need for tempting, when the 
life-deed of sin was wrought ; the serpent was become a demon 
to fear, a friend who had by his alluring smiles, destroyed. 
He died, the Lord of Rossford. They buried him in state. A 
monarch appeared in his funeral train, the most honorable men 
of the realm wore the badge of grief; papers were dressed in 
mourning; obituaries of length narrating all the particulars of 
the brilliant life of the departed, afforded meat and drink for 
readers of reflection — ah ! had the serpent been suffered to 
speak as loudly of her dealings with that dead man. 

Poems in honor of the " illustrious departed" were written 
by gifled men, and women tuned their harps to sing their 
admiration. A biography was written, and emblazoned gor- 
geously ; it occupied a conspicuous place in the libraries of the 
land ; but, afler all, Walter Cunningham was a dead man 
whose soul had gone to judgment ; they might pile his memo- 
rial stone^ but his spirit was alone before God, and the applause 
and the honor could not surely avail him there ! 

Doubtless, there were. many who were spurred on in the 
courses of life by his brilliant example, many who were made 
more ambitious, who became great and honored, who received 
in their youth fresh impetus from the course of this rich titled 
man. Yes; and there were his children made miserable for 
life, by the dissensions, by the disgraceful private history of 
their parents : children whose high station hardly compensated 
for the total absence of parental love and care, which they had 
felt " from their youth up." Yes, and there was more than 
one obscure and humble home the great world never heard of, 
where Walter Cunningham had sown, with his own lordly 
hand, the seeds of bitterness, of sorrow, and of ruin. Alas, 
the serpent ! 

There was another man who died, and was buried ; and to 
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this day his memory remains a blessing on the earth. In the 
hour when death drew near, the faithful Dove was hovering 
over his bed, her white wings fanned and revived him; her 
meek eyes, however, fell not on him, they were raised upward, 
she seemed impatient to bear his spirit away to the land of 
bliss. 

Children were there ; and the faithful wife who had shared 
his early life's struggles, and his after life's blessings. Children 
whom the mother might always lead, without fear, in the foot- 
steps of their father, wishing for them no greater honor than 
was theirs already, in being his sons. 

And there were many besides the dear ones of his household, 
who in their separate homes prayed for the dying man's reco- 
very, and waited anxiously to know if God would hear their 
cry. They were men redeemed from despair, whose feet he 
had set in the right way, whose hearts he had encouraged 
when they were bowed down with despondency, over the dark 
sky of whose life his words and kindliness had risen, as the 
rainbow of promise : children to whom he had given labor and 
remuneration ample, who were content and glad to work when 
he was their master ; women whom he had not led into tempta- 
tion, whom he had instead, saved from vice and degradation ; 
girls whom he had encouraged; boys whom his seasonable 
notice had tended to make worthy men. Most of these had 
found employment in his factories — a " strike" had never been 
heard of among them — their wages were sufficient, and never 
withheld — the " last ounce" was never required of them : their 
master did not look upon them as mere cattle who were made 
but to eat, work, and die ! It was no wonder therefore that 
there was weeping and sorrow when this man was departing 
from among them, for it was not probable that they should soon 
look upon his like again. 

There was a bell that on a funeral day tolled long and 
mournfully, and was but a faint expression of the grief of the 
hundreds who gathered at Peter Whitney's burial ; there were 
tears, such as the poor have little occasion to shed often by the 
graves of the rich, that watered the sod of his grave : there 
were hearts among those who have but little time to think of 
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life or death, save of the misery of the one, and the release 
given by the other, that sorrowed on that day over their dead 
friend, as very few are lamented when they go hence. There is 
a monument raised to that man's memory by factory laborers, 
and he is known now^ not as a powerful noble, not as a gifted 
and accomplished author, not as a brilliant man of the world, 
but as " the poor mari' s friend^ There was, moreover, a White 
Dove which from the day of his death brooded over many 
another heart, whose pure white radiance made holiness where 
sin, in the blackness of its darkness, reigned before. 

Joy* joy to the man and the woman in whose soul so 
peaceful and heavenly an influence is reigning ! 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Long, long ago, there lived in a far country among the moun- 
tains, which towered towards heaven much in the manner of 
mountains now, a young maiden, who must certainly have been 
one of the progenitors of " the sinless child," for in personal 
beauty and in excellence and purity of mind, this girl was un- 
surpassed, perhaps unequalled in her day. " A rare and radiant 
maiden," albeit unaccomplished and unlearned. 

Kind, generous, and affectionate, was Rose May, having 
withal such a reasonable amount of spirited independence in her 
nature, as a child bom and bred among the " southern wilds," 
would be like to have. 

It was a glorious dwelling-place, that of my heroine. Grant 
May, her father, was a shepherd, a rugged man of middle age, 
whose furrowed face bore testimony to the fact that he had en- 
countered and weathered many a hard storm in the course of 
his life. A true son of the mountains was he ; for three or four 
generations back, his fathers had lived shepherds in these same 
grand heights, and I doubt much if this son of his father could 
have long endured to breathe the warmer and gentler air of a 
less elevated home. Occasionally, but at long intervals, he had 
wandered away to the world below him, but, like the eagle, his 
eyrie and his affections were fixed amid the towering heights, 
the inigged scenes, and bracing air of the mountains — there 
was the home for which nature, and a forty years' residence, 
had fitted him. 

The shepherd's house was built in what, to an eye unaccus- 
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tomed to such scenes, would seem a most dangerous situation. 
But it was just the contrary. Erected on the side of a deep 
ravine, at the bend of the stream, it was sheltered on three sides 
from the rough, wild winds of winter, and in summer it seemed 
half buried in the vegetation, which was nowhere on the moun- 
tains so abundant as about this place. Above, beneath, and 
around the cottage, were hardy bushes and flowering shrubs, 
and towering high above them, the pine trees and the strong- 
limbed offspring of that rugged clime; and still above the 
flowers, and the bushes, and pines, spread the bright blue 
sky, which seemed to rest its mighty arches on the peaks and 
crags of those great heights. 

Yes, it was a glorious home, a noble dwelling place, that of 
young Rose May ! The voice of the southern wind, when it 
crept so softly up the mountains, and through the branches of 
the pines, to kiss her brow, and tell her of the wild beauty of 
the land from which it wandered, .was sweet and welcome music 
to her ear ; but no less loved and welcome was the trumpet- 
blast of the storm, when it came rushing like a fiend past her 
home, shrieking the challenge of a giant fresh from the fortress 
where the soldiery of winter were garrisoned — a very Goliath. 

Rose loved the flowers, the gay, bright blossoms, which, in 
mid-summer bloomed about her home ; but more keen was her 
delight in the grandeur which made her heart to thrill, and her 
blood to leap wildly through its veins, when, on awakening, 
some dreary mornings of winter, she saw the pine-trees loaded 
with the wealth of glittering icicles, which glowed and blazed 
with a splendor, greater than if the treasuries of all the kings 
and princes of earth had been melted and poured over those 
same stately scions of the soil. 

Nature, in all her phases, was beautiful to Rose May. But 
there was something in the heart of the girl which made her 
sympathise with, and rejoice more keenly in the grand and ter- 
rible shapes the great queen chose to appear in during more 
than eight months of the year. Therefore was she most truly 
a daughter, a bright, strong-hearted, noble daughter of the 
mountains. 

They had aptly named this maiden after the pride of all the 
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flowers; for though there were many sons in Grant May's 
household, Rose was the only daughter, and she was like a rose 
indeed, the feirest, as well as the tenderest bud, opening beneath 
the family roottree. The bloom of health was on the maiden's 
cheek — the glow of health was in her veins, and in the calm 
beating of her heart, which told so steadily, " ail's well." 

While the shepherd and his sons were absent from home all 
day, tending their many flocks, Rose remained with her mother 
at home, assisting her with willing hands in the domestic toils ; 
and a steady and invaluable help-mate was she ; spinning yam 
from the sheep her father called her own, and then knitting the 
proceeds into stout socks and mittens for those who labored out 
of doors ; and ingeniously contriving numerous garments where- 
by to keep the ears, necks, and feet, of her wild, light-hearted 
brothers warm in the dreadful winter weather. Rose was in fact 
quite a pattern maid, never complaining, or caring to rest her- 
self even when she was most weary, if there was still work 
to be done — and the last thing she would ever have thought to 
boast of, was ignorance of any part of the book of Domestic 
Economy, which volume, if you, my dear reader, have had any 
occasion to thumb, you know very well is not printed in the 
most readable or understandable type. 

Rose May had not many companions. There were, it is true, 
other families, numbers of them, scattered among the moun- 
tains, but these lived at long distances from each other, and they 
were all so circumstanced as to preclude the possibility of fre- 
quent visitings. But when these far-ofl* neighbors did meet, it 
was with the warm and earnest good feeling which people so 
situated would be likely to entertain for each other. Perhaps, 
indeed, their mutual interest was even more sincere and honest, 
their friendship more generous and truthful, than if they had 
been able to hold more frequent and familiar communication, 
partaking, as they all necessarily did, of the mundane nature — 
for they had scarcely time ever to discover one another's par- 
ticular failings and short-comings. 

There were two families, however, whose members maintain- 
ed a more familiar intimacy with the household of Grant May, 
than the other mountaineers, and for this reason — ^in both these 

1 
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households there was a son, each only sons, too, who regarded 
Rose May with fonder eyes than a mere friendly interest would 
warrant ; they both loved her with all the devotion their wild, 
earnest spirits were capable of — both acknowledged her the 
queen of the mountain flowers, and the object of their supreme 
regard. 

One of these youths was named Joseph Rancy. His father 
was the wealthiest of the shepherds — the son would be the old 
man's sole heir. This fact alone was calculated to greatly en- 
hance the merits of the young man, to make him a favored 
guest, a much sought-for fiiend, and an acceptable suitor, espe- 
cially in the eyes of parents who had a double eye to their 
daughter's happiness arid good fortune. 

Joseph was a tall, robust, free-spoken youth, with a heart 
whose honesty forbade his lips ever speaking a word which 
could not safely be echoed in its recesses. But his very blunt- 
ness, though it arose from his honesty of purpose, was not, per- 
haps, calculated to make him a great favorite with that class of 
persons said to be lovers of soft words and honeyed speeches. 
Joseph was, however, much liked by Grant May, and all the young 
brethren of Rose. They admired him for his generosity and 
daring, and for many noble traits of character which he evinced. 
The young man knew he stood well in their eyes — ^but as to her 
whose favor he cared for more than all the rest, he was yet in a 
state of doubt and perplexity. 

The other youth who so frequently visited Grant's cottage, 
was Rob Horn. To say Rob was handsome as a picture, would 
be paying him rather an equivocal compliment : but handsome 
he was, tall and straight as an Indian, with a bright, smiling 
face, which (but for a certain treacherous expression sometimes 
seen lurking about the mouth,) seoned to hail every man a 
brother and friend. Then his hair was black as the raven's wing, 
eyes ditto, a becoming bloom on his brown cheeks, graceful, 
light-hearted, companionable — there you have Rob Horn, my 
gentle one ; is he a person you would suppose Rose May might 
love? 

Rob was an only son, as we stated — ^but the great diflerence 
between him and Joseph Rancy was, that his father was £ir 
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from being wealthy, having only managed to keep "above 
board " during all the long years of his earthly pilgrimage. 

More than once, Rob had roved from his mountain home to 
the lowland villages, for his was a restless spirit, and his were 
roving eyes that grew weary at times of looking on the same 
grand scenery ; still he seemed to retain an unextinguishable 
affection for his native home, for after a short absence, he 
always returned to his father's humble cot, with his head full 
of the strange sights he had looked on in .the busy world, but 
with his curiosity for the time satisfied, and his heart all right 
towards home. The reason, however, of his invariable return, 
was, that up in the old Eagle's Eyrie (that is, in Grant May's 
dwelling), there was a little bird whose wild, free-gushing songs 
had an attractive power for him. 

And among the fairer-faced damsels who lived in the cities, 
was it possible that none appeared to Rob comparable with 
the unfettered-by-fashion. Rose ? Were there none whose voice, 
and whose smile were sweet as hers 1 Let us see. 

Sitting by the blazing fire in Grant May's kitchen during the 
long, pleasant winter evenings, and telling to the gathered 
family the strange habits and fashions of the people with 
whom he had occasionally mingled, describing to the wonder- 
ing children, modes of life which they in their simplicity had 
never dreamed of, and to the father the latest changes which 
had occurred in public affairs, and to the mother of the women 
whose acquaintance he had made, it is not to be supposed that 
he neglected all the while, and thought not at all of the fair 
young listener, to please whom he would have talked on for- 
ever, had that been necessary ; no, indeed, she was not forgotten, 
for during many years, Rob had been incessantly at work, 
forming a telegraph rout%between his heart and her own ; he 
was even then, during thosfe winter evenings, busy in that great 
work of his life, and ere long he was determined to prove if the 
work were perfect; but he delayed the first real dispatch — 
fearing lest it should be uncomprehended, unanswered. 

To Rose, Rob had always seemed kind, and noble, and honest 
— all, in short, that man ought to be — all that Joseph Rancy was. 
And a keener insight than she was capable of, or than many mor- 
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tals possess, (fortunately,) would have been requisite in this case, 
to detect the true gold from the glittering dross. Even when the 
maiden's father discovered- how all the inclination and affection 
of his child chose Rob instead of Joseph, he did not see any- 
extreme objection in the way to the girl's union with the former ; 
and it was only with a sigh for the fortune which might have 
been his daughter's, that he gave up all idea of her ever wed- 
ding Joseph Eancy. 

These two boys had always been the most intimate, and 
best of friends. In earlier days the visits which they planned 
together to make their young friend Rose, were unmarked by 
jealous thoughts ; they were the best of all holiday enjoyments. 
No matter how deep the snow might lie on their path towards 
Grant May's cot, these appointments made between themselves 
were always regularly kept ; for the thought of the bright faces 
which ever gave such hearty welcome, and the ready zeal with 
which a place was made for them by the warm fire, was suffi- 
cient inducement for them to brave the coldest weather, and the 
stormiest day. 

But as the two grew older, and learned to distinguish 
between friendliness and love, they did, sorry am I to tell it, 
grow jealous of one another — and at last before they had con- 
cluded it were better to make these visits to Rose alone, each 
by himself, when she had unwittingly spoken in a more kindly 
tone than usual to either of them, and evinced in any way an inno- 
cent and thoughtless preference, the other was sure to walk home- 
ward with closed lips and aching heart, in most unsocial mood. 

Joseph Rancy had never dared to speak openly to Rose May 
of love. It was strange that one so stout-hearted as he, with 
all the advantages of wealth, and much personal beauty, should 
falter as he tried to tell a simple m^lltain maid he loved her ! 
Yet it was so. The words refused w obey his bidding when he 
called to them. He had never lived in those busy places where 
men and women congregate, yet he did know that " faint heart 
never won fair lady," and the very knowledge of the truth in- 
creased his fears. Poor fellow ! he doubted his own power 
to pelase, and he knew that Rob Horn was a powerful 
rival. 
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Still, Joseph was not one to easily give up a thought he had 
cherished so long. The hope of winning Rose was too dear to 
be relinquished — ^he could never forget that he had loved her, 
even though she turned a relentlessly deaf ear to his suit — his 
heart would never be satisfied with the love of another woman. 
And I say but the truth when I tell you that he was worthy of 
her love — more worthy, if a less dashing lover than Rob Horn. 
There was less glitter about him, far more real worth — less of 
admiration and passion, than deep and earnest love in his 
thoughts of Rose. 

He had placed his hopes on winning her regard ; and it is 
not agreeable with the natural order of things, to suppose that 
he would forever continue irresolute in a case momentous as 
this. And so, once again, with the express determination of 
having his fate at once decided by her, he set out on a summer 
morning, resolved that his courage should hold out till he had 
heard his doom from her own lips. 

The day was favorable : oh, if the sweet lady would only prove 
so too ! The time also seemed " one of a thousand," for, before 
Joseph had half-way reached her father's house, he met Rose 
May. She was gathering wild flowers, and when she saw him 
approaching her, gaily bade him assist her in the pleasant work. 
I know not if those simple people ever studied the " language 
of flowers " — perhaps, however, the science is a natural one — 
but this I know, that there was a great preponderance of moun- 
tain-roses, buds, and half-opened blossoms, in the flowers Joseph 
gathered for the little lady. Ah, what a lucky wight ! the 
beautiful summer morning — the silent wood — the naturalness 
of the offer of his heart with the flowers he gave her ! But, 
notwithstanding the chances were all with him, Joseph still 
hesitated and delayed ; 4Bd it was not till the flowers were all 
gathered, and Rose had actually set out on the homeward path, 
that he nerved himself to the pitch requisite. 

And indeed it was quite a point of destiny that he had reached ; 
the next step, you see plainly, was an important, an all im- 
portant one to him. It had been the hope of years that he 
might win and one day wed Rose May : he had lived in that 
hope ; its out-working had been one of the most blessed of his 
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thoughts ; and now, in five short minutes, (perhaps less,) he 
would know if this dear dream were to have fruition, or must 
pass away like the " early dew," leaving him no possibility of 
indulging in it again — ^that is, with reason ; and Joseph was a 
reasonable youth. 

As I have said, he was uneducated in the schools, and igno- 
rant and innocent of polite learning, therefore he knew but one 
way of discovering a fact — that was, by asking a question point- 
blank. When Rose was about emerging from the wood, whence 
a little path led down the ravine to her father's house, he paused 
in the walk, and said quite distinctly, 

" Wait a moment. I came here to ask you a question I 
have wanted to ask this long time — ^will you be my wife ?" 

" Yours, Joseph ?" replied Rose, as honestly and unreservedly 
as the question had been put, — " Yours ? — ^how can you think 
of such a thing ?" 

" I have thought of it for years. Rose. You have so many 
brothers and friends, like enough you have considered me as 
one of them ; but I have no sister. Rose — no friend half so 
dear as you. It does not strike me that I have asked you such 
a very strange thing. Perhaps, when you think it all over, the 
matter will not seem so odd. I would not have you answer me 
in haste, dear Rose." 

"Never, Joseph Rancy," answered she, speaking rapidly, 
but kindly, though so firm. " I have always thought of you as 
a dear, good friend — that is true ; but I can be no more than 
such to you." 

" Is that all, Rose ? Oh, think again — you call me your dear 
friend — ^be my wife, my best, and dearest friend ! Your home 
is so happy — think of mine lonelv and drear as it is now. 
What a paradise it might be, wer^y^ou there! Rose, dear 
Rose May, do think again." 

" I have thought, Joseph. Do not speak to me so any more 
— it pains me. There are many others who can make your 
home as happy — far happier than I can ; forget that you have 
had such thoughts about me, my friend." 

" How can I forget ?" said he, sadly. " Tell me, Rose," he 
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added, falteringly, " is there any other — do you love anybody 
betler than me ]" 

" Yes ; my father and mother !" 

" Not them — I don't mean them ; the love I ask is not that 
kind you give them — ^is there another — V^ 

" It is not right in you to ask such questions — ^you know it is 
not. Don't make me think the less of you as a friend, by 
going too far now." 

" Forgive me, dearest Rose — I'm going. Don't let what I've 
said trouble you : I'd let my tongue be seared with hot iron, 
before speaking what I have to you to-day, if I thought 'twould 
make you less happy." 

"Good-bye, Joseph — now you are what you always have 
been, generous and good ; and if I don't love you as you could 
wish, I honor you from my heart." 

There was a lingering sadness in the maiden's voice as she 
spoke, that convinced Joseph she was honest in her words, and 
that she did really grieve that she was the cause of disappoint- 
ment to him. Yet, that knowledge did not soothe him as he 
went back to his home, disconsolate and unhappy. Still, 
Joseph was a young man of sound mind, and he loved Rose 
May even better than he had before — her very firmness made 
him respect her — ^though that firmness was all directed against 
his suit. 

Often as he thought on the immeasurable distance there must 
forever be, even in thought, between them, so often came the 
soothing remembrance that it was not lack of worth on his part 
that made her reject him. Had she not said she honored him ? 
and was not such respect and kindly feeling the highest and the 
purest kind of love 1 Might he not, some day, convince her 
that it was also the betft love, the most conducive to happiness 
in wedded life*? Alas, close following this thought, came the 
death-blow to all hope, for Joseph was convinced that her heart 
was no longer her own — that she would wed another ! 

Yes, and there was one she had promised to wed — one for 
whom she had more than respect — one whom she more than 
honored — and he none other than Rob Horn ! He was the for- 
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tunate youth whose telegraph-dispatch was successful in re- 
ceiving a speedy and satisfactory reply ! 

The home of one of the most powerful of the spirits was in 
these mountains — a spirit who loved justice and equity — who 
watched the scales wherein the good and evil were weighed 
with jexilous eye. This powerful being took much interest in 
the shepherds' affairs ; sometimes she had even deigned to speak 
to them in her quiet, unostentatious way ; and when she taught 
them, it was generally on some subject of domestic good or 
household economy. Almost all her instructions had been of 
this nature, for they were a quiet, religious people, among whom 
she lived, giving way rarely to temptation : once or twice, how- 
ever, the spirit had spoken in rather strong and understandable 
language to an offender who rarely in his sinful career had any 
" compunctious visitings." 

No one had ever seen her bodily, yet there was but one per- 
son who dared doubt the spii'it's actual existence, but one who 
would not recognise her power ; and who should this reckless 
one be but the wild youth, Eob Horn. He dared say and say 
openly, that there was never such a being in eidstence, and that 
from the very nature of things there never could be. 

It was the only point in her lover's character that gave rise 
to fears in the mind of Rose May — this skepticism. For Rose 
had always been a firm believer in spiritual existences ; and often, 
but unavailingly, had she besought Rob to, at least, speak in a 
manner more respectful of the powerful agent, who would, she 
knew, work him wo, if he continued obdurate in his belief. 
But there was nothiug in the natural world the young man 
feared — no danger he dared not brave — why, then, tremble at 
the unseen, unknown, unheard ? Why give heed to the super- 
stitious fears of old women and maidens ? Instead of being able 
in this instance to convince her lover, Rose after all was her- 
self almost persuaded by his jests and ridicule, to doubt the ex- 
istence, at least the great power of that which she had never 
seen or heard. She began to give place in her mind to Rob's 
words, that it was the idlest thing in the world to believe in 
such romantic stories. But as yet Rose had kept her growing 
infidelity to herself— she would not have dared breathe to her 
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mother even, her strengthening doubts — ^perhaps it was well for 
her that she did not dare. 

It was night — the night previous to his bridal day — and at a 
late hour Eob left his lady-love, and took the rough path that 
led him to his own dwelling-place. The happy fellow, if we 
may judge from facts, was in a most delightful state of mind, 
well-pleased with himself, his bride-to-be, and all the world be- 
side. " To-morrow was his wedding-day," and ever thereafter 
Rose May, the brightest flower of the mountains, was his own. 
Well might he rejoice. 

In a few days, after the festivities following the great occasion 
were over, Rob, with his wife, were to journey to the nearest 
large town, to spy out the wonders of the strange land — which 
plan was half enough to make young Rose wild with joy, for 
the greatest multitude she had ever seen gathered together, met 
on the Sabbath days, in the little church to worship. 

It was a bright, moonlit night, the soft light streamed over 
the path he was to tread, as Rob returned home. The parting 
kiss of Rose was warm on his forehead ; he fancied she was 
beside him walking in the same path, and nearly all the way 
he talked sweet words of love, as though she were by to hear. 
When the young man nearly reached his home, he encountered 
Joseph Rancy. These two had been far from cordial in their 
greetings of late, and with good reason ; for Rob's manner to 
Joseph had been that of triumph — Joseph's that of a man heart- 
sore, and jealous of the success of his rival. 

But this night Joseph Rancy had come out with the express 
purpose of meeting his old friend — to speak with him in the 
manner of by-gone times, as kindly, and as generously. When 
he had come up directly in front of Rob, he was still unob- 
served ; he paused then, and held out his hand, saying — 

" I came out on purpose to meet you, Rob." 

Horn took the proffered hand in his own, and said — 

" I am truly glad to see you, Rancy ; we have not met of 
late." 

" No, we haven't been the friends we once were. I have 
shunned you — ^because — because you seemed to triumph over 

1* 
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me, Kob. You, who have been so successful where I &iled 
miserably." 

" Was it my £iult that I won Rose May ? tell me that," re- 
plied Horn sharply. " Where's the blame, then, if I did re- 
joice f 

" No hlame^ none, none," said Joseph ; " you have been for- 
tunate, indeed ; I wbh you and yours much joy, Rob, now and 
ever." 

" Hold," cried Rob, as Joseph turned away, " you will come 
to the church to-morrow, will you not? You will wish to see 
Hose married." 

" Rob ! no — ^I can bear to know that you are going to marry 
her — r can hope and pray for you both — ^but to see her married 
to another ! You will not need me there." 

These words were spoken in a tone of deep reproach, and 
Joseph went off quickly as he spoke them, leaving Rob to pur- 
sue the home-path alone. The only answer he returned for his 
friend's grief^ was a smothered laugh, which, stifled as it was, in 
the stillness of the night, Joseph heard distinctly. 

All that night, the disappointed seeker after peace sat on the 
opposite bank of the ravine, where he might look on the dwell- 
ing-place of Rose May-^and all that night he prayed for her 
happiness, and strove hard to banish all unfriendly thoughts 
towards Rob from his mind. But when the morning came, long 
before the sun rose, he wandered away among the mountains, 
that he might be far from the place where she would be given 
to another. 

Rob went on to his home — the cot was still as sleep itself, for 
his father and mother had retired to their rest hours before. He 
went to his chamber, and soon, upon the easy couch, he also 
slept. And then he dreamed — of course it was of his young 
and beautiful bride, the girl whom he would be so proud to hear 
the old priest pronounce his wife. But, though he could only 
dream of her, it does not follow that his night-visions were plea- 
sant. 

He fancied that the spirit of the mountain (the same in 
whoso existence he had doubted so long,) came to him with an 
angry frown upon her countenance. He trembled, yes, actually, 
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he, the strong, iron-willed youth, trembled when he looked on 
her — he had never quailed before. When she had come quite 
close to his bedside, and rested her hand upon his shoulder, 
(where it lay like lead,) and gazed so sternly upon him, Rob 
said, — 

" Why dost thou come here to disturb me and trouble my 
dreams, thou terrible shape*?" 

And the spirit answered : 

*' Tell me, instead, what is it thou art about to do 1" 

" That is quickly said — to-morrow I shall marry Rose May, 
the loveliest maid the sun ever shone upon." 

" Ah, Rob Horn ! Rob Horn !" said the spirit sternly, inter- 
rupting him, " bethink thee what it is thou wilt do ; bethink 
thee what has become of thy betrothed in the distant village ? 
does she wear thy ring, does she remember thy kiss and thy 
love- vows ? What of Aer, Rob Horn 1" 

When the spirit spoke thus, Rob was amazed, and he could 
not conceal it : his face became suddenly very red — was it the 
confusion of guilt 1 Soon he rallied again, and said, 

" I cannot marry two wives ; I have loved Rose all my life, 
I must marry her ; the maiden in the village can find another 
bridegroom." 

" Thou art not worthy to wed one like Rose May — ^but there 
is one worthy, over whom thou hast triumphed many a time, 
and even this very night, because thou hast chanced to be more 
successful than he ; beware, thou may'st go too far." 

" Too far ! she will be mine to-morrow — what power in 
heaven or earth can separate us 1 She is mine — mine — ^mine !" 

" Thou may'st deceive thyself. I ask thee, wilt thou not give 
up Rose May, and betake thee to the pale and sorrowful maid, 
who has waited for thy coming long 1" 

" Give her up ? my Rose ? never ! thou fool, to ask it of me !" 

" Yet I do ask thee again — wilt thou not be just? Do that 
which thine honor requires ; the girl thou hast deserted will die." 

" Be Death her bridegroom, then ! Who art thou, to take 
my Rose from me ? She is mine — ^I will wed no other." 

"Why so sure? Did ever such wickedness as is in thee 
prosper 1 Thou hast a bad heart, Rob Horn, and a thousand 
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things may come between thee and her, even after the priest 
proclaims her thine. Nothing is sure or stable for one like thee. 
Give her up now, or beware ! a fate more terrible than thou 
canst think, may b^ in store for thee !" 

" Begone, thou prating idiot ! Rather will I give up my life 
than Rose, my bride, my beautiful !*' 

So firmly was this third repetition of his determination 
spoken, that Rob awoke, and, as might be supposed, he found 
himself alone, and the sunlight streaming brightly through his 
little window. Heartily congratulating himself that it was all a 
dream, the young man arose, and, ere long, had tastefully adorn- 
ed himself with the new raiment prepared for the momentous 
occasion. 

The morning was verging towards noon, when, in the little 
church, the wedding-party gathered before the altar. 

There was beautiful Rose May and her handsome bridegroom, 
and, after the manner of things of necessity, the twain never 
in their lives looked so charmingly as then. And there were 
the parents of the plighted ones, happy as parents might be, who 
believed they were about to witness the consummation of their 
children's joy. There, also, were all the young brothers of Rose, 
bright and smiling as such youngsters on these occasions invari- 
ably are. These were all gathered about the altar : the body 
of the church was nearly filled with the young friends of the to-be- 
married ones, and the sturdy old mountaineers, with their wives. 

It would not be strictly cleaving to truth, to say that Rob 
Horn was wholly at ease that morning. That strange night- 
dream tormented him. It was foremost in his mind, claiming 
even in that holy hour, more of his thought than the girl who 
leaned, in trustful fondness, on his arm. Why should a merely 
ugly dream annoy him so ! Had he really a promised bride in 
the far-off village 1 Have patience with me, — ^you shall know 
it all. 

They were kneeling before the altar. The consecrated hands 

of the old priest were raised in blessing above them ; he was 

, about pronouncing the uniting words ; and Rob, ike bridegroom, 

was thinking, even then, that if there were, in reality, such%r€^ 

tures a^ spirits, he had overpowered his visitant at least, when 
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suddenly there came a shape of light floating through the open 
door of the church. It moved on noiselessly through the holy 
edifice, above the heads of the astonished and alarmed congre- 
gation, until it came to the altar, and there paused. Then a 
voice, soft and thrilling as the summer breeze, yet distinctly 
audible to every person gathered there, said, 

" Rise, Robert Horn, thou skalt not speak the marriage vows." 

And, pale as death, Rob, unable longer to resist, lifted up 
himself 

Then, distinctly as before, the voice said, 

" Did I not tell thee to beware ? Did I not forbid thee to 
wed this maid, thou who hast another plighted to thee, one who 
waits and watches, wondering at thy long delay 1 Did I not 
bid thee beware — and thou couldst laught at my words ! An- 
swer me, Robert Horn." 

The bridegroom lifted his eyes to the Shape, and said, — how 
his voice trembled ! 

" Thou didst bid me beware, but I am here, notwithstanding ; 
here to take this woman for my wife ; whosoever thou art, thou 
canst not, and shalt not part us." 

" Thou hast sealed thy fate," answered the spirit of the moun- 
tain — " for thy wickedness, thy falseness, thy unbelief, thou shalt 
be banished away from the earth forever ! And it shall be a 
part of the misery of thy banishment, that once in every month, 
from thy prison-house, thou shalt look down upon this lower 
world. Thou shalt see, and know, smd/eel, all the pangs, and 
the bliss, and the glory of love, yet shalt thou hereafter share it 
never with a mortal. The water-brooks, the oceans, and the 
seas, shall reflect thy image, and thou shalt know the bitterness 
of seeing even these unconscious, soulless things, careless of 
thee. Thou shalt live on for years, till they are counted by cen- 
turies ; long after she whom thou hast so shamefully deserted, 
sleeps the quiet, blessed sleep of death. Thou shalt live to 
mourn and tp lament over a fate thou canst not change. Thy 
doom is more dreadful than thou canst yet conceive! Come, 
wait J^t even itk her last embrace. Come — come— come !" 

SwTOly away they passed, the spirit and the wifeless bride- 
groQm, without pausing for one parting look, or kiss, or word, 
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with the trembling girl, the promised bride. In an instant the 
little church was vacant, and without its walls might be seen 
gathered a group of terrified people — ^foremost among them the 
widowed Rose, gazing upon the far upward flight of poor Rob 
Horn. 

The new moon that night came up in all her glorious beauty, 
and sailed on calmly over the broad, blue, upper sea; night 
afler night she glided over the vast expanse, unfurling gra- 
dually wider and wider her sails, till in full and perfect splendor 
she at last appeared. And then, yes then^ Rose May beheld 
her lover once more ; but oh that shadowy glimpse she caught 
of him was worse to her than had she looked on utter vacancy. 
She knew that he was gazing on her home, that he looked on 
her with despair, but alas ! she saw no more the tender light 
once filling his beautiful, dark eyes : she heard no words from 
his silenced lips, and it was like a torturing dream to look upon 
him thus, and fancy all the horrors of his banishment. 

And what of Rob*? He dwells in moon-land yet! amid 
those elevated mountains, instead of the dear wild heights, his 
dwelling place on earth. Whoever could have dreamed the 
wretched Wandering Jew, had an unknown companion in yon 
bright sphere, whose lot was yet more miserable than his own 1 
Who ever thought a " breach of promise " might be visited on 
unfaithful man, in quite another and more effectual way than 
by laying strong hold on his most precious purse-strings % 

Oh, ye soft-hearted maidens, I pray you henceforth bear in 
mind who is the captive knight to whom so ofl your fond eyes 
are directed : " oft in the stilly night " when he doth stand on 
the brink of those "moon-mountains," gazing so sadly on the 
world beneath, remember ye this story I have told, and turn 
away, and leave him quite alone. Sing not in pensive strains 
the praise he loves to hear ; laud not the beauty of the exile's 
home, for oh, his strained ear is quick to catch your words ; 
his eye is clear to note your admiration. Let him not gladden 
in one word from you ! 

And ye gay-hearted knights, so strong to ^romise,^id so 
slow to do, ye who do count it pastime to win womaWlove, 
and then to fling it aside as a poor flower whose fragranpe is 
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quite lost, be ye too warned in time, for spirits are^ and moon- 
land yet may find room in its borders for your feet ! 

And now what more remains for me to tell? You have 
guessed, I know, how the warm-hearted spirit taught Rose May, 
that Joseph Rancy possessed all the good and attractive quali- 
ties of the lost lover, with none of his sins and follies ! You 
have guessed that one gay morning the old church doors were 
opened for another bridal party ; that young Rose stood again 
in marriage garments before the altar, and Joseph by her side. 
You have guessed how the spirit once more glided through the 
" place of prayer," to add her blessing to that which the priest 
pronounced over the bridegroom and the bride ! 

Why speak of the happy home where Joseph Rancy dwelt 
with his beautiful lady-love ? Why tell of that wedded bliss, 
which people for the most part have heard already of, or else 
desire in an especial manner to hear of, and to know 1 Why 
say that all the teachings and advice which the spirit deigned 
to administer to these blest mortals, was ever received and 
heeded by them with the utmost care and gratitude ? 

Do you believe in dreams ? No ! — why not ? Have you 
indeed yet to learn that through them the good spirits whisper 
to us advice, and peace, and warning, and consolation ! are you 
so cold and dull, as to believe that there are no ministering 
spirits, no guiding, guardian angels ? ' Do you, can you scorn- 
fully repel the idea, that the forests, and mountains, the oceans 
and the plains, have their myriad viewless, intellectual inhabit- 
ants ? Ah, foolishly unwise — may these powerful agents have 
mercy on you, and charitably bear with your shameful, wilful 
blindness ! 
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"We wither from our youth, we waste away, 

Sick, sick, unfound the boon — ^unslaked the thirst. 

Btbon. 

* 

In summer-time there are few things more delightful, than an 
occasionally wet day, to " out-of-towners." 

Then we of the country in our almost noiseless homes, may 
delight in the strange and pleasant quietness attendmg a still, 
steadily-falling rain ; we can watch with admiring eyes how the 
fields, and the well-draperied woods, grow bright and cleanly 
'neath the hand of that pattern housekeeper. Dame Nature ; we 
can listen, undisturbed by the multitudinous noises which infest 
a city, to the dear wild birds, who, impatient of the long con- 
tinued weeping of the skies, occasionally break forth into the 
merriest songs, as if questioning each other as to how the 
changes of the elements were borne. 

And then there is the generous sun-king, (I acknowledge, 
however, he does not live for country people only)^ glancing 
out at intervals from between the heavy clouds, smiling upon 
us joyously, and looking for all the world as though he would 
say if he could^ " never mind, children, the storm will soon be 
over." And then the after-part of the summer shower ! the 
freshened fragrance of th6 flowers, the purified atmosphere, the 
bright blue sky, the glory of the setting sun, the rainbow in the 
east, the drops of water glistening on the flowers and on the 
grass, so pure and bright that one might almost imagine them 
the tears of spirits, the glad songs of innumerable birds, the 
^oups of children exhibiting in Various ways their nauticaJ \ 
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daring on and about the newly-formed lakelets in the roads and 
fields, then the holy calmness of the ensuing night, the soft light 
of the stars, and after that the trembling glory of the new 
moon ! Oh beautiful, beautiful summer-time, how precious are 
thy smiles and tears ! 

But — a rainy day in winter ! Its horrors encircle me as I 
write ! deliver me from entering into its details ! However 
much you may delight in a day like unto this, oh listener to 
this humble voice emerging from the wayside, X have no cour-^ 
age to speak even, of the stubborn, hard-headed, cheerless figuj(fc 
Nature presents when she stands gazing in su^ mute disnjfe' 
upon her domicile. 

It is in human nature, at least in mine, and I claim to be 
human, to be always looking for a something better, and despite 
all this dreariness without, my heart is continually singing, 
" spring is coming ! spring is coming !*' But a few weeks ! and 
then, instead of the dismal trappings of winter, how beautiful 
and bright all without and around us will be ! The very thought 
is enough to make every soul shout, " hasten the time ! amen !" 
There is such a desolateness about the white-headed old mon- 
arch, that people shrink from his appearance as they grow old 
in years ! 

Looking back with the eyes of childhood on these stony- 
hearted months, when frost and snow reign king and queen over 
earth, they seem indeed the most joyous — and not without 
reason. For then the " Christman," and the youth so full of ^ i, 
promise, the bright New Year, are never-failing guests by the 
mid-winter fireside. There is joy for the child on the ice-bound 
hill, on the glassy frozen lake, in the jingling, merry sound of 
sleigh-bells, in the blaze of the cheerful home-fire, in the bracing 
out door air, in the huge snow-drifts, — everywhere, everywhere 
there is joy for the child. 

And why ? Because of bounding hopes and joyous dreams, 
and the careless yielding up of oneself to every passing enjoy- 
ment; because of freedom from labor; because of ignorance of 
thd ^orth-and supremacy of gold; because of utter innocence 
of thd strict "proprieties " of life! There is joy for the child 
laecause he has not yet learned much of disappoii\tn\^w\s> \ NNfc 
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does not know how comfortless is the close-fitting garment of 
manhood. He is not wise enough to see in the winter storms, 
in the driving blasts which so delight him, types of what 
assuredly await him. He does not know that the life-storms 
with which he will have to struggle, will come suddenly and 
furiously upon him ; that he will perforce then fling aside his 
mittens, and grapple open-handed with his foes. And it must 
certainly be at the warm and genial hearth-fire of tjuth and 
honesty, and no stifling stove-heat, by which he must keep his 
heart and his hopes, and aflections warm, and in health, else 
they will die away suddenly and utterly, even as the fire of the 
" patent air-tight" dies ! 

Hark ! now I hear the flapping of wings ; and, lo ! here, close 
beside my window, are passing pigeons — snow-white pigeons ; 
and, where could it have streamed from 1 there is a ray of light, 
real sunlight^ on their wings ! and, since I have begun writing, 
the clouds seem to have " spent their fury," — they are less dull 
and dreary — they are slowly breaking away. 

The view from my window is not especially charming. In 
one direction there are sheds, and barns, and barren trees ; and, 
a little farther on, the spire of an unpretending church, and sun- 
dry chimney-tops, together with the roofs of a few loftier build- 
ings, meet my eye. These, certainly, are all very svggestive 
scenes, and might make so many important heads of a very in- 
teresting discourse ; but, in another direction from this same 
window, there are great fields, and farther on, woods and hills — 
between which and my home, there are two points in the land- 
scape whereon my eyes very often rest, and many are the re- 
collections, bitter and sweet, they awaken. One is a village 
school-house — the other a thickly-populated grave-yard. 

Over these hills, and through the woods, and by the sandy 
shores of our beautiful lake, I was once a frequent wanderer ; 
and with me then invariably in all those rovings, was a child 
of somewhere near my own age, to whom, good reader, you 
may now consider yourself introduced. 

Looking over one's past is not an over-pleasant business at 
any time. There are very many reasons why people, for the 
moi^t part, dread the rolling up of that curtain within which ttes 
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buried much of destroyed confidence, and love that died of 
fearful wounds ; but I am willing to trespass on my own feel- 
ings that you may know something of Lily Reeve. 

People said she was a genius. They said rightly — she was. 
And, to complete the interest attachable to her therefor, Lily 
was poor — very poor — and had been all the days of her life. 

When the Reeve family moved to C , they had no ac- 
quaintance or relative in our village ; and their circumstances 
were not such as would attract any notice towards them. Had 
it not been for Lily, they would probably have remained long 
enough in our midst unknown and uncared for. The mother 
was a middle-aged woman — a widow ; of the children I knew 
not much, save that, with much appropriateness, their name 
might have been " legion." Lily was the eldest child, not 
beautiful, and far from interesting, personally. 

Why her parents had bestowed on her so decided a name as 
Lily, was always a mystery, — for she was very far from re- 
sembling, even in the slightest degree, that graceful flower. 
Neither was she a brunette, but of complexion rather dark, 
hair very black, and always curled, which gave her a decidedly 
Mrs. Heman-ish look at times. Her features were irregular — 
oh, certainly, she was far from beautiful, — and yet there was 
much sweetness of expression in the mouth, and much of vigor 
and determination perceivable in her large, dark eyes. 

It was a good many years ago, but I remember distinctly the 
first time I ever saw Lily. With a number of juveniles, I was 
returning from a long walk — all our foot-jaunts were long in 
those days — when, on passing by an old-fashioned frame-house, 
brown with age, and poor and disconsolate in its outward ap- 
pearance, one of the group said, " Let's go into that house ; a 
girl lives there who paints." 

And we went in. One of the more confident of our number 
said to the woman who received us, " Will you show us some 
of the pictures your daughter has painted *?" f 

With a smile of satisfaction, as though she were pleased that 
even we children should have heard of her Genius, the woman 
bade us sit down ; and then she brought from an old chest a 
handful of papers, and spread them on the 1^\A^ Xi'^lot'^i xis^* 
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Some of these were pictures of warriors on their steeds, others 
were landscapes, and some heads. There was one which more 
than all the rest attracted my attention and curiosity, the like- 
ness of a sleeping child. Wc asked if this were one of her 
children, or only a fancy sketch 1 

" That was her little brother who died," replied the woman 
with a sigh. " Lily drew it when he was dead." There was 
something so sad in the mother's voice as she said this, that it 
checked our gay spirits, and tended to subdue our loud ex- 
pressions of admiration. While we yet stood turning over the 
papers, and gazing in wonder on the work of a girl no older 
than the youngest of us, the subject of our thoughts came into 
the room. 

When she perceived our object there, she came up to the 
table, and putting her arm around me as though sure she was 
among friends, she asked if we liked her drawings. I remem- 
ber well the thrill which passed over me at this simple move- 
ment, for I had begun to regard the girl as something quite 
extraordinary, and almost more than human. From that day I 
date a friendship I am proud to have formed — one which, while 
it lasted, delighted me more than any similar tie I have ever 
known. 

It was easy to see that the heart of the mother in those days 
was full of hope — that the mind of the daughter teemed with 
ambitious desires — and a determination, apparently invincible, 
to accomplish great things. About that time, there were many 
people who turned prophets, and looking into the future — they 
saw another name added to America's illustrious daughters of 
song — the name of Lily Reeve.. Do you think their prophecy 
has proved true? 

In the old school-house, (which, I heartily regret to say, has 
been of late abandoned, and its former inmates have taken pos- 
session of a more stately edifice up-town,) in that little old 
brick building, we, in the years long, long gone by, were wont 
to assemble — and Lily joined us there. And although on the 
humdrum route of learning we were quite in the advance, she 
soon very far outstripped us, and moved on with most rapid 
strides through all the first branches of education. It was in\- 
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possible for us dullards to see her strange advancement, and not 
feel a little curious of her ability, notwithstanding we liked Lily 
so well. In one short year, she had acquired nearly all the in- 
struction it was possible for our teacher to impart ; and, as noay 
be supposed, he watched her progress with considerable anxiety. 
But the man's honor, as an instructor, was not destined to b6 
sacrificed to the young girl's genius. 

One afternoon, when school was dismissed, Lily said to me, 
" You and I will go home by the other street. I have some- 
thing to tell you, and that way will be longer. Besides, I want 
to be away from these rough boys and girls." 

So we crossed the road, and entered a path which led us by a 
long way home. When we had reached the bridge which 
crossed a deep, rapidly-running brook, we sat down on the 
bench placed in the shade of an old tree, which, from time im- 
memorial, has stood there with the most of its tangled roots 
buried in the water ; then Lily spoke again, for the first time 
since we went out from the school-house. 

" Do you know they are going to send me to the other school 
— they think I can learn more there, and have teachers in the 
higher branches, and in the languages. Oh, dear !" 

" But why that * oh dear 1' Lily ? I only wish I could go 
there too ; but I am such an ignoramus, and you know every- 
thing !" 

" Not quite everything. I should be glad to go, and there 
are a great many reasons why. I have the greatest desire to ' 
learn, and I'm sure if I have a little more education, I can make 
my way easily through the world ; but — ^but — in short, they 
are rich people who are going to send me, and they will expect 
miracles from me, you may depend on it — I know. Because I 
am poor, and can write pretty well, and sketch likenesses, and 
paint, they have taken an interest in me ; but, I tell you before- 
hand, and you will see before long I am right, that I shall 
have to work like a slave to keep up with their expectations. 
Isn't it enough to make anybody say ' oh, dear V " 

" No ; I don't think so. You can't help coming up to their 
expectations — ^and they have such nice teachers in that other 
school — and no great rude boys go there." 
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"That makes no difference at all. One can leam in one 
place as well as another. If it were not that mother felt so 
glad when the ladies made her the offer to send me there, I'd 
never go. You don't know anything about what it means to be 
dependent : you can't think what a heavy load seems laid on 
me, ever since so many of these folks have begun to talk about 
me, and * take an interest,' as they call it. I really begin to 
doubt my own powers. It seems to me that my mind ovght 
not to be forced like a plant in a hot-bed. I almost wish I 
never had any particular gifts." 

" And you say this, Lily Reeve, when all the girls in town 
are envying you ? Now just be firm, for I'm sure^ if you. only 
make up your mind you will do a thing, you can do it." V 

" Do you believe it ]" she asked, so suddenly and eame^jjjjfe' 
that I was startled, and began in some trepidation to bethink 
my words. 

" Certainly," I answered at last. " I heard our minister say 
the other day, that your verses were excellent ; and you know 
your pictures sold well at the fair. How can you doubt your- 
self so ?" 

" 1 don't know," said Lily, thoughtfully ; " perhaps they are 
nearer right than I dare think them — ^but — I cannot explain it 
to you. I am never satisfied with anything I do. My verses 
always sound so rough in comparison with the melody in my 
brain ; and my pictures, when I begin them, my fingers almost 
fly — I think I will surpass everything that has been done — and 
when they are finished, they always look so rude and rough, 
that I am tempted often to bum them." . 

" Never mind," said I, confidently, " you will see the day ▼ 
when all will be more bright ; and you know the teacher says 
* practice makes perfect,' and he always looks at you when he 
says it — ^you ought to have learned that by this time." 

" I'll leam it now from you," said Lily ; " we'll go now to 
the woods. I want to get some flowers to. take to mother." 

Just beyond the woods to which we then bent our steps, there 
was a large field, in the upper portion of which, early in the 
season, we always foimd miQtitudes of purple flowers and white 
lilies. Our first business- that night was to fill our aprons with 
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these treasures, then we went into the woods and sat down in a 
most romantic place, and began to arrange our huge boquets. 
Lily made hers into little bunches for each of her family, while 
1 twined mine into a wreath and laid it on her head. But soon 
the increasing shade in the woods warned us that it was time 
to be returning home. 

The thought of the obligation she was about incurring, evi- 
dently still troubled my companion's mind, for she spoke but 
little, and then her words were desponding, and even the bright 
flowers with which her hands were filled, failed to attract her 
attention, or to awaken the delight they did usually. 

We were about crossing the stile that was placed at the en- 
trance of the wood, when Lily suddenly flung the beautiful 
green moss she had gathered in a damp place, with violence 
from the bosom of her dress, where she had laid it. And when 
I looked with amazement at the excited girl, she exclaimed, 
" Look there ! I had a snake in my bosom !" Truly enough, 
there was a tiny, striped, infant snake, creeping out leisurely 
from the bunch of moss she had flung upon the ground. A 
thought darted through my mind — ^I grasped her arm and 
said, 

" You shall hear the moral of this before you go a step far- 
ther, Lily Reeve. I'm no genius, but I'll teach you a plain 
lesson : you have thrown the snake away from you ; don't — 
don't ever take it back again. Don't doubt those who mean to 
do you a kindness ; only just do what nature intended you 
should, and all who know you will be satisfied ! When you 
come to be very famous, the people who help you now, will 
think you did them a favor in letting them aid you. Mother 
says, perseverance will work wonders — you can prove it." 

When I had finished my oration, I stood somewhat aston- 
ished at my own audacity ; but after a moment's silence Lily 
said, 

"Thank you, thank you — for you have learned me two 
lessons ; I'll not forget them. No, I will never take the serpent 
back — depend on that." 

A few days after this, Lily was established at the larger 
school, dwelling with other boarders in the family of the prin- 
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eipal, the ifronder of all the scholars, and the pet pupil \nxh the 
teachers. 

The hopeful expectations of the dear girl's family were kept 
up by her progress, and by her own increasing courage and cheer- 
fulness. And in reality the expectation they cherished of her 
being soon able to support them all by dint of her genius seemed 
no unfounded one. Her work became daily more worthy and 
more promising now that she possessed these superior advan- 
tages ; fortune seemed really determined to work good things 
for the rich people's protege. 

Lily was not yet seventeen, but her poems had many of them 
attracted much attention. Injudicious praises were lavished 
upon her ; by their attentions and flattery, the proud, and the 
rich, and the learned, seemed to have conspired to spoil a girl, 
a school-girl poor " from her youth up." They did not take it 
into consideration that it was quite possible for them to raise 
her hopes and self-appreciation too high — they did not give 
heed to the fact that it might require years of struggling and 
disappointment for her to produce anything worthy the reward 
and honor they would fain believe were rightfully hers even 
then. 

But soon enough they had cause to regret the course they 
adopted. 

" A change came o'er the spirit of her dream." 

Self-confidence rapidly usurped the place of a befitting humility, 
which had once characterized her. Instead of comparing her- 
self with the great masters of song and painting, Lily seemed 
to think that in outstripping all her schoolmates, and in being 
considered a prodigy among teachers, she was rapidly filling the 
measure of her greatness ; and the laudations which good- will 
prompted others to speak, instead of being valued at their 
worth, came at last to be considered as quite true and well-de- 
served. 

It is said that more strength of mind is requisite to bear com- 
posedly a sudden favorable turn of fortune, than is necessary 
calmly to endure reverses. Having never had occasion to test 
the truth of the proposition, I of course have only a right to sup 
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pose there is somewhat of reason in it. At all events, that is a 
very easy way by which to account for Lily's derelictions. 

It was the wish of her "patrons," as well as of the kind lady 
to whose care she was chiefly entrusted, that Lily should finish 
the course of studies apportioned to each scholar previous to 
graduating. But there was a growing willfuhiess, an increasing 
confidence in her own attainments, that tempted her to set at 
nought all these desires. Her impulsive nature longed to be 
free from all restraint ; she would fain throw aside all bondage, 
together with the loathed idea of dependence, and labor for her- 
self in the way she was best fitted to labor. She wished to 
begin at once to reap the reward of years of study (a natural 
wish, but how wild a one, too many might testify !) and thus 
to alleviate the wants of her home. 

So, despite all the remonstrances and pleadings of those who 
now began to see their mistake in their dealings with the young 
girl, Lily left the school, and returned to her own home. 

I shall never forget her as she was at that time. The pas- 
sions, hopes, desires, and resolution of mature years, seemed to 
have even then a full development in her. In feeling she had 
grown too old, in will too decisive, to submit patiently to the 
judgments of other minds. But soon enough was the lesson 
forced upon her that poetic efforts are rarely changed at once 
for food, and fuel, and raiment. 

"I have sent, a poem of some length to ," she said 

to me one day, naming a distinguished writer and editor, " and 
you know I am superstitious — if he accepts it and will pay me 
for it, I shall take it as a good omen for my fiiture ; but if he 
does not — " she hesitated. 

" Well, if he does not, Lily 1" 

"Then those horrid doubts will come back with renewed 
force ! Oh, they tormented me so once !" 

When I saw my friend again there was no need to ask what 
her reception at the editor's table had been. It was a fi*eezing 
cold winter night, and feeling somewhat disconsolate on my 
own account, as well as rather curious in regard to Lily's pro- 
gress, I sought her in her own home. 

I found her there, seated at the centre-table, yes, it was such, 

8 
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for it occupied the central portion of the apartment, but it was 
not of polished mahogany or marble-surfaced, gentle reader, but 
a miserable, old, broken affair, that had seen its best days long 
before it came into the possession of its present owners. Scat- 
tered about the room were the numerous boys and girls of the 
family — there was little temptation even for them abroad that 
night, it was so cold and stormy. 

The room in which they lived was the upper story of a small 
building, the first floor of which, -was occupied as a mechanic's 
shop ; it was partitioned by a curtain of cloth, which was all the 
separation between the sleeping apartments, and the place where 
they cooked, and ate, and lived. 

There was a deep silence in the room when I entered. Lily 
was occupied with her drawing, lighted by two tapers burning 
in a cup half-filled with oil. There was none of that cheerful 
hope beaming in her fine eyes that usually filled them when she 
welcomed me; and all the faces in the room looked doleful 
enough ; some new rebuff* they had certainly met. 

" I am drawing this for you," she said when I sat down be- 
side her, and looked at her work. " It is for a parting gift." 

" Parting !" 1 exclaimed. " What are you going to do now ? 
Were you successful in your letter to Mr. ?" 

"Read and see," she said, producing a letter. Jr,. 

And I read as follows : — ^ * .^ - 

" Miss Reeve. — Dear Madam, Your ^favor was many days 
since received, and now, at my first leisure, I hasten to reply. I 
regret that an answer, similar to that given many applicants 
during every week, must be returned you. And I regret this 
the more, because your poetry shows talent : but — you need 
much practice ; and, permit me to say, a writer must usually 
have acquired Bome reputation before he can receive any ' golden 
rewards.' If you are necessitated to labor, I would advise you 
that there are many ways less vexatious, and more certain as to 
their issue, in which you might successfully employ yourself. 

" I retain the MS. subject to your orders. 

" RespectfiiUy, &c., 
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It was with difficulty that I could repress my tears, as I 
looked around that cheerless room, and on the young girl whose 
disappointment I knew must be so keen. But calmly and ap- 
parently undisturbed, she continued her drawing. 

" What will you do now, Lily ?" I asked, anxious to at least 
break the embarrassing silence. 

" We are going West next week." 

"West? where— how?" 

" To Indiana. I have borrowed the money ; we cannot stay 
here and starve. If I cannot get a living by writing, there are 
many other ways, and I will at least try them." 

The picture she was drawing — I have it yet — was an imagin- 
ative, and a striking one. It was a moonlight scene. Beside 
the water's edge, among wild rocks, a girl was standing alone ; 
the figure was a perfect likeness of herself. The expression of 
the sketch was touching. 

" She is looking for peace there," said Lily, in explanation. 
" She has sought it so often, but has not found it — and she never 
will." 

" Does she seek it in the right way, Lily ?" 

" I don't know. Everything seems changed to me of late. I 
am bewildered, it seems to me as though I had lost myself. 
Since that letter came, I doubt my powers more than ever. To 
think of one in my situation having to practice before I can 
work successfully ! There is little time to practice, I think, 
when eight human beings are wondering where their next meal 
is to come from — when their wood-yard is in such a state of 
emptiness and depression as ours is !" 

The mother sighed heavily as Lily said this, but did not 
speak. 

" You certainly can do something A^re," I cried. Don't go 
and bury yourself in the backwoods. I'm sure you can be a 
teacher in our school here, if you will only ask. It's perfectly 
wild in you to think of going this winter! Travelling, you 
know, at this time of the year is a very costly business, dear 
Lily, besides being so cheerless !" 

" There is no use in talking about it. I should love to live 
here, for my own part, all my life, but I have engaged a school 
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in the town we are going to, and they wish it to be opened early 
in the spring. There's no help for it, we must go." 

And they went. 

From that day, until within a few months, I heard nothing in 
regard to the Reeve family. Lily had promised to tell us of her 
experience in the West, of her success in this new attempt at 
securing a livelihood ; but her promise was unfulfilled, and we 
could but fear lest despondence had utterly crushed all the as- 
pirations of her genius — that if she yet-lived, poverty and hope- 
lessness had come to be her only portion. 

Still, though he^name had never reached us through the me- 
dium talents like hers choose for their utterance — the press — I 
had always a lingering hope and belief that Lily had, under 
some assumed name, made herself famous. Knowing so well 
her ability, the more I thought of this, the clearer became 
my conviction that it was so. At last, thinking of her con- 
tinually in my waking hours, and dreaming of her night 
after night, it became absolutely necessary that I should write 
to her once more — a thing I had not done in many years 
— in order to discover if she were actually dead or alive, 
famous, or unknown to the world. It was with much anx- 
iety, as all my lady-readers will believe, that I awaited her 
reply, for an answer, I felt convinced, I should receive. It came 
at last, — and as people such as she are regarded by the world 
as a species of public property, that is, as far as their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, are concerned, I have few scruples in laying 
her epistle open for public inspection, knowing that some good 
must come of the trespass ! 

" I have but just received your letter, dear friend of by-gone 
days, and believe me, the thought that you remember me, and 
with interest still, has given me no little satisfaction. I am in- 
clined to laugh, and weep, and wonder, when I think of myself 
as I was in the days long ago, when we lived among you so 
very poor and dependent; but there is a feeling of grati- 
tude in my heart, stronger than every other emotion, now ex- 
cited in my breast by the freshened remembrance of my old 
home. 
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" You ask me what I have been doing, and wish to know 
under what name I have ' immortalized ' myself. You will not 
believe that I left behind me all my ambitious desires when we 
made our abode here in the West ! Have you ever chanced to 

hear of 1 It is the name I adopted when I first appeared 

before the reading world. Perhaps you may have observed it — 
perhaps have read verses accompanying it — ^but I am confident 
you never recognised in those merry strains, the voice and heart- 
tune of your once poverty-stricken, and desponding friend." 

[The reader may imagine my astonishment on reading these 
words, for my correspondent, Lily, was none other than a most 
beloved and popular writer.] 

" I feel conversational, to-day ; besides, I know it is but just 
to assure those who were so generous in my days of adversity, 
that their money and sympathy were not altogether thrown 
away. I was very far from being forgetful of those who, in my 
earlier years, rendered me such valuable and efficient aid ; but 
I thought it better, even at the risk of being considered ungrate- 
ful, to remain unknown to them and to you, until I should be 
able to reflect some little credit upon them. I shall soon publish 
a book which is dedicated to those friends of former years ; 
through that I hope to relieve myself of any charge of forget- 
fulness or coldness, that they may have justly brought against 
me. 

" It is only ten years since we first made our home in the 
Western world : but I have grown gray in feeling, since then, 
and looking back into my childhood, the road to it seems one of 
interminable length. Decidedly as our fortunes have brighten- 
ed, we have had our struggles and heart-sorrows here, also ; we 
have had much of sickness, too, which seems to await almost 
every settler in the West : but there is so much good for which 
we should be thankful, that it seems almost a sin even to revert 
to our first trials and vexations. My mother, thank heaven ! 
now that she is old, may rest ; her latter years are not harassed 
with the thought and the care of an impoverished, dependent 
family ; my brothers are in a way, all of them, to support them- 
selves, and my young sisters are being educated in such a man- 
ner, that they will never have to rely on others for their sup- 
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port. And for all these blessings, I pray we may ever be 
thankful. 

" When we first came to this place, all things were decidedly 
new. The, inhabitants, men, women and children, truly seemed 
to have reflected in their own natures, the marvelous greenness 
and freshness of the close-surrounding forests ; the village was 
poor, like all new places, and not one quarter its present size. 
Indeed, we call it a city now. 

" But you can never imagine what a house of refuge it was 
to us poor people ! I was glad from my heart that there were 
none rich, none powerful here — that all was one grand levd, 
above which wisdom and strength of mind, and superior good- 
ness, alone might rise. I was glad, I say, for despise it as you 
may, I am bold to acknowledge there was something awfully 
repelling to me in the thought of looking up to people, because 
they happened to be rich, or occupied by right of birth, a high 
station. Even the notice taken of me in my young days, was 
galling to me— you knew that — it savored too much of a 
condescension, which, child as I was, I despised and hated. 
There were many children here when my school was first open- 
ed — for many years it was the only school — how well it has 
been patronized, I need not say ; but I prospered and was con- 
tented. 

" Oh, it was such a joy to look on our own comfortable home ; 
to know what a cheerful fire and plenty of food meant in one's 
own house ! There is something so exhilarating, dear friend, in 
the thought of independence, of reliance on one's own exertiohs ! 
For a whole year after our removal here, I altogether abandoned 
my pencil and my pen ; I thought I would never labor with them 
again. But I was mistaken in myself, as I had been many times 
before. I knew not the wants and necessities of my own nature. 

" The second winter, I had continually a restless yearning for 
higher and nobler pursuits than the mere businesa.of school- 
teaching. That supplied our human wants and necessities ad»,.r^. 
rnirably, it is true, but there were longings of my mind that it ' 
became as necessary for me to supply. And so, once mpreii^ 
the long winter evenings, I resumed my pencils and-'ndj'penj j^ 
and I worthed with them. It is out of my power to express to^^ 

^^ » • ' 

■ -if* 
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you the intense satisfaction that followed these labors ; it seem- 
ed as though I had found suddenly an Aladdin's lamp, and that 
it dispelled the darkness which had encircled a once cherished 
hope, and showed me a great end that I could accomplish ! I 
did not immediately force my new productions on the editors, 
but remembering well that one salutary lesson received long 
ago, I strove hard to perfect myself. It would be wearisome for 
you to listen to the narration of my progress till I had gradually 
won the attention of the noble people of the West ; of how 
kindly and charitably they hailed my writings — of how en- 
couraging were the letters, which, from many sources, unexpect- 
ed and unsought, I received ; in those days, I felt as though I 
were, indeed, working out my destiny. Words crowded to my 
lips for utterance, thoughts pleaded in my brain to be heard ; I 
longed to speak encouragement and strength to others, such as 
r knew well from my own experience, full many an overburden- 
ed soul needed. I spoke them, and I know they found accept- 
ance and regard in many a heart. 

" You will ask if I was then wholly satisfied ; if notoriety 
pleased me ; if I cared for no other and humbler good when I 
had attained that ; if, in short, I looked not for other love than 
that given me by my own kin ? In all calmness and confidence, 
now, I can answer, yes. There were hopes unsatisfied, desires 
unfulfilled. Admiration was not all I craved — commendation 
not all I coveted. But years passed on, and with them the time 
when I could most sincerely have rejoiced in loving, and in 
being loved. The wild dream that haunted my mind, of a 
perfect happiness on earth, of another kind of affection that 
'I had yet received or given, went by. Coldness, and I am 
almost constrained to think at times, heartlessness, have usurp- 
ed the place once occupied by the winged god; the altar 
which needed but a word to be enkindled and wrapped in flame, 
is torn away — ^^a calm, immovable spirit occupies its place. 
I am neither lonely nor unhappy, only I feel strangely changed 
* — there may be no cloud hovering over me, there is cer- 
. tainly no sunshine : passionless, and without the least craving 
. fo^; human love, my years glide on. I am satisfied with having 
'If made the comfort of those for whom I have labored, and yet, 
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true to woman's belief — to mine ! I am well aware that I have 
missed life's highest good ; I have passed by, in my eager search 
for a something that has not satisfied, that bright treasure which 
the poorest of earth's children, equally with the most exalted, 
have extended to them by the hand of our beneficent Father. 

" Well ! am I not strangely confiding with one whom, for ten 
years, I have not known by thought, or word, or deed? But 
we were children together, and I am remembering, to-day, how 
yow, more than all I left behind me, once knew the thoughts and 
the hopes I cherished. Doubtless, since we have come to be 
women, both of us have much changed, but at this hour, I will 
believe you sympathise with me, as in the days of old. 

" Not long ago, there came to me the word of one, a man 
gifted with noble intellectual faculties, and rich in heart- wealth : 
he has wished me to be his wife ; but knowing what a very 
pauper I am in all that is best calculated to make his a happy 
home — you will understand I am not speaking of fortune or of 
beauty now — I have declined his suit. I cannot regard him as 
I could have a few, hut a few short years ago. I do not love 
him as my imagination tells me woman can and should love. 
For a moment, when I read his words, my heart beat wildly — 
I was happy, but that passed, how quickly ! I distrust myself — 
I do not wish now that any one should intrust to me a charge of 
happiness through life ; it would be madness, no less than foul 
wrong, indeed, in me to wed with one whose affections I could 
make such a paltry return. I shall never marry. 

" And, now, believing that I have outwearied you, and. feeling 
that you will ghidly let the remainder of your interrogatories, 
to-day, pass unanswered, I will conclude, with the earnest hope 
that you may never be tempted to barter the sacred affections 
of your heart, for any more alluring, but less, oh, believe me, 
far less satisfying prize. In the name of our childhood, 

" Always yours, 

" Lily Reeve." 



Dear reader, it may be proper to state, that in spite of this 
emphatic disclaimer on her part, a western paper I have recently 
received, contains a notice of the marriage of the distinguished^ 
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poetess, Lily Reeve, with the Hon. . Had it not 

been for this one other proof of what is called the fickleness of 
woman's nature, you perceive I should have been enabled to end 
my story without the record of a wedding ; but you will bear 
in mind that this repetition of the almost invariable climax, is 
not my fi»ult ! 
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A LADY sat and read : 

" Whatever judgment after-thought may pass on my confes- 
sion, I know that when you read these pages your heart will be 
with me, and that it will not, in any moment of perusal, really 
and harshly condemn. If it does, throw the letter at once aside, 
and give all thought of me to the winds : for if I camiot stand 
reproachless before the tribunal of your affections, I could wish 
to be nothing to you henceforth. 

" You call me to account — you ask an explanation of my 
past — for you have to decide between me and my accusers, 
those accusers being your nearest friends : you do right in ask- 
ing this much, and I will answer as plainly — without attempt- 
ing the palliation of any circumstance of my life that it may be 
necessary for you to know. 

" If you were with me to-night, Marien, you would not 
wonder that I set ajpout this sad work with a calnmess that 
might prove tgi4mother than you an entire ignorance, on my 
purt, of the issues that will attend it, or result from it. The 
untterable beauty of the heaven and earth, as they are glorified 
now in the clearest and most solemn moonlight, have brought 
a Thought to me, and a Spirit is near — and I do not tremble 
when I know that she sees that thought. 

" Fifteen years ago I loved as the young love, passionately, 
yet not ignorantly. Callore was but a child when she was 
sent to my father to be educated by him. I have never since 
seen a creature so beautiful as she : young as she was, there 
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was an angelic grace in all she said or did, that won sincerest 
admiration and affection from those with whom she iived. 
Knowing, as I did, that this grace was the human utterance of 
her spirit-beauty, seeing in her, as I did, the gentlest and loveliest 
of all God's creation, is it a wonder that I learned in our inter- 
course, boy though I was, to almost adore her ? And it was 
no childish passion — but a genuine love, strong and enduring, 
the richest offering of my heart for her. I told Callore of this 
before she went away from us. 1 was just entering on the study 
of my profession then, and a consciousness, prophetic, of ulti- 
mate independence, gave strength and force to my words — ^but 
such weight they did not need. When I left my happiness to 
the decision of that young girl, I knew I was not deferring to the 
fancy of a child — her answer would be that of a true woman, 
Callore's heart had awakened — it was all as I hoped — ^it was 
her first love — she had no wish to conceal it — it was my first, 
but for you, Marien, my only love — I am proud to declare it ! 

" During the twelvemonth that followed, I visited my 
betrothed but once. Her home was at a long distance from the 
village where I lived ; the journey thitherward was neither dan- 
gerous nor tedious, but one that with my small means could not 
often be afforded. I found Callore's parents in miserable cir- 
cumstances — in the past months her father had met with repeated 
losses — his business was closed — he was beggared. They wel- 
comed me with hearty joy to their fire-side — they promised 
that she should be mine as soon as I was prepared to provide 
for our support. The blessed impressions of that visit lasted 
me long ; in after days its very remembrance caused me anguish 
almost insupportable. 

" When I set out on my homeward journey, the grief of 
parting was annulled by the ambitious fancies that filled my 
brain — ^by the brave and new determinations I took with me from 
her presence. Some verses of mine which had been recently 
printed, were so fortunate as to meet with attention, they elicited 
the approbation of critics. The unhoped-for success had encour- 
aged me to continue these efforts quite frequently, and a stray 
thought of fame and fortune now and then dazzled my brain. 
When I parted with Callore, I resolved to make more decided 
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efforts in this way— if they proved successful I would then use my 
pen as a means of support — would abandon the design of living 
by my distasteful profession. My friend herself had encouraged 
the plan. Unaware of my authorship, she had read my verses, 
had spoken to me of them, and repeated sentences of them with 
an enthusiastic admiration that transported me with joy. It 
was owing chiefly to her instant and proud appreciation that I 
began first to think really seriously of authorship. 

" In a few months — to me they went winged with light and 
promise — I had published a volume of my poems. I was never 
in my life so happy as when I sent a copy of that work, in 
manuscript, to her. I thought how she would read the pages — - 
how she would linger fondly over those songs which were 
addressed to her, by words which had a latent meaning, that 
would meet her eye alone ; how her tears would fall as she 
closed my work and thought of what a true dedication it was 
to her ! how she would live, one day at least, in the pages, and 
in that day have no thought but of me ! 

" While I listened to the congratulation of others, I impa- 
tiently waited for her acknowledgment : the reward for which I 
most longed was her praise — one sweet word of approval from 
her lips was worth all else, more grateful than the encouraging 
words of critics, than my mother's kiss, than my father's 
honestly expressed satisfaction. You understand how natural 
this all was, Marien ! You who know how divine a thing is 
love — you who know how much more precious is the praise 
springing from the warm, loving, and beloved heart, than that 
awarded by, the clearest intellect. 

" I had my reward — ^my impatient spirit was put at rest full 
soon. A letter came — ^but she did not write it : her approbation 
was expressed, but in the words of another. . They had wronged 
and deceived me — they had married Callore ! Yes — to a man 
who could afford to re-establish her father's fallen fortunes, to 
maintain her in splendor ! The blow stunned me : by reason 
of its very heaviness, I could not at first understand, or conceive, 
or realize it all. I lived as one in a terrific dream, when some 
undefined liorror takes possession of the soul, from which he 
awakens with an involuntary * thank God !' I was in i\ state of 
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frenzy, which, while it admitted the performance of all my usual 
duties, left me bewildered only to myself. I had no need to 
question, to disbelieve : positive knowledge left me nothing to 
hope for — all was before me, from the nothingness that re- 
mained after bereavement, to the fame, the glittering, but worth- 
less fame that was within my grasping. That was a bereave- 
ment indeed, one of which I could not in those days, nor ever, 
until now, speak to another. I could not bring myself to so 
profane Callore, I could not endure that others should associate 
her name even with unworthy thoughts. I knew that she was 
tried beyond me — that the wrong inflicted on her was greater 
than on me. 

" Was not this a thought insupportable ? that she had been 
sacrificed — that she had been sold ? It was too much. 

" The only prayer I ofiered in those days was that she might 
find consolation, that she at least might be at peace — it was the 
only desire of my heart. As time passed on and the pressure 
of the blow was removed, I began to slowly recover from its 
stunning power — then my sole wish was to look on Callore once 
more, and learn so from her own lips, what I felt she alone could 
tell. I had now abandoned my profession : the pride of intel- 
lect took full possession of me ; for poverty or for riches I cared 
not at all, I was only determined on becoming a master-mind 
of the age. Even before aware of my irreparable loss, ambition 
had begun to greatly strengthen within me — that, as well as 
love, became a motive and an incentive. The one was a vanity, 
the other a delusion : what a madman did the two impulses 
make of me when I knew that Callore was lost to me ! 

" Three years passed away — then I went to the capital. The 
determination I had once made of immediately seeking Callore 
had never been acted on : I had not even once heard of her since 
that announcement of her marriage was received. But my 
other resolve was in the meantime carried out. I had estab- 
lished myself among the men of letters. 

"It was with much pride that I accepted an invitation 
extended me to lecture in the city where the mighty men of 

the nation were gathered, and I resolved, before I went to , 

that from the position I should there occupy, I would speak to 
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those helmsmen truths which were not often uttered in their 
hearing. My plan was thwarted, the very day after my arrival 
in the city I was confined to my room, to my bed, sick and de- 
lirious. From that long and dangerous illness I recovered at 
last, feeble in strength, and doubly wretched ; my sickness had 
been one continued and distressful vision — ^the sorrows of all 
the past had fallen upon me anew — I lived them over, I bore 
them afresh — they were more grievous than at the first, they 
had lost the novelty, had settled into a dreary consciousness of 

realitv. 

" I intended to go quietly from the city as soon as my strength 
was sufficiently recovered, having entirely given up the idea of 
lecturing. The day previous to that which I had fixed upon for 
my departure, a friend, who had devoted himself to me during 
the weeks of my sickness, was with me, persuading me to ap- 
pear that evening as his guest — the close of the session was 
drawing near, and he had made preparations in his beautiful 
home for the great ball of the season ; I pleaded every imagin- 
able reason for declining, but he would not admit one, and so I 
was compelled to comply. 

" I was there — and it almost seemed as though that night had 
been ordained as a triumph-night to me. I say it without 
vanity, without a wish to impress you, but merely as a simple 
fact : the unavoidable breaking of my public engagement, my 
severe sickness, and narrow escape from death, with prior rea- 
sons, made me an object of the peculiar and most kind attentions 
of lovely women and noble men. It was after midnight, and I 
was about retiring, at a time when the great proportion of the 
guests were engaged in the dance : just then my host approached 
me, accompanied by a lady and gentleman, who had requested 

an introduction Shall I go on ! That lady was Cal- 

lore, mT/ Callore! and the old man, was it not enough to make 
one weep, that old man, older far than her own father, was her 
husband ! I could not control my amazement when I gazed 
upon her face, as the name was announced — my eyes were riv- 
eted on hers when I clasped her hands — my voice — it was in 
her heart when I spoke. We met, but for this recognition, as 
strangers — ^not a word that betrayed our communion of the past 
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was spoken as we conversed together, but there was a language 
that had meaning which none but us could know. Alas ! that 
it was not a dead language to us. Callore looked much older 
than she really was, but beside him, how youthful ! and how 
marvellously beautiful she was ! Her sorrow had chosen for 
itself an expression which none in the wide world save myself 
could understand — if she had wept much, her eyes had not 
dimmed with the tears ; they were full of an expression I had 
never seen in them before — but we had never met as now, be- 
fore-r-it told me, and that paleness of her cheek told me, as her 
eyes fixed on me, on him, and on the gems that adorned her 
person, on the magnificent robe she wore, the story of her bond- 
age, of her slavery, and in the bitterness of my spirit I could 
have cursed them who had so wronged her and me ! 

" Callore had gone much into the world since her marriage- 
day ; I could read that in her manner, in the mingling of ex- 
quisite grace and womanly dignity, in her entire self-possession 
during that oasis-moment of our interview. The man, her hus- 
band, her owner, once expressed a few words relating to the 
poet before him, meant for compliment — she never strove to 
echo their sentiment, but, as while he spoke my eyes sought 
hers, I saw her ineffectual efforts to appear calm and indifferent 
—she mastered her emotion in a moment, and then was pass- 
ing away with a gentle inclination of the head at parting. It 
was all. 

" I stood spell-bound, watching her as she went — and I felt 
well assured that as much of anguish had pierced her heart in 
that interview as was dwelling then in mine. The miserable 
past was our present again, and the future, shorn of all glory- 
hues, was as dark, as hopeless, as our blighted youth had been, 
I did not after this venture to write to Callore — ^I sent no mes- 
sage — that undefined thought which was not really hope, but 
merely expectation, that thought which had kept me free from 
any engagement of a similar nature with other women — that 
thought which I knew had soothed her while she wore her heavy, 
gilded chain, was dead to each of us. I say us, for I felt and 
knew it even then, that as it had been with me, so was it with 
her. We had been in our early youth as twins with one hearty 
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we could read each other through, even in a moment of casual 
meeting — though we might be enigmas to the world, it was not 
possible that we should be such to each other. Though not a 
word of our past had been spoken in that interview, it was all 
intelligible for both of us — our years of separation were un- 
sealed with the first look interchanged. 

"We did not, after this, meet again. I went immediately 
from the city to my own home ; I could not risk the trial of 
seeing her even once more. I felt that would be a trial more 
than I could bear. With somewhat of courage, after this, I re- 
sumed my labors ; my ambition had received a new spur — ^my 
work should prove a consolation to her as well as to me — I 
would immortalize our hopeless love. ' In this labor I was in- 
terrupted ; I received a letter, the first and the last, from Rufus 
Calcraft's wife. I enclose it. Marien, if you would have yet 
other proofs that you are now all in all to me — how shall I pre- 
sent it 1 Could I offer proof more conclusive than in laying be- 
fore you the secret which a broken heart whispered to me ? 

" * Were it not that sentence of speedy death is passed upon 
me, I would not dare to write you ; I would not do so even in 
this extremity, could I otherwise depart in peace — in peace, 
Walter ! What a sound have those words for me — do I err in 
saying for us? They are like the gush of living waters, and the 
shade of palm-trees in a desert. That the best happiness of our 
life has been wrecked, that we have lived for years as once we 
had not believed we could live for a day, is it not idle in me, 
a dying woman, to declare it 1 That night when we met at 
last, when he spoke the flattery which must have been hateful 
to you, I closed my lips — I would have flung myself abjectly 
before you, but that I had suffered as you had, but that I had 
been wronged as you. I could not bring myself to say what all 
the world had said, and so I was silent when my heart was full- 
est ; by right I should have stood beside you, your own ; and 
while the world uttered its praises, it would then have been 
mine to whisper of love. Remember — (I should not bid you 
remember, you, who I know have never forgotten) — ^think of 
the days when we were one ; think what it must have cost me 
to have fettered my lips that night ; think how I must have 
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schooled myself to have been able to go, and that calmly, from 
you, knowing that it was forever, Walter ! 

"'There is one book that I have studied more devoutly 
in the past than even that priceless volume which has bidden 
me 'be patient, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh;' 
that book of your inditing, which reached me on my mar- 
riage-day ! I laid it in my bosom, I wore it there while my 
voice was joining in the marriage service, it was there till it 
had found, every word, a place in my memory — it has been my 
only treasure, Walter. 

" ' I have been ill since that night when we met ; they have 
told me to-day that I shall not recover, that I have not long to 
live, and therefore 1 write, for before I go, I would leave with 
you a memorial, a word that shall prove to you it was not the 
love of riches — it was not the fear of poverty — ^it was not the 
pride of wealth — it was not want of the fondest devotion for 
you that bound me to another. I scarcely know how all was 
brought about, I only know that I listened to the desperate 
prayer of my father, and married. I am thankful in this 
hour that I never reproached him for the advantage that 
was taken of paternal authority ; oh ! my beloved, I needed 
not to reproach one, who, after that tie was consummated 
until he died, never forgave himself. I work no injustice 
— ^I do no wrong to my husband in writing thus to you. 
He and I have lived in entire peace together — have been 
faithful and forbearing toward each other. I believe he will 
sincerely mourn my loss. But I am not his in this hour, 
Walter ; my duties with him are ended ; it is in justice to 
myself, as well as to you, that I write a farewell to you. 
Death may call me away this night ; I do not shrink from the 
thought that he may find me speaking thus to you, I am con- 
scious that the spirits of the just are round about me ; that the 
eye of Him who has upheld me in the past weary years in his 
great mercy, is upon me, and I know it is no sin to write thus 
to you, and to say. Heaven bless you — when they are the last 
words I can say to you — ^I, who should have been your Callore.' 

" But one wish, one determination resulted from this letter, 
which I read with the wildest grief; I must see Call ore beOQ>\^ 
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she dies ; I must hear from her lips such words as she would 
have spoken to me in her last hours, had she been mine. I 
must hear her voice once more. And so I went to the town 
where Calcraft lived. Four days after the 16th, the date of her 

letter, I stood in the hotel of , at nightfall, asking my host 

of Rufus Calcraft's lady. He told me that she was dead — that 
she died on the 17th, and had been buried that very morning of 
my arrival ! 

" Again that sudden, strange calmness, which had once be- 
fore left my brain clear in a moment of bitterest trial, came 
over me — it was chilling, like the breeze of autumn. I was 
free to act and think, and bold to do. I ordered a supper, and 
partook of it ; I rested from my journey, and in an hour, the 
moon was just rising then, I strolled away to the burial-ground. 
I had been there before, once, long ago, when I made my 
first and only visit at her home. Callore went with me to the 
grave-yard then, and both of us stood long — how well I remem- 
ber that — before the monument which Calcraft had just then 
placed at the grave of his wife ; and while we stood there, she 
told me the story of the departed woman's life. I was goirg 
to Callore's home now ; and how can I tell you of my thought 
as I went 1 I believe if you had looked into my mind, you 
would have seen in it settled madness, sober despair — but this 
lasted only while I walked slowly to the burial-place ; when I 
stood in the grave-yard, and looked upon her freshly-sodded 
grave that was close beside the tomb of Rufus Calcraft's first 
wife — is it needful that I should tell you how love and grief 
quickly mastered that calmness 1 But my tears at last were 
checked, my sorrow silenced, my grief was awed before a reso- 
lute purpose, and I turned away, determined to fulfil it. Late 
in the night I passed slowly through the town again. There 
was the brightest moonlight, like this night's, which called back 
the fresh memory of it. I went by the majestic house where 
the widower lived — where Callore had lived, where he was 
sleeping in his decrepit old age, while she, the young and 
beautiful, was banished away to a dark and silent house. I was 
glad my Callore could have no more dreams. I went by the 
church where we had prayed together long ago, when I, un- 
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known and poor, was permitted to regard her as ray future 
wife. The gate stood open, but I needed not to enter — ^I was 
going to meet my bride at another altar ! I passed on deb'b- 
erately, but directly, till t entered the grave-yard ; in the cen- 
tral portion of this ground stood a weeping willow, whose 
branches trailed upon the ground — in its shadow was Callore's 
grave. I had brought with me some tools, and I never hesi- 
tated a moment after I reached the place, but at once com- 
menced using them — and I remember that I sang while at work, 
a song which we had once sung together. 

" It must have been as much as two hours that I toiled there 
before I reached her coffin ; I worked with the strength and 
energy of a maniac, and when I had reached the vault — I can- 
not tell the rest ! I have no recollection of it ; but this I know, 
Callore was living ! I had roused her from a slumber that had 
else been death ; I had given a home among the living to her 
whom the old man gave a grave ! 

" She sat beside me in the shade of that willow, and I re- 
member that I said, * your husband buried you, your marriage 
is annulled — it cannot be resumed — you are mine at last, Cal- 
lore !' and, as persuaded by a perfect and solemn conviction 
that I spoke the truth, she whispered in reply, ' You have given 
me life — I give that life to you ; for 1 believe we have a right 
to unite with one another — it is a providence that you came 
here.' 

" God is my witness, there was no passion in this annulling, 
this uniting decision ; though I knew that the coward heart would 
shrink from a union so proposed, I felt there was no sin in it ; 
because there was no precedent for such a procedure, was it 
therefore a crime? When she, whose soul was the abode of 
purity and holiness, could look upon me as she did then, could 
bless me in the name of our Heavenly Father, and give me her 
hand in token of submission to my will, do you think that she 
did it with a consciousness of wrong-doing ? Do you believe 
that I clasped her to my breast, blessing Him whose mercy had 
restored her to me, with the least of that sense of sin and p-uilt 
that would have forbidden my asking His grace to be with us 
on our future pilgrimage 1 You, yow, I know, do not bolv^x^SJ^ 
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— your heart is not so contracted by mingling witli the worldly ; 
you are not so selfish, so cowardly, so weak, as to believe it. 

" I remember that we went away before the morning came, 
and sought a distant shelter — that afterwards I provided the way 
and the means for her escape ; I remember how we crossed the 
ocean, and in another land were laivfully married. 

" A portion of this story is what you have heard before ; it 
is what has expelled me from your presence till I could speak 
to you of all. 

" Oh, Marien ! I have yet another memory to unseal. I give 
it to you — it is the last I have kept back from the world. You 
are now my world, and I love you, or would not give it you. 

" I remember a day, the deepest shadow that lies on earth 
this night looks as full of light, compared with the darkness of 
that time — a day when Callore was finally laid breathless, 
speechless, cold, in a grave dark, and deep, and desolate, as 
that from which I rescued her. Our wedded life was very brief, 
but it was beautiful — a twelvemonth of joy that ended in over- 
whelming wo — for then she departed. 

" I came back to my native land. I was greeted among those 
who loved and honored me once with suspicion ; no proof of 
what was laid to my charge existed ; but my sudden departure 
from my native land, and Callore's vacant grave, awakened sus- 
picion. But it was scarcely defined even in the minds of 
those who in consequence of it became my bitter enemies. Cal- 
craft was dead, he had cursed me with his dying breath, and I, 
too, could have cursed the world which had condemned me un- 
heard, if the spirit of my guardian Callore had not been ever 
near me to save me from the sin. 

" I have revealed to you all the mystery, your gentleness has 
won it from me, when I had thought no human being ever could 
unseal my past. And another reason has brought me to sue 
for your love. I have seen in your features such an image of 
my loved and lost — I have heard in your voice such an echo of 
her gentle tones — I have read in your noble, your beautiful 
spirit, such a response to, nay, such a re-living of the spirit of 
my Callore, that I am forced to live and love on, when I had 
only thought to die, or to live and to hate my kind. My youth 
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has passed forever — mj name is a theme for contumely ; I have 
nothing but my love to offer you who are in the glory of your 
youth, your beauty, and your innocence. As your own guard- 
ian angel shall dictate, answer me." 

It was a night of tempest — a night of rain and thick dark- 
ness, that Marien Leonard wrote her answer ; how full was her 
heart that night of a sorrowing and despairing love. As few 
women are ever bound was her heart-life in his keeping. His 
manner, his words, his unhappy fate, that letter, even, had more 
and more attracted her heart towards him, until she made at last 
to herself the acknowledgment that was full of terror and dis- 
may — she loved him ! It was very strange, indeed, how this 
should happen. There was apparently enough of the beautiful 
and the good about her young and lovely life to attract and win 
Marien, how was it that the storm, the darkness, should have 
charmed her instead 1 

Yet had she resolved to renounce him — ^yes, though after this 
was done, she felt that all would be over with her in this life, 
and perhaps for ever would be over. And to tell him this she 
was now forcing the tears back to her heart, calming herself to 
think cold and cruel words — nerving her soul to bid him an 
eternal adieu. 

Singular was it. Even while Marien sat resolutely thinking 
on this decision, the very inclination to weep passed ; the bright 
glow faded from her young cheek, leaving it like marble, the 
quivering lips pressed together with the courage of an almost 
fierce will, the moist eyes gazed steadily forward, as though 
they would look down all things, and so she took up the pen she 
had at first abandoned in despair — and thus she wrote : 

" Walter, I am yours. Your ' confession ' (why make use of 
a word so humiliating ?) is before me. I have read it again 
and again, and I believe with you, most firmly believe, that 
the tie which ultimately existed between you and the angel 
Callore, was justly assumed. I believe that you were led to her 
grave, and not that a mere common human grief sent you there. 
I believe that afler you gave her a resurrection from the grave, 
she was yours ; that inasmuch as he had buried her, the hus» 
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band had thenceforth no claim upon her, she was dead to him. 
She was virtually divorced, and in your mutual love you did 
right to take counsel of each other, and not of the world, for 
you were the world to her, and she as much to you. I am 
proud to receive your love — I am grateful to you for it, and 
that I can return it; I was in doubt, in hesitancy — can you 
believe it? till my hand took up the pen to write, I was about 
to say, in God's name go, and let us never meet again. I was 
nerving myself to this when a voice, a conviction as from her in 
heaven, came to strengthen me in my belief that our marriage 
is an honorable, and will be a happy one. At the moment that 
you will, I am your wife." 

Alas! at the moment that he willed she was a bride— of 
death ! 

If her " strength of passion " slew, or the preventing provi- 
dence of God led her away from earth when the mad poet 
would have won young Marien, let the reader judge. Only 
this I know, that in a distant land there are three graves 
together — Callo.re and her twinned-spirit Marien, and Walter, 
sleep there side by side. Around one of those names, Fame, 
with a gentle hand and sorrowful tears, has laid a wreath of 
glory, and its shade falls lovingly on the memory of the women 
whom he loved. 

When, on that night which should have seen his bridal, he 
waited for her and she came at last ; when he saw her droop, and 
swoon, and die there at the very altar, they said it was with such 
perfect calmness as might argue his having foreknown all how 
it would be, that he bore her in his arms away from the 
amazed and frightened witnesses. 

Again he was on the wide ocean, and another bride, dead 
Marien, was with him. He rested, he stayed not, till he had 
laid her in a grave beside his Callore ; and ere long the hands 
of strangers had given him a rest, as I have said, with them ; 
they will rise together at the judgment. 
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" As one by one thy hopea depart, 

Be resolute and calm. 
« * * * » » 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know, ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong." 

Longfellow. 



There is no time like these clear September nights, after 
sunset, for a reverie. If it is a calm evening, and an intense 
light fills the sky and glorifies it, and you sit where you can 
see the new moon with the magnificent evening star beneath 
it, you must be a stupid affair, indeed, if you cannot then dream 
the most heavenly dreams ! 

But Rosalie Sherwood, poor young creature ! is in no dream- 
ing mood this lovely Sabbath night. Her heart is crushed in 
such an utter helplessness of grief, as leaves no room in it for 
hope ; her brain is too acutely sensitive, just now, for visions. 
The thistle-down, in beautiful, fairy -like procession, floats on and 
up before her eyes, and as she watches the frail things, they 
assume a new interest to her ; she feels a human sympathy with 
them. Like the viewless winds they come, from whence she 
knows not, and go, whither none can tell. They are homeless, 
and she is like them, but she is not as they, purposeless. 

If you could look into her mind, you would see how she 
has nerved it to a great determination, how that, mastering 
visions and hopes once cherished, she has gone forward to a 
bleak and barren path, and stands there very resolute, yet, in 
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the first moment of her resolve, miserable; no, she has not yet 
grown strong in the suffering ; she cannot this night stand up 
and bear her burden, with a smile of triumph. 

Rosalie Sherwood was an only child, the daughter of an hum- 
ble friend Mrs. Melville had known from her own girlhood. She^ 
poor creature, had neither lived nor died a sinner, but once 

" As love's wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman's heart gave way I — 
And the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway." 

On her death-bed Cecily Sherwood gave her unrecognised 
child to the care of one who promised, in the sincerity of her 
compassion, to be a mother to the unfortunate infant. And 
during the eighteen years of that girl's life, from the hour of her 
mother's death to the day when she was left without hope in the 
world, Rosalie had found a parent in the rigid, but always kind 
and just, Mary Melville. 

This widow-lady had one son ; he was four years old when 
her husband died, which was the very year that the little Rosalie 
was brought to Melville House. The boy's father had been 
considered a man of great wealth, but when his affairs were set- 
tled, after his decease, it was found that the debts of the estate 
being paid, little more than a competency remained for the 
widow. But the lady was fitted, by a life of self-discipline, 
even in her luxurious home, to calmly meet this emergency. 
With the remnant of an imagined fortune, she retired to an 
humbler residence, where, in quiet retirement, she gave her time 
to managing household affairs, and to superintending the home- 
education of her children. 

Her son, Duncan, and the young Rosalie, had grown up 
together — until the girl's twelfth birth-day, constant playmates 
and pupils in the same school. No one, not even the very 
busiest busy-body, had ever been able to detect the slightest 
partiality in Mrs. Melville's treatment of her children ; and, 
indeed, it had been quite impossible that she should ever regard 
a child so winningly beautiful as Rosalie, with other than the 
tenderest affection. Under a light and careless rein, the girl had 
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been a difficult one to manage, for there was a light like fire in 
her eyes, that told of strong will and deep passions ; and besides, 
her striking appearance had won sufficient admiration to have 
completely spoiled her, if a guardian the most vigilant as well 
as most discerning, had not been ever at hand to speak the right 
word to, and do the right thing with her. 

Mrs. Melville was a thoroughly religious woman, and serious- 
ly conscious of the responsibility she incurred in adopting the 
infant. She could not quiet her conscience with the reflection 
that she had done a wonderfully good thing in giving Eosalie a 
home and education : the deep pity she felt for the unfortunate 
orphan, led her to exercise an uncommon care, that all tendency 
to evil should be eradicated from the heart of the brilliant 
girl while she was yet young, that a sense of right, such as 
should prove abiding, might be impressed on her tender mind. 
And her labor of love met with a return which might well have 
made the mother proud. 

There had been no officious voice to whisper to Rosalie Sher- 
wood, the story of the doubtful position which she occupied in 
the world. She was an orphan, the adopted child of the lady 
whom she devoutly loved with all a daughter's tenderness ; this 
she knew, and it was all she knew ; and Mrs. Melville was re- 
solved that she should never know more. 

The son of the widow had been educated for the ministry. 
He was now twenty-two years old, and was soon to be admitted 
to the priesthood. In this he was following out his own wish, 
and the most cherished hope of his mother, and it seemed to all 
who knew him, as though the Head of the church had set His 
seal upon Duncan from his boyhood. He was so mild and so 
forbearmg, so discreet and generous, so earnest, and so honest, — 
meek, and holy of heart, was the thought of whosoever looked 
upon his placid, youthful face. Yet, he had, besides his gentle- 
ness, that without which his character might have subsided into 
a mere peurile weakness, — a firmness of purpose, a reverence 
for duty, a strict sense of right, equal to that which marked his 
mother among women. Duncan Melville's abilities were of a 
high order — perhaps not of the very highest, though if his am.- 

9 
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"bition were only equal to his powers, Uiey would surely seem 
so to the world. 

His voice had a aweet, persuasive tone, that was fitted to mn 
souls to Christ, yet it could ring like a clarion when the grandeur 
of his themes fired his own soul. With the warmest hopes and 
deepest interest, they who knew the difficulties and trials at- 
tending the profession he had chosen, looked on this young 



Duncan and Rosalie had long known the nature of the tie 
vhicb bound them together, members of one family, and they 
never called themselves brother and sister after the youth camo 
home a graduate from college. For, from the time when ab- 
sence empowered him to look aa a stranger would look on 
Rosalie, from that time he saw her elegant, and accomplished, 
and bewitchhig, as she was — and other than a fraternal affection 
was in his heart for her. 

And Rosalie, too, loved him — just as Duncan, had he spoken 
his passion, would have prayed her to love him. She had long 
ago made him the standard of all manly excellence, and when 
he came back, after three years of absence, she was not inclined 
to revoke her early decision ; therefore was she prepared to 
read the language of Duncan's eyes, and she consecrated her 
heart to him. 

During the years which followed his return from college till 
he was prepared for ordination as a priest, he did not once 
iipeat; to her of bis love, which was growing all the while stronger 
and deeper, as the river-course that, flowing to the ocean, re- 
ceives every day fresh impetus and force from the many tiny 
springs that commingle with it. Duncan Melville never thought 
of wedding with another than Rosalie Sherwood. 

It was, as I said, near the time appointed for his ordination, 
when he felt, for the first time, as though he had aright to speak 
openly with her of all his hopes. He asked her, then, what in 
soul-language he had long before asked, a question which she 
had as emphatically, in like language, answered — to be his 
partner for life, in weal or wo. 

He had tried to calmly consider Rosalie's c^racter as a chri»- 
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tian minister should consider the character of her whom he 
would make the sharer of his peculiar lot, and setting every 
preference aside, Duncan felt that she was fitted to assist, and to 
bear with him. She was truthful as the day, strong-minded, 
and generous, humane, and charitable, and though no professor 
of religion, a woman full of reverence and veneration. He 
knew that it was only a fear that she should not adorn the 
christian name, that kept her back from the altar of the church, 
and he loved her for that spirit of humility, knowing that she 
was " on the Lord's side," and that grace ere long would be 
given her to proclaim it in doing all His commandments. 

It was certainly with a joyful and confident heart that, after 
he had spoken with Rosalie, Duncan sought his mother yester- 
day, to tell her of the whole of that bright future which opened 
now before him. 

How then was he overcome with amazement and grief, when 
Mrs. Melville told him it was a union to which she could never 
consent. Then, for the first time in his life, the astonished 
young man heard of that stain which was on the name poor 
Rosalie bore. He heard the story to the end — and, with a de- 
cision and energy that would have settled the matter with al- 
most any other than his mother, he declared, 

" Yet, for all that, I will not give her up." 

" It could not be expected that you would fulfil the engage- 
ment. Rosalie herself would not allow it, if she knew the 
truth of the matter." 

" But she need not know it ; there is no existing necessity. 
Is it not enough that she is good and precious to me ? She is a 
noble woman, whose life has been, thanks to your guidance, 
beautiful and lofty." 

" God knows I have striven to do my duty by her ; but I 
know not what I should have done if I had ever thought you 
would wish to change your relations with her, Duncan." 

" The world has not her equal ! it is cruel, it is sinful in you, 
mother, to oppose our union." 

" She is a lovely woman ; but, my son, there are myriads 
like her." 
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" No— not one ! Tell me you will never breathe a word of 
what you have told me, to herP^ 

" Never." 

" Oh, thank you ! thank you ! mother, you could not wish 
another daughter f 

" But for that I have told you, I could not wish another." 

" Then I say you must not work this great injustice on us. 
Rosalie loves me — she has promised to be mine. You will 
break my heart." 

"You are deluded and strongly excited, my son, or you 
wo^^pUnever speak so to me," said the mother, with that per- 
sisting firmness with which the physician resorts to a despe- 
rate remedy for a desperate disease. Then she spoke to him 
of all the relations in life he might yet be called upon to as- 
sume — of the misery which very possibly might follow this 
union in after days. Hours passed on, and the conference 
was not ended, until, with a crushed heart and trembling voice, 
Duncan arose abruptly, while his mother yet spoke, and he 
said : 

" If the conclusion to which you have urged me in God's 
sight, is just, He will give me — He will give Rosalie, too — 
strength to abide by it. But I can never speak to her of this, 
and I must find another home than yours and hers. You must 
speak for me, mother, and let me charge you, do it gently. Do 
not tell her alL Let her think what she will — believe, as she 
must — that I am a wretch past pardon ; but do not blight her 
peace by telling a//." 

" I promise you, Duncan," was the answer, spoken through 
many tears, and in the deepest sorrow. 

An hour after, he was on the way from the village, that he 
might spend the coming Sabbath in another town. 

And, after he was gone, the mother sought her younger, her 
dearly-loved child. Rosalie heard that familiar step on the 
stairway — she had seen Duncan hurrying away from the house, 
and she knew the conference was over ; but she had no fear for 
its result. So she hushed the glad, tumultuous beating of her 
heart, and tried to veil the brightness of her eyes as she heard 
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the gentle tapping at her door, that announced the mother 
coming. 

As for Mrs. Melville, her heart quite failed her when she went 
into the pleasant room, and sat down close by Rosalie. In 
spite of all the strengthening thoughts of duty which she had 
taken with her as a support in that interview, she was now at 
a sore loss, for it had been a bitter grief to her kind heart when, 
of old, for duty's sake, she made her children even a day un- 
happy. How then could she endure to take away their life's 
best joy — their richest hope ? It was a hard thing — and many 
moments passed before she could nerve her strong spirit to 
utter the first word. Rosalie, anxious and impatient too, but 
unsuspecting, at last exclaimed, 

" What can it *be that so much troubles you, mother?" 

Then Mary Melville spoke, but with a voice so soft and sad, 
so faint with emotion, that it seemed not all her voice ; she 
said, 

" I want you to consider that what I say to you, dear child, 
has given me more pain even to think of, than I have ever felt 
before. Duncan has told me of your engagement to marry 
with him. And it has been my duty, my most sorrowful duty, 
oh, believe me, to tela him that such a tie must never unite you. 
He can never be your husband — you can never be his wife." 

She paused, exhausted by her emotion — she could not utter 
another syllable. Rosalie, who had watched her with fixed as- 
tonishment as she listened to the words, was the first to speak 
again, and she tried to say, calmly, 

" Of course you have a reason for saying so. It is but just 
that I should know it." 

" It cannot he known. If I had ever in my life deceived you, 
Rosalie, you might doubt me now, when I assure you that an 
impediment, which cannot be named, exists to the marriage. 
Have I not been a mother to you always ?" she asked, appeal- 
ingly, imploringly : " I love you as I love Duncan, and it cuts 
me to the heart to grieve you." 

" Has Duncan given you an answer 1" 

" Yes, Rosalie." 

" And it 1" 
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" He has trusted to his mother," she said, almost proudly. 

" Rather than me," quickly interrupted Rosalie. 

" Rather than do that which is wrong — ^which might hereafter 
prove the misery of you both, my child." 

" Where is he 1 Why does he not come himself to tell me 
this ? If the thing is really true, his lips should have spoken 
it, and not another's." 

"Oh, Rosalie, he could not do it! I believe his heart is 
broken. Do not look so upon me. Is it not enough that I bit- 
terly regret, that I shall always deplore having not foreseen the 
result of your companionship 1 Say only that you do believe 
I have striven to do the best for you always, as far as I knew 
how. I implore you, say itP^ 

" Heaven knows I believe it, mother. When will Duncan 
come home again ?" 

" Monday — not before." 

When Monday morning came, on the desk in Rosalie's room 
this letter was found : 

" I cannot leave you forever, Duncan, — I cannot go from your 
protecting care, mother, without saying all that is in my heart. 
I have no courage to look on you, my brother, again. Mother, 
our union, which we had thought life-lasting, is broken. I 
cannot any longer live in the world's sight as your daughter by 
adoption. I would have done so, I would have remained in 
any capacity, as a slave, even, for I was bound by gratitude for 
all that you have done for me, to be with you always, — at least 
so long as you could wish. If you had unveiled the mystery, 
and suffered me to stand before you, recognising myself as you 
know me, I would have stayed. I would have been to you, 
Duncan, only as in childhood, a proud yet humble sister, re- 
joicing in your triumphs, and sharing, by sympathy, in your 
griefs. I would have put fetters on my heart — the spirit dwell- 
ing in me should henceforth have been a stranger to you. I 
know I could have borne to even see another made your wife — 
but in a mistaken kindness, you put this utterly beyond my 
power. Too much has been required, and 1 am found — want- 
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ing ! If even the most miserable fate that can befall an innocent 
woman, if the curse of illegitimacy were upon me, I could bear 
that thought even, and acknowledge the justice and wisdom 
that did not consider me a fit associate for one whose birth is 
recognised by a parent's pride and fondness. 

" But, dear Mrs. Melville, I must be cognizant of the rela- 
tion, whatever it is, that I bear you. I cannot, I will not, con- 
sent to appear nominally your daughter, when you scorn to re- 
ceive me as such. 

" Mother — in my dead mother's name I thank you for the 
generous love you have ever shown me : for the generous care 
with which you have attended to the development of the talents 
God gave me. For I am now fitted to labor for myself. I 
thank you for the watchful guardianship that has made me what 
I am, a woman self-reliant and strong. I thank you for it, from 
a heart that has learned only to love and honor you in the past 
eighteen years. And I call down the blessing of the Infinite 
God upon you, as I depart. Hereafter, always, it will be my 
endeavor to live worthily of you — ^to be all that you have, in 
your more than charity, capacitated me to be. Duncan, you 
will not forget me — ^I do not ask it. But pray for me, and live 
up tp the fulness of your being — of your heart and your intel- 
lect. There is a happy future for you ; I have no word of coun- 
sel, no feeble utterance of encouragement to leave you — you 
will not need such from me, God bless and strengthen you in 
every good word and work — it shall be the constant hope of 
the sister who loves you. Mother, farewell." 

This letter was written on the Sabbath eve on which our 
story opens — written in a perfect passion — yes, of grief, and of 
despair. The anger that Rosalie may at first have felt, gave 
way to the wildest sorrow now, but her resolution was taken, 
and her heart was really strong to bear the resolution out. 

After her sudden and most unlooked for disappearance, the 
mother and son sought long, and I need not say how anxiously, 
for Rosalie. But their search was vain, and at last, as time passed 
on, she became to the villagers as one who had never been. 
But never by the widow was she forgotten, and oh, there was 
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in the world one heart that sorrowed with a constant sorrow, 
that hoped with a constant nope for her. 

He had lost her, and Duncan sought for no other love among 
women. When all his searching for Rosalie proved unavailing, 
the minister applied himself with industry to the work of his 
calling, and verily he met here with his reward ; for as he was 
a blessing to the people of his parish, iel turn they almost adored 
him. He was a spiritual physician whom God empowered to 
heal many a wounded, stricken heart ; but there was a cross of 
suffering that he bore himself, which could not be removed. It 
was his glory that he bore it with martyr-like patience — that 
he never uttered a reproachful word to her through whom he 
bore it. 

As years passed away, the gifted preacher's impassioned elo- 
quence, and stirring words, bowed many a proud and impeni- 
tent soul with another love than that he wished to inspire, still 
he sought not among any of them companionship, or close 
friendship. They said at last, considering his life spent in the 
most rigid performance of duty, that " he was too high-church 
to marry " — that he did not believe such union consonant with 
the duties of the minister of the cross ! But the mother knew 
better than this — she knew a name that was never spoken now 
in Rosalie's old home, that was dearer than life to the heart of 
her son, and desolate and lonely as she oft-times was, she never 
dared ask him to give to her a daughter — to take unto himself 
a wife. 

CHAPTER II. 

In a splendid old cathedral a solemn ceremonial was going 
forward on the morning of a holy festival. A bishop was to be 
consecrated. 

A mighty crowd assembled to witness the ceremony, and the 
mother of Duncan Melville was there, the happiest soul in all 
that company, for it was on her son that the high honor was to 
be laid ! 

How beautiful was the pale, holy countenance of the minis- 
ter, who, in the early strength of his manhood, was accounted 
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•worthy to fill that great office for which he was about to "be set 
apart! He was a man "acquainted with grief" — you had 
known it by the resigned, submissive expression of his face ; 
you had known that the passions of mortals had been all sub- 
dued in him, by the holy light in his tranquil eyes. Duncan 
had toiled — ^he Jiad borne a burden ! 

A thousand felt it, looking on the noble front where religion 
undefiled, and peace, and holy love, and charity, had left for 
themselves unmistakable evidences: and more than all, one 
being felt it who had not looked upon that man for years — ^not 
since the lines of grief and care had marked the face and form 
of Duncan Melville. There was reason for the passionate sobs 
of one heart, crushed anew in that solemn hour ; there was 
pathos such as no other voice could give to the prayers which went 
up to God from one woman's heart in the great congregation for 
him. Poor, loving, still-beloved Rosalie ! she was there, there, 
her proud magnificent figure bent humbly from the very com- 
mencement to the close of the ceremonial ; there, her beautiful 
eyes filled with tears of love, and grief, and despair, and pride ; 
there, crushed as the humblest flower, that glorious beauty ! 

And the good man at the altar, for whom the prayers and 
the praise ascended, thought of her in that hour ! Yes, in that 
very hour he remembered how one would have looked on him 
that day, could she have come, his wife, to witness how his 
brethren and the people loved and honored him. . . He 
thought of her, and as he knelt at the altar even then he prayed 
for her ; but not as numbers thought upon the name of Rosalie 
Sherwood that day ; for she also was soon to appear before a 
throng, and there were a myriad hearts that throbbed with 
expectancy, and waited impatiently for the hour when they 
should look upon her. 

Bishop Melville had retired at noonday to his study, that he 
might be for a few moments alone. He was glancing over the 
sermon he was to deliver that afternoon, when his mother, his 
proud and happy mother, came quietly into the room, laid a 
sealed note on the table and instantly withdrew, for she saw 
how he was occupied. 

9* 
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When he had finished his manuscript, the bishop opened the 
note and read — could it have been with careless eyes 1 

" Duncan, I have knelt in the house of the Lord to-day, and 
witnessed your triumph. Ten years ago, when I went desolate 
and wretched from your house, I might have prophecied your 
destiny. 

*'Come to-night and behold my triumph — at — the Opera 
House ! 

" Your sister, 

" RpSALIE." 

Do you think that as he read that summons he hesitated as 
to whether he should obey iti If his bishopric had been sacri- 
ficed therefor, 'he would have gone : if disgrace and danger had 
attended his footsteps, he would have obeyed her bidding! 
The love which had been strengthening in ten long years of 
loneliness and bereavement, was not now to stop, to question, 
or to fear. 

" Accompany me, dear mother, this evening. I have made 
an engagement for you," he said, as he went, she hanging on his 
arm, to the cathedral for afternoon service. 

" Willingly, my son," was the instant answer, and Duncan 
kept her to her word. 

But it was with wondering, with surprise that she did not 
attempt to conceal, and with questions which were satisfied with 
no definite reply, that Mrs. Melville found herself standing with 
her son in an obscure corner of the Opera House that night. 
Soon all her expressions of astonishment were hushed, but by 
another cause than the mysterious inattention of her son ; ^ 
queenly woman appeared upon the stage, she lifted her voice, 
and sobbed the mournful wail which opens the first scene 
in . 

For years there had not been such a sensation created among 
the frequenters* of that place, as now, by the appearance of this 
stranger. The wild, singular style of her beauty, made an 
impression that was heightened by every movement of her 
graceful figure, every tone of her rich, melodious voice. She 
seemed for the time the very embodiment of the sorrow to 
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which she gave an expression, and the effect was a complete 
triumph. 

Mary Melville and her son gazed on the debutante — ^they 
had no word, no look for each other : for they recognised in her 
voice the tones of a grief of which long ago they heard the pre- 
lude — and every note found its echo in the bishop's inmost 
heart. 

" Come away ! let us go home ! Duncan, this is no place for 
us — for you. It is disgrace to be here," was the mother's pas- 
sionate plea when at last Rosalie disappeared, and other forms 
stood in her place. 

" We will stay and save her," was the answer, spoken with 
tears and trembling, by the man for whom, in many a quiet 
home, prayers in that very hour ascended. " She is mine now^ 
and no earthly consideration or power shall divide us." 

And looking for a moment in her son's face steadfastly, the 
lady turned away sighing and tearful, for she knew that she 
must yield then, and she had fears for the future. 

A half-hour passed and the star of the night re-appeared, 
resplendent in beauty, triumphing in hope; — again her mar- 
vellous voice was raised, not with the wail of sorrow, not with 
the bitter cry of despair that was hopeless, but glad and gay, 
angelic in its joy. 

Again the mother's eyes were turned on him beside her — and 
a light was on that pale forehead — a smile on that calm face — a 
gladness in those eyes, such as she had not seen there in long, 
long years : but though she looked with a mother's love upon 
the one who stood the admiration of all eyes, crowned with the 
glory-crown of perfection in her art, she could not with Duncan, 
hope. For alas! her woman-heart kfaew too well the ordeal 
through which the daughter of her care and love must have 
passed before she came into that presence where she stood now, 
who could tell if still the mistress of herself and her destiny ? 
who could tell if pure and undefiled 1 

That night and the following day, there were many who sought 
admittance to the parlors of Rosalie Sherwood — they would lay 
the homage of their trifling hearts at her feet. But all these 
sought in vain ; and why was this ] Because such admiring 
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tribute was not what the noble woman sought — and because, 
ere she had risen in the morning, a letter, written in the solitude 
of night, was handed her, which barred and bolted her doors 
against the curious world. 

" Rosalie ! Rosalie ! look back through the ten years that are 
gone ; I am answering your letter of long ago with words — ^I 
have a thousand times answered them with my heart, till the 
thoughts which have crowded there, filled it almost to breaking. 
We have met — met at last — you and I ! But did you call that 
a triumph when you stood in God's house, and saw them lay 
their consecrating hands upon me ? Heaven forgive me, I was 
thinking of you then — and thinking, too, that if this honor was 
in any way to be considered a reward^ the needful part was 
wanting — you were not there ! Yet you were there, you have 
written me — ah, but not Rosalie, my wife, the woman I loved 
better than all on earth — the acknowledged woman, her whose 
memory I had borne about with me till it was a needful part of 
my existence. You were by when the people came to see me 
consecrated — and I obeyed your call, I saw you when the people 
anointed you with the tears of their admiration and praise. If 
you read my heart at all, to-day, you knew how I had suffered — 
you saw that I had grown old in the sorrow. Was I mistaken 
to-night in the thought that you, too, had not been unmindful 
of our past — that you were not satisfied with the popular ap- 
plause — that you, also, have been lonely, that you have wept — 
that you have trodden in the path of duty with weariness ? 

" There is but one barrier now in the wide world that shall 
interpose between us — Rosalie, it is your own will. If I was 
ever anything to you, I beseech you think calmly before you 
answer, and do not let your triumph, to-night, blind you to the 
fact which you once recognised, which can make us happy yet 
I trust you, as in our younger days : nothing, nothing but your 
own words could convince me that you are not worthy to take 
the highest place among the ladies of this land. Oh, let the 
remembrance that I have been faithful to you through all the 
past, plead for me, if your pride should rise up to condemn me. 
Let me come and plead with you, for T know not what I write." 
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The answer returned to this letter was as follows : 

" I learned, long ago, the bar that prevented our union — it is 
in existence still, Duncan. Your mother only shall decide if it 
be insurmountable. I have never, even for a moment, doubted 
your faithfulness — and it has been to me an unspeakable com- 
fort in the days when I was alone, and toiling for a support, to 
know that none had supplanted me in your affections. In the 
temptations, and struggles, and hardships I have known, it has 
kept me above and beyond the world, and if the last night's 
triumph proves to be but the opening of a new life for me on 
earth, the recollection of what you are, and that you care for 
me, will prove a rock of defence, and a stronghold of hope 
always. Severed from, or united with you, I am yours forever." 

Seven days after, there was a marriage in the little church of 
that remote village, where Duncan Melville and Rosalie Sher- 
wood passed their childhood. Side by side they stood now, 
once again, where the baptismal service had long since been 
read for them, and the mother of the bishop gave the bride 
away ! 

" Honi soit qui mal y pense .^" 
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WHAT KATY DID. 



Oh, tell me where did Katy live, 

And what did Katy do ? 
And was she very fair and young, 

And yet so wicked, too ? — Holmes. 



I WAS passing through a grove of budding niaple trees, and a 
certain set of listeners with whom I had engaged to talk, were 
in my eye — and I was in a wondering, a desperate mood ! what 
could I find to say that they would care to hear 1 All at once 
my gloomy meditations were disturbed by the voice of a crear 
ture, which came from the heights above, chirping out — not 
softly, not musically, but in a shrieking tone, as though bent on 
vociferous disputation with somebody — " Katy fl?/rf." The spirit 
of opposition roused within me as I heard that cry ; I was about 
to deny the assertion, point blank, when the sweet, tiny voice of 
another insect answered, distinctly, " She didn't." It was like 
the acceptance of a challenge in effect. Forthwith the first 
named speaker began again, with increased energy, " Katy did 1 
Katy did ! she did ! she did ! she did !" But still the milder 
voice, quite undismayed, replied, valiantly, and with a solemn 
air of uudoubtable truth, "She didn't!" 

The neighboring spirits were now all aroused; never did 
mortal hear before such a rush of sound as burst upon me then ! 
A perfect flood of abuse gushed from one throat, while distinct 
and dignified denial met it all in reply. Asseverations number- 
less, and uncharitable defamation of one powerless now to 
vindicate herself, followed. Here is the substance of that won- 
di'ous confabulation. 
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Little Kitty Clover was the only child of her widowed father 

" A fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time." 

She was a blooming fairy of a girl, spoiled of course, and wor- 
shipped, too — a very " household goddess." Miserably educated 
had the young thing been ; for, only think of it 1 at sixteen 
years of age, she was as wild and free in spirit as a chamois, 
as brave as a chamois hunter, and through the unpardon- 
able neglect of those who had the care of her, she had been 
taught nothing whatever of sorrow, save the dictionary defini- 
tion, and that she could scarcely comprehend. At this age she 
was still under the care, or rather in the companionship of a 
governess, Lucy Freer, a lady also young ; indeed but two years 
older than her pupil ; but she was a dignified, commanding per- 
sonage, (and thus differed very much from Kitty ;) a silent, sad, 
remarkably handsome girl, who sometimes wept and never 
laughed, (which was strange, for one would have thought that 
the spirit of mirth dwelling in Kitty, was of an absolutely in- 
fectious nature ;) but Lucy had the sweetest of smiles when she 
was pleased or happy ; and that smile, with her unvarying good- 
ness and talent, secured the warm love of her pupil. 

As we have intimated, Kitty's father had done all that he 
possibly could to spoil his daughter ; and the labor in that way, 
it must be confessed, had been far from vain. But, fortunately, 
nature had given the girl a warm, affectionate heart, and the 
training of her childhood had not tended to make her half so 
selfish and exacting as, in all reason, might have been expected. 
She was innately frank and noble; and there was a clear ex- 
pression of her blue eyes, which told how honest and sincere 
she was in all her thoughts and doings. 

Retired and unsuperficial as had been her way of life, poor 
Kitty ! she found occasion to fall " desperately in love !" 

Not long after the governess made her home at Woodland 

cottage, in C , a gentleman from liOndon came to call 

upon her. The pupil happened to be present at the interview, 
and she heard the stranger announce his intention of making his 
home in the village, and the great evident satisfaction of Lucy 
Freer, as she heard this determination, did not escape tha <5??^ 
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servation of the keen-eyed Kitty ; and having little else to think 
about, for several days, she indulged in an idle wonderment as 
to what kind of regard her governess could cherish for the hand- 
some man, that she should be so very light of heart, so really 
joyous, from the very moment of his appearing. 

Eugene Lind, that was his name, was about thirty years of 
age, as fine-looking, stately, and elegant a person, a's need be : 
he was a lawyer by profession, but still more of a poet by 

choice. As the only acquaintance he had in C , was 

housed at Woodland, he became at once a frequent guest at the 
cottage, where he found always a genial host in Reginald Clover ; 
but the truth must be said, that though the old man's welcome 
was certainly desirable, it was not hiin that the lawyer really 
went, or cared, to see. This became quite evident, when, ere 
long, in view of his old friendship for Lucy, he made bold to 
push his way directly to the school-room, when his visits were 
made in the day time, which was oftenest the case. 

It was no marvellous wonder that Kitty Clover, secluded as 
she was from the rest of the world save that minute portion of 
it that dwelt in, and just about her own home, it was no won- 
der, I say, that in the course of time she should have begun to 
think quite as much of Mr. Lind as she did of her grammar and 
mathematics ; that she should even prefer at last, and greatly 
prefer, listening to his fine readings and conversation, to any 
other amusement. But she did no more than listen, that is, for 
a year, till she was sixteen, and then Kitty had become so ac- 
customed to his presence, and so cognizant of her own powers 
of speech, as to find it really possible to talk with, and to learn 
of him ; and he was a better teacher than Lucy even, for he im- 
parted a high charm to every book he laid his hands on — it be- 
came " tabooed " instantly to the child's apprehension. 

Ah! no longer did she sit then, a shy and silent creature in 
the great bow-window, pretending to total abstraction from all 
things past, present, or future, save what she found in the dry 
pages of her book ; but boldly, at least calmly, came she for- 
ward to sit beside her governess — to meet the glances of the 
poet-lawyer — to listen and to speak with him and Lucy, as a 
sane and intelligent being. 
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And so it was, that day by day, and more and still more 
thoroughly she learned to love him ; so it was that his words 
fell one by one with creative power on her heart, till the most 
radiant and glorious flower, sprung up there; but though its 
fragrance filled her life with a beauty which she felt^ she could 
not comprehend it, did not at all understand it, till at last she 
passed from wondering to. knowledge, as she wakened to see • 
how very pale the governess was growing — ^how languidly she 
carried forward the work of instruction — how abstractedly she 
went about all her tasks — how she neglected totally the vol- 
umes which had once been her loved companions — ^how she 
oftentimes wept — how dull and dispirited she was when Eugene 
Lind was not by, and how she invariably, for a moment at 
least, brightened up and smiled when he drew near. 

And when poor Kitty's eyes were opened, lovely reader, they 
seemed good for nothing in the world but weeping, just a vent for 
tears ; for then she knew, she could not help knowing, that Lucy 
Freer loved the lawyer. And it was a terrible discovery to 
make, was it not ? For now the child, what right had she to think 
of him % She did not wonder for a moment whether or no the 
love of the governess was well-founded, whether or no he re- 
turned it; she could only say to herself, "he has visited her 
constantly, has exerted himself to be agreeable, and it's all his 
own fault and doing ; he has no right, and is too old to trifle so. 
Lucy is an orphan, and poor ; she is beautiful, and good enough • 
— yes, even for him ! / have a father, and am rich ; he ought 
to love her, and he shall tell her that he does^'^ 

And so little Kate, (recollect, my world-fashioned lady, all 
this happened a long time ago, and Kitty had learned her knowl- 
edge of life's obligations only from wild romance,) felt that a 
duty devolved on her which must be performed ; and oh, how 
strenuously she labored, how dispassionately she reasoned with 
herself, that she might become strong to fulfil it ! 

Eugene had not visited the cottage in many days ; a Friday 
night came round, and for two whole weeks he had absented 
himself On this day, as by mutual consent, the books were 
laid aside, the school-room deserted, Lucy retired to her own 
room, ill, certainly at heart, and Kitty, silent and UQ\5.\Afc\^^v-\» 
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stronger to bear her burden of sorrow because she felt that an- 
other suffered more than she, walked, practiced her music, ar- 
ranged flowers with the utmost determination; and then, rest- 
less, but not knowing what to do with herself, she wandered 
about the house, quite as if in a dream, yet cautious as a som- 
nambulist, for how carefully she shunned the presence and in- 
quiring glances of her good old father. She was dreaming — 
such a dream, indeed, as adds years to the " inner life " of the 
young — dreaming of bereavement, self-sacrifice, and death ! 
even she, that bright young girl ! 

But at last, with an assured purpose Kitty seated herself to 
write a letter. A difficult work it was to pen it, good and lov- 
ing soul, thou wilt not doubt it. No attempt at disguise was 
made in the writing, yet she left the letter without signature, 
thinking to herself, he will understand how it all is ; he will, if 
there is any honor in him, explain, at least he will feel that 
there is one here who watches him. 

" Mr. Lind, — Because you seem blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
to all that you should, as a man of honor, be proud to see and 
know, I deem myself excusable in reminding you of what you 
owe to one who has received your frequent visits as a brother, 
as more, I have no feeling of false delicacy in thus appealing 
to you. A sense of right you must have. You will feel that I 
am only true to myself, to my sense of right in so doing. Halt- 
ing thus, when you have gone so far, you do that which no gentle- 
man should do. I cannot yet believe that you have sought the 
presence of one who loves you well, if not wisely, merely be- 
cause it afforded you a momentary pleasure. Let me remind 
you that the future peace of a human being depends on the 
course you pursue." 

This heroic epistle was of course written, destroyed, and 
rewritten, many times, before Kitty became fully satisfied that 
it was to her purpose. That very night it was dispatched to 
the post, with no feeling of false delicacy, as she said, but, with 
a very little trepidation. Dear child, she must certainly have 
been laboring under a species of moral insanity, must she not ? 
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The next day, Saturday, happened to be consecrated to the 
memory of St. Valentine, February the fourteenth. Much 
relieved in mind, Kitty sate on this All Fool's day with the 
governess in her boudoir, a very charming place by the way, 
where beauty lived with the heiress. They were listlessly 
looking over the love-declarations which filled the silver waiter 
before them ; and it was evident that the passionate confessions 
on which they gazed produced little effect, save a vague momen- 
tary curiosity, in the mind of either. One of them in her young 
heart had renounced all loves — and as for the other — . 

But at last, Lucy looked upon her pupil with a flushed, 
smiling face, exclaiming, "Here is a missive for yow, from 
Eugene. You know this writing, isn't it his ? It will be worth 
reading." 

" Hum !" was the doubtful, brief reply — and Kitty held her 
hand out quite carelessly for the valentine^ though try as she 
might, she could not conceal the sudden flashing of her eyes, 
and her hand, I believe, trembled a little. She took the note 
and read, to herself- — 

I, who love yoa very truly- 
Dare to tell you so to-day ; 

Sweetest maiden, though love-laden 
Bolder souls beset your way, 
Do you hear ? 

While the earnest, eager voices 

Vow their passion, and their truth, 
I, too, bend in adoration 

Of the splendor of your youth — 

Do you care ? 

And because your lightest whisper 

Chains my spirit as a spell, 
Oh, because your smile is dearer 

To my heart than I can tell, 

Will you love me ? 

In my memory I have throned you, 

Thinking of you every hour ; 
Dear young Kitty, I adore you, 
Ah, forget your tyrant power — 
Try to love me ! 
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A sudden smile, brilliant in its gladness, passed over the 
maiden's face as she read, but then remembering somewhat, she 
arose, and hastily flung the perfumed note within the grate, 
saying, 

" The impudence of those village boys is unpardonable ; 
neither of us know them much more than by sight, and they 
have no right to presume so far !" 

But though she spoke so pettishly, Kitty's smile, as she read 
the quoted love-lay, had not escaped Lucy's notice, and she 
said quietly in reply, 

" My dear, Eugene Lind is not a hoy^ and I don't think his 
writing to you this day a piece of impertinence, either." 

At night-fall when Kitty sate alone, another epistle was laid 
before her, which she read from beginning to end in such a 
state of bewilderment as may be " imagined, but not described." 

" Dear Friend, — I have this morning received a letter, sin- 
gular rather in its bearings, (at least to the fashion-moulded 
automaton it might seem so,) to me it is too blessed to appear 
anything hut blessed. A letter written in such a style of undis- 
guised earnestness and truth, that, though it is Valentine day, I 
cannot doubt (perhaps you will say it is because J will not) 
either the writer's name, or the purport of her words ; — a decla- 
ration of love ! And to me it is unspeakably dearer than any- 
thing else in the wide world could be. It is only because I felt 
sensible every day of an increasing interest in her, that I have 
stayed so long away — it seems an age to me — from Woodland 
Cottage. Now, if it be indeed true^ that I have gained the 
affection of your glorious charge, am I not blest ? Of such a 
'consummation, devoutly to be wished,' I have dreamed, but 
never dared really to hope. To-morrow I shall come to you, 
Lucy, and you must counsel me. The letter enclosed has just 
reached me, accompanying one for myself from Eichmond. 
Joy to you ! for now you can ' give care to the winds' once 
more — a bright day is dawning, I clearly foresee it. 

"Adieu, — Yours ever, 

"Eugene Lind." 
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Was there ever, was there ever such a mishap ? 

Surely never did astonished, troubled mortal wish more fer- 
vently for instant annihilation, than did poor Kitty Clover as 
she read this letter, discovering at its conclusion that it had 
been addressed by mistake to her ! With what frantic haste 
did she commit it to the flames — how furiously the bell-rope 
swung in her hand — how passionately she dispatched the ser- 
vant who answered her call, with the letter which had come 
enclosed to Lucy. And then, the windy tempest having passed, 
how wildly did she weep, as she barred herself from human 
sight that she might agonize alone over the effect of her most 
stupid interference ! Dead within her was all curiosity ; she 
cared not who the stranger Kichmond was ; she cared not for 
the conviction that Eugene Lind was at that moment rejoicing 
in the thought of having won her love ; the natural miscon- 
struction he had been so glad to put upon her words, took in 
her mind nothing like the shape of a " comedy of errors" — ^it 
was something intolerably worse. 

For hours she wept wildly, and without ceasing; but the 
fountain of tears was at last exhausted, and near midnigh^, hav- 
ing become calm again — the calmness of desperation it was, 
doubtless — and thinking of everything but sleep, Kitty ventured 
into the presence of her governess. Neither had Lucy yet re- 
tired ; but there she sate, poring over her letter, and looking 
more beautiful and happy than she had in many weeks. 

Kitty seated herself at Lucy's feet, and said, quite regardless 
of her friend's astonishment at the ghost-like appearance she 
made, — 

" Is there anybody you love ?" 

" Why, if there were not, I should die." 

" Whom do love V 

" You, dear Kitty." 

"But is there anybody you shall marry? Do you like any 
person well enough for that ?" 

" I truly hope it. 'Twould be forlorn to think otherwise." 

" Now, in Heaven's name, don't trifle ! Tell me something 
about yourself — about your past life. If you do not, Lucy, I 
shall go mad at once." 
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Lucy seemed lost in wonder^ or in retrospection, as Kitty 
spoke thus. She did not answer, and the impatient child, una- 
ble to bear the silence and suspense, threw herself on her knees, 
and looked up imploringly, with clasped hands, on the gov- 
erness ; finally she said, " Lucy Freer, tell me, do you love Eu- 
gene ? What has made you so sad and pale lately ?" 

" Do I love him ? Yes ! heartily ; he has been so kind to 
me," was the now immediate and energetic reply. " Would 
you hear of my past, dear Kitty ? It is a dreary story." 

But it was now the young girl who was silent. With her 
head bent to her knees, she sat at the feet of the governess ; 
perhaps Lucy comprehended her thoughts by intuition, but at 
all events she did not wait long for a reply. 

" I am a married woman already," she said. 

And now was Kitty all life and fire ; up she sprung, .ex- 
claiming — 

" Is he^ then, your husband f 

" No, far from it," was the answer, which rolled back a cloud 
that threatened a more than Hades' gloom in the soul of the 
pupil. 

" I will tell you all, dear child ; indeed I will, for I can now ; 
sit down." She was obeyed. "To-night, Eugene Lind, God 
bless him ! has sent me a letter, the first received in months 
from my husband, Kichmond Freer. Come nearer, Kitty, look 
up, I am sad no longer, even though I tell you he is exiled, he 
can never come back to old England again. But I am going to 
him. I am going very soon." Even at this unexpected an- 
nouncement the listener would not lift her head. "When I 
was at school in London, I wrote occasionally for a paper which 
Richmond edited ; and by so doing I was able to help my poor, 
dear mother very much, and she was indeed in need of help. 
Afler a while I became personally acquainted with the editor, 
and when he was at last arrested for publishing what was called 
an incendiary, a too patriotic paper for these slavish times, you 
may be sure I did not forget to feel for him. After his trial was 
over, and the sentence of banishment was passed on him, we 
met again, for we loved each other, Kitty, and misfortune only 
made him dearer to me. The very night of his departure from 
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England, his cousin, Eugene Lind, married us, and my poor 
mother was present at the ceremony ; she would not oppose the 
union, wild as it doubtless seemed to her, because she knew that 
we were not fickle in our love, and felt that a bright time might 
come at last even for us. Shortly after Richmond's departure, 
she died. I was left alone. When I had finished the course of 
studies and graduated, owing to Eugene's efibrts, this situation 
of governess, in your house, was secured to me. May Heaven 
bless and make all your life happy, Kate, for you have been 
kind to me ; and you are very dear to me. For a long time 
Richmond lived on the continent, but he did not prosper there 
— ^he has been very unfortunate, poor fellow ! Now that he has 
gone to the New World, a pilgrim shorn of all things but my 
love, do you not see I must go to him? He calls me — I 
must go. What a glorious word is that must! Kitty, you will 
not ask me again if I love Eugene Lind, or I shall launch out 
into such praises of him as will astonish you." 

Thinking now but one thing, that Lucy had in some unac- 
countable way discovered her secret, Kitty sprung from her 
humble posture — she could not speak one word — but with a 
kiss, she left the governess alone. 

And oh, what a miserable little puss was she that live-long 
night. It was now all clear ; she, the proud, lofty-hearted, im- 
pulsive Kate, stood in the eyes of another as having demanded 
his love — a beggar imploring his hand in payment for the heart 
she had given him unasked ! Hu ! what blackness of darkness 
was that which enveloped her now, body and soul, as she sat 
through the night-hours pondering, with burning brain, on her 
delusion. How hateful, how intrusive seemed the sunlight 
which at last streamed in upon her! How would he ever 
believe, how could he ever be told the ridiculous truth of the 
matter ? For the very tenor of that philanthropic letter she 
had written, made it impossible for her to find, or even seek^ a 
confidant in Lucy. 

There was but one thought that could at all console the 
mourner ; perhaps Eugene Lind would seek her hand some day, 
relying on the truth of what he imagined to be her declaration, 
and then how disdainfully she would spurn him — ^yes ! if she 
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died ill the struggle, she would renounce him ! Dear spirit of 
human pride, what a mighty thing thou art ! 

True to his expressed intention, Eugene visited Woodland 
cottage that day, and every day, until the departure of the 
governess : but Lucy and Mr. Clover alone received him. It 
was said in the house that Kitty, in her grief at parting with 
" Miss Freer, ''^ had wept herself sick ; and, for some cause or 
other, it was very evident that the young girl was transformed 
into a " weeping maiden." 

But to Lucy's mind, it was all very clear ; she had read 
Kitty's heroic appeal to Eugene, and could not doiibt that it had 
been made on her account. There was no occasion for seeking her 
pupil's confidence, and when her cousin, in his trouble, revealed 
to her all his doubt and grief, though she made no explanation, 
she felt warranted in reassuring him, by promising him an ulti- 
mate victory, if not an easy one. 

It was a relief to Kitty Clover, when she was left alone in the 
cottage — alone, for her father accompanied Lucy and Mr. Lind 
to the sea-side. The sorrow at parting with her friend was soon 
overcome, the tears wiped away, and she breathed freely once 
more. 

When Eugene returned from Liverpool, as Lucy had coun- 
selled him, he wrote to Kate a frank and manly letter, which 
ended with these words : 

" You have my life in your hands, to make it glad or misera- 
ble. I love you, and can be happy only if you return my love. 
May I come to you, and will you welcome me 1 Oh, remem- 
ber, I pray you, how much depends on your reply, and be 
merciful !" 

And the answer was only, " I do not love — ^I cannot receive 
you." With a smile of triumph, this was written ; and though 
a more thoroughly false declaration never issued from the will 
of a proud woman, still, when it was fairly penned and sent, 
Kitty felt her powers of self-endurance and respect rising rapid- 
ly ; life seemed to her then as, after all, a very pleasant burdjen, 
easy to be borne. Yes ! she could live — live happily, too, with 
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lier dear old sire alone, free in heart and in fancy, fetterless as 
the winds ; for the shadow of a shade of control, Mr. Clover 
never thought of exercising over her. 

Was she, then, really happy % Why, in that case, was she 
so fearful, so shy of cherishing old memories ? And if she was 
not fearful, how happened it that she so carefully piled away her 
old music ; every song, every tune she had used in the by-gone ? 
Why did she hide from sight,* in the high, remote shelves of the 
library, all those books from which Eugene once read to her 
and Lucy Freer 1 Why was tbe school-room, that pleasant 
chamber, so studiously shunned? Why was it, dear, wise 
reader ? 

During all the summer days, the daughter spent much time 
in company with her sire ; and to please her, the old man began 
to be quite literary in his tastes ; and, with chess, and books, 
and gardening, the time went swiftly on to both. But a change 
had come over Kitty, and Mr. Clover had eyes to perceive it — 
but he rather rejoiced in it, and became more proud of her than 
ever. She was a child no longer— nor a lovely, joyous girl- 
but a quiet, thoughtful woman, becoming every day more beau- 
tiful, more studious, and womanly. The idea of going into the 
gay world, had once made her almost wild with joy, but now 
the proposal which the father made, that they should pass the 
ensuing season in the metropolis with his relations, was received 
with simple quiescence, and the preparations for a long sojourn 
from home, were calmly and soberly made. The brain of the 
lovely heiress was busied with no brilliant anticipations of con- 
quest, love, and show — what could it mean? 

The sickness, which, for the first time in her life, prostrated 
Kitty, the very week previous to the intended departure, was 
not, therefore, attributable to great excitement, or to any like 
cause. It was a slow, nervous fever, which, by degrees, wasted 
her strength away, and left her an infant, in helplessness, on her 
bed. The course of the disease could not be checked ; it brought 
her to the very door of death, and there the angel stood, ready 
to break the slender thread of life — yet the destroying work, as 
if in mercy to the father, was delayed. 

Much of the time of this sickness, her mind had waiid&x^ 

10 
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sadly; and he who watched incessantly beside the girl, the 
adoring old man, had become cognizant of a fact, a secret, which 
he was not too proud to use. 

And so one evening he stood, just at twilight, with another — 
not the nurse, nor the physician — in the sick-chamber. Kitty 
seemed sinking all the day, and at nightfall, the physician 
had left her, for a moment, almost at his (professional) wit's 
end. Then it was that Mr. Clover went forth, and when he 
came again, Eugene Lind was with him. 

She was sleeping when they entered, and both of those strong 
men trembled when they stood together, looking silently upon 
her wasted, pallid face. Eugene sat down beside her, and when 
she awakened, the father went softly from the room. 

Hush ! I cannot tell you of that waking from death to life : 
from the assumed indifference that had nearly chilled a young 
heart out of existence, to the life of love. No, and I will not 
tell it ; but don't you say it is because I am tired of talking, 
that I pause, or that I feel inefficient to tell it all. It is not true. 

But still later in the season, when the brown leaves were fall- 
ing from the trees in every direction, when the clouds gathered 
often in the sky, and the frequent rains presaged cold winter 
storms, there stood one of those intensely bright days, yet 
vouchsafed October, a little lady, frail and young, leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman, in the beach-grove near Woodland cottage. 
Cheerily fell liie sunlight liirough the almost leafless branches, 
and numberless insects flitted to and fro— one of these, a tiny 
thing, alighted on the maiden's hand — ^not the one clasped in 
his / They had paused in their walk to rest, and neither had, 
for many moments, spoken ; but, as they began, as by mutual 
consent, to retrace their steps, the gentleman looked up into the 
blue sky, exclaiming, fervently, " Sow beautiful it is, to-day ;" 
and with a heart full of thankfulness, he murmured a name — a 
name with which the reader is familiar. Then he looked upon 
her, and he seemed to find all heaven reflected in her eyes — and 
more beautifiil than the sky or the sunshine, seemed she to him ; 
he bent his stiately form, he kissed her ; and, reader, her arms 
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wound round him in a moment — she returned, for the first time, 
his embracing. It was a marriage covenant, nothing more nor 
less! 

Ha! then the insect flitted away, far, far up, above those 
happy mortals, with a cry heard never before, and the grove 
became vocal with it : how crimson grew the pale girl's face as 
she heard that strange, bold voice proclaiming, '''' Katy DidV* 

Over the ocean flew a message, thus it run : 

" She is mine, Lucy ! this brave, proud, generous little Kitty, 
is mine ! And because she is given to me in this eleventh hour, 
I feel that she is a gifl; of God — a gifl; unspeakably precious. 
My heart is fall of thanksgiving and the voice of melody, for 
we are one now — one forever — ^in life and in death — one. I 
shudder when I think how she has twice been nearly lost to me, 
once by her own lofty pride, and again by sickness. She is so 
pale and weak, so unlike her former self in physical beauty, 
that I tremble when I look upon her ; yet I know, Lucy, that 
she will not die. We shall both live to prove on earth, how 
strong a tie of love unites us." 

Yes, they did live to prove it. And certainly a happier poet 
never breathed, than he whose bright and cheering songs, spring- 
ing from a deep, clear fountain in the heart, went afterward float- 
ing over the wide earth — they were tlie most glorious songs of 
the aflections. 

And so you have the long and the short of the matter. More 
than once have " trifles light " set this great world a-gadding ! 
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THE OWL AND "EULALIE." 



" Tu-whoo I Tu-whoo !" 



Steadily the rain beat against the casement, and the wind, 
hushed to a soft, sighing sound, made mournful melody with it 
and the plaintive river-song, to the ear of Augustine Vere, as 
he sat, long after it grew dark, by his study window, watching 
the lightning, which flashed continually across the heavens. It 
was a comfortable place in which the gentleman was ensconced : 
see, now that lights are brought in, and the curtains drawn, 
what a tasteful look is imparted to the library by the pictures, 
and medallions, the pretty carpets, and tables, and those large, 
easy chairs. But with such a care-full expression on his face, 
and his evident unrest, Mr. Vere should not have remained 
alone on a dreary evening like this, you say ; he should have been 
reading or chatting with his wife-^he should have given the 
twilight, just past, to telling his children fairy-tales. Alas, 
poor man ! he had neither wife nor child in the world — ^he 
was a widower — and little Grace, his daughter, died long 
ago. 

Such thoughts as, I suppose, never trouble married men and 
fathers, had been for days troubling him, suggested by a misera- 
ble croaker in living form — ^it came in the shape of a chattering 
owl, which, with its eternal " Tu-whoo ! tu-whoo !" had haunted 
him day in and out, till the victim began to get desperate. The 
aftiemoon that was just passed, the great, gray thing, had perched 
on the eave-trough just above the library-window, and struck 
up that monotonous tune which, till the rain began, it gave no 
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sign of intention of ever bringing to a close. Many a time, I 
repeat, had it made its unwelcome self Mr. Vere's guest — never 
till now had it proved such an inconceivable bore, for the train 
of thought only suggested^ in past visitings, was now arriving 
at a climax ! 

But, it was not, as may be supposed, on account of any 

" Loved, and lost Lenore," 

that the creature came with that reproachful interrogative, that 
melancholy "to who? to who?" reminding Mr. Vere of all 
that had gone away from his embrace, down to the grave : 
farther back than that page in his life-book on which the names 
of his dead wife and child were written, his memory went, his 
thoughts circled around another, one whom he had deserted in 
the loveliness of her youth, and the helplessness of her orphan- 
age — and the remembrance of her was a grievous reproach to 
him. 

He has pushed away from before him pen and paper — it was 
his intention, when he first seated himself at his desk, to write : 
let us look over his shoulder as he unfolds a scrap of printed 
paper, and let us read with him the lines which the old gray 
owl has brought back to his thought — ^lines which, for years, 
have been lying with the rubbish of the past. 

A FAEEWELL. 

Until this night I never felt the word, 
The dreary meaning compassed in its fold — 
My soul by thine mnst never more be stirred 1 
Between us floods, estranging floods, have rolled 1 

How can this be ? Thou wert my life, my all — 
I asked of Heaven no blessing but thy love ; 
All worldly good, even fame, seemed poor and small 
To thy dear love, and thou could'st faithless prove I 

I strove for fame — ^it only was to lay 
The rich gift at thy feet, to with it bend 
Choosing thee, oh, lost guide I to lead my way 
Through life's sad darkness, and we part I my jfriend. 

T have so trusted — ^thou hast so deceived. 
'Twas such a blessed dream, that on this earth 
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Thy loving aid was mine. I am bereaved— 
The balance-dast outweighs mj future's worth. 

For, we are never more as we have been, 
Yet will I faint not in my hope^s recoil ; 
I can look up, for nothing daunts my ken, 
I have no more heart-gems the world can spoil. 

Farewell I farewell I it is a prayer to speak 
In parting, when a hope lives with the sorrow. 
The dark cloud binding me will never break. 
There is no sunrise for my soul to-morrow. 

EXTLALIE. 

Why ! it was strange — something very like a tear fell on 
that printed leaf as Mr. Vere pushed it away from him, and 
much in the manner of one inspired, he drew his writing ma- 
terials towards him, and dashed off the following letter : 

" The importunate whisperings of a voice in my soul impel 
me to write to you, ' Eulalie ;' the suggestion of my heart would 
long ago have led me to do this, but reason, shame, and regret, 
that equalled my remorse, have forbidden ; they restrain me no 
longer ; the spirit of the past — the very distant past — ^is upon 
me. I have a confession to make — a reconciliation to crave. 
I see in that past a record of my wretched mistake, my misera- 
ble misdoing ; and, believe me, they have worked on me their 
unhappy results to this hour. 

" I have a longing to humble myself before you. It is an 
idle homage to pay at so late an hour ; but I must pay it — ^I 
must pray for your forgiveness. I wish to extenuate nothing ; 
it was my base, selfish, my contemptible pride, my unholy, 
impure, polluted ambition, that made me false to my vows 
with you. I have lived, till of late, 'Eulalie,' in my own 
shadow. There are minds (yours is one of them if it has de- 
veloped as your girlhood promised,) in which the thunder-crash 
accompanies the lightning : the intense power in extreme action 
is seen and demonstrated. With me it has been otherwise : 
results have followed, to my apprehension, slowly on their 
causes ; therefore it is, that after so many years have come and 
gone, I appear, penitential, and as a beggar, to throw myself at 
your feet, for the first time seeing my sin, (I can call it by no 
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lighter name,) in all its hideous proportions. / have lived be- 
hind myself; how else can I account for it that I am existing, 
self-robbed of the best good that was ever in my grasping ? 
How else can I account for it that I am alone and solitary, un- 
blessed, unblessing 1 that you, whom I loved devoutly, are not 
here to make a fiction of such words as I am writing ] 

" The vow of our youth, it is my shame and disgrace that it 
was not fulfilled — ^its repetition was our last word in parting. 
Oh, Eulalie ! this self-reproach ! 

"I never knew the effect my falsity produced on you. I 
would ask, if I dared, were you the author of these lines, ' A 
Farewell,' which came to me long ago — ^if you addressed them 
to me ? It would be in no spirit of idle curiosity I should ask 
— for the knowledge could only make my self-condemnation 
and reproach keener still. I am alone, and longing, above all 
things, to hear your voice again. There is much that I might 
explain, much that you might find to palliate in my offence, 
could we once more speak together. I heard of you five years 
ago in your old home. You were then still winning honors, 
loved, and famous. I would seek you there, had I the courage 
to do it. If I may not come to you again, will you not write 
to me, and say that I am forgiven ] You are wise ; God 
has brilliantly gifted you; it will be a comparatively easy 
thing for you to pardon what, only in the hours of your 
youth, may have seemed a wrong. Perhaps you have even 
lived to rejoice that I proved false and fickle — worse than a 
fool. I do not offer my love anew — I only pray you answer 
me." 

There was no more hooting of the owl that night ; but the 
bird only paused in its duty on account of the rain. Day by 
day, for the succeeding three months of summer, as it had been 
during all the spring, it continued a frequent visitor at the cot- 
tage-eaves ; and nothing prevented its coming to a speedy death, 
but the superstitious idea which haunted Mr. Vere, that listen- 
ing to the creature was but a part of the penalty he was con- 
demned to pay for the transgression of his youth. 

In the autumn, came this letter to him : 
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"My Dear Augustine, — 

" Your letter, three months old, is lying open before me. 
I have only to plead an unusual pressure of duty as my reason 
for so long delaying its answer. Will you pardon mel for, 
indeed, I have had you often in my thought, and have longed 
to convince you how truly I am your friend. 

" You asked if I were the author of those lines to which you 
referred. I can imagine what you believe: 'Eulalie' having 
been my signature in those days when I was so fool-hardy as to 
attempt authorship. Will you credit my words, my shame in 
claiming them arises only from an afflicting consciousness of 
their entire want of artistic beauty. You must f^gfrd 




not with the eye of a critic, but as a mere passiomS&*6ut" 
from a heart that fancied it was broken and wretched forever. 

" Go with me for a moment to the past. It is by no flowery 
path I lead you back. I was seventeen years old then. You 
were very little older. Step by step, I could hardly trace my 
way to that point .... My life has been, of latter years, ex- 
ceedingly barren of incident — there are few landmarks visible. 
I have scarcely thought to count the mile-stones, or to look up 
to the guide-boards. But this is digression. 

" You remember — we had met but a few times, yet in our 
youthful zeal we ventured to take the vows of eternal faithful- 
ness upon us. We counted on nothing but our own power of 
constancy, and so were betrothed. It was foolish — we knew so 
little of each other. We trusted too much to that similarity of 
taste which had led us to one profession. You knew I had 
ambitious fancies — ^had won a trifle of attention by my verses. 
You, also being literary^ had better prospects of success than I. 
Your uncommon powers as a critic and reviewer were even then 
developing ; thus, as young aspirants for immortality of fame, 
our pursuits brought about a union between us, which we 
thought indissoluble. Accident parted us. During three years 
I think our engagement remained firm. But you were more 
fortunate than I — were in the world. The kind of ability you 
possessed was more in demand than my poetic talent. You 
prospered, because famous. I watched your progress proudly ; 
1 labored to become your equal. It was not after all strange, 
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believe me I do not think it at all strange now, that you found 
among the crowds of people with whom you became acquainted, 
one who seemed to you, who was more brilliant, more attrac- 
tive, more engaging and loveable than a simple country girl, 
whose way of life had kept her nature from developing, — had 
made her quiet and reserved. As to the charge of incon- 
stancy, I will not even prefer that. I know the jpower of 
temptation, and happily recollect my own entire want of beauty, 
and conversational talent. 

" I am writing of these things as they seem to a woman — 
honestly, as they seem to me now. It costs me more of a 
struggle to go back again to the past myself, in my own spirit, 
as it was mine when young — to tell you how the sudden tidings 
of your marriage came to the deserted girl. Yet I feel strong 
to do it ; and neither you nor 1, 1 trust, are violating any duty, 
in speaking thus together of an event so long gone by. We 
are too old, have passed individually through too much, have 
learned ourselves too well to speak such things in another 
spirit than it is right for us to speak. 

" There were days and weeks which went by without leaving 
any trace in my memory save the one hope that I might die. 
For a time the ability to think or act as a rational being, the 
thought of fame, the love of life, were over. Had the Angel of 
Death come to me then, I would gladly have given him my 
hand, and hastened his steps as he led me away. But I was to 
live ; and once, I remember that day well, in the overflowing 
anguish of my heart, in the bitterness of my disappointment, I 
did write those lines of which you speak. It has been said that 
a woman never writes such verses from the heart. No woman, 
I suppose, would record such sorrow ; that one who had seen 
seventeen years only, might, in the very abandonment and 
recklessness of her desolation have done it, I prove. The verses 
were written, were printed, and I read them, w^hen every word 
that had come with a pang from my soul, returned with an 
honest echo there. My recovery from that shock was sudden 
and strange, I recollect it well. Even while I was weeping, 
and lamenting most bitterly, a revulsion came over me ; it was 
not pride, nor hate for you, but shame and contempt for my selC^ 

10* 
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that I could suffer any disappointment to so overwhelm me. 
Then I deliberately battled with myself till my reason con- 
quered my grief, and I was free again. I grew so strong as 
eveu to pray for your happiness after that — to look and listen 
with longing for the story of your success. And no one could 
have felt a greater disappointment than I, Augustine, when I 
learned that you had abandoned the pursuit of fame. A thought 
that you deserved congratulation for this, also, mingled with 
my regret ; for I knew, by my own fortune, that you were thus 
escaping peculiar disappointment and trial, peculiar temptation 
too. I heard of you, though, in other ways, and believe me, I 
was glad to learn that you were married to a good and lovely 
woman, and that yours was a happy home. If you asked me 
— are you happy ? I could answer you at once, yes — I am con- 
tent with my lot — I could not wish it otherwise. Were I not 
happy, content, I would scarcely dare ask you and yours to 
come here. I should fear another awakening of old memories 
than that which your letter has caused. Will you not come 
here ? 

" It is long since I have poetized ; when I wrote these verses, 
which I send you, I was thinking only of you. They will come 
to you fraught with another tone than the * Farewell ' you men- 
tioned. My heart was glowing with a true, friendly feeling for 
you when I wrote them ; can you call to mind the day of which 
they were written ? 

I very, very often think of thee, 

And of that lovely day when we, together 
Through the wild woods and fields went merrily, 

As blithe wert thou as that bright summer weather. 
No faintest cloud flecked the clear sapphire sky ; 

Oh, dost remember how the sun that morning 
Trode, " like a god," his course, and from on high 

Looked his proud smile, vouchsafed for earth's adorning? 
Dost thou remember how the woods were hushed. 

And how those waters crept, so slow and solemn 
To the high wall, how leaping far they gushed 

To quickened life, 'ncath their own misty column ? 
A dearer friend or day I shall not see — 
Dost thou remember, dost thou think of me I 
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Rememher us ! for we are gone afar, 

That day and I, and summer hours are ended. 
Dear love, I tread beneath another star, 

We dreamed beneath one star our fate was blended. 
Remember us / the sunshine will come back 

I pray to herald thee more bleat affection, 
And if the shadows spread along thy track. 

Think I without sunlight they have no reflection I 
Wild storms are glorious ; oh, if they dash 

Thy best hopes to and fro in wild commotion, 
See I midst the tempest and the thunder-crash 

From the far depths rise the pure pearls of ocean I 
I have no fear for thee in weal or wo, 
Thy brave, high heart, thy hero-heart I know. 

" Adieu, Augustine. Do not falsify my prophetic words. 
Believe me ever truly your friend, 

" EULALIE." 

There was a response, eager and instant, given to that letter. 

" You will receive me — you even bid me come to you ! oh, 
' Eulalie ! ' let me tell you how I come, with what hope, with 
what exceeding thankfiilness. Through my stagnant heart a 
new tide of life is flowing — the rainbow — the glory-hue is over 
all the world again, and I also am young once more — for you 
have forgiven me ! Do I err in thinking that coming to you 
now, we shall both lose sight of all the past years, and be as in 
our youth, affianced ? What have I written 1 It is that which 
lies in my inmost heart, * Eulalie,' its most treasured hope, 
most sacred idea ! I have lived for years alone. God took 
her from the earth, whom I suffered to come between you and 
me. She was a glorious, a beautifiil woman ; a blessing while 
she lived, an angel long before she died. If I knew what I 
believe, that she is my guardian angel, aware of all my 
thoughts for you, I would not shrink before such knowledge : 
she would rejoice if I could make reparation in any shape for 
the sin of my youth. 

"Will you suffer me to come to you with such thoughts? 
will your kindness receive — will your compassion refrain from 
condemning ? will your love await me ? What do I ask ? For- 
giveness was a small thing compared with this.^— I will fill 
any measure of greatness that you could wish, if you will ^o 
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receive me. Does it sound to you like barter? You have 
fame enough to satisfy, might be your answer. I know it well 
— but I will lead you on — I will myself scale a higher height, 
which you have not yet dared attempt. Your presence, your 
words, would be a continual inspiration. Remaining as I am, 
I shall inevitably be lost — desperate — lonely — nothing ! With 
hopes such as a mere friend never cherished, I would come to 
you. May I thus come? Your answer decides my life — it 
will send me back to the outer darkness, or forward through 
the pearly gates to a realm of light and glory. I am waiting 
your answer — think, ' Eulalie,' how it is I wait ! " 

There was reparation such as the deserted orphan in her bit- 
terest sorrow could not have wished, visited on Augustine Vere 
in the answer which he speedily received to his appealing note. 

" I am distressed beyond measure — I cannot forgive myself 
— am astonished, annoyed I would say, but the word expresses 
too lightly the real grief that I feel in reading your letter, 
Augustine. Did you, indeed, think of me m a lover-light, 
when you wrote ? Do you meari it, when you say, ' you have 
ventured your future happiness in a thought of me.' God help 
you ! God help us both ! I cannot sufficiently deplore this sad 
eventuation. 

"I have friendship that I can give you, faithful, pure, and 
good as one human being ever offered to another — I have even 
love for you — but I am bound by other ties as well. Is it pos- 
sible that you do not know I am a wife, a mother? It is four 
years since I married. When your first letter came to me, 
trusting to your own and my integrity, I was glad to hear from 
you ; glad that you thought my friendship worth the asking ; I 
did not imagine till the letter came, which has so troubled me, 
that you had other thoughts than of reconcilement. My friend, 
I have but one prayer now to offer for you. Be a dreamer no 
longer, arouse and act ! come into the world, come here if you 
will ; I shall be glad to see you, and proud to show you my 
husband and my children. I long to know you as taking that 
place among honored loen which you will be justified in occupy- 
ing. I lo7ig to see you : I can say what I will not write, for I 
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must not render my words liable to misconstruction; come, 
and I will speak, knowing well that spirits undefiled and pure, 
listen. We are children no longer; we are laborers in one 
vineyard; are we not? We can assist one another in our 
work, can counsel and guide. You must not waste any more 
of your years. There is work to be done : fail you not ! " 

He read these words with tears, but he obeyed their bidding. 
Every line of the letter pierced his soul ; and the hooting owl 
almost maddened him with its " to who ?" but the sickness of 
his heart had passed, he lifted up his spirit, weak, though it was 
with remorse and a vain regret, and he grew strong again. 

After all, " Eulalie " died first, and of a broken heart ! Not 
love-broken was it. She never panted for better gods of earth 
than were given her in her own home, her children and her hus- 
band. But the world, the coward, soulless world, saw her, in 
the strength of her purity, extending a friendly and directing 
hand to Augustine Vere — saw her as it seemed, guiding and 
leading him who needed such a counsellor as she proved, and 
then a voice of scandal rose — 

" A whisper broke the air, 
A soft, light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and wo." 

And the whisper gathered strength and force, and went out 
abroad into the world, and smiling lips repeated it, and hard 
hearts lent it credence, till it came back at last in all its terrible 
exaggeration, its awful falsity with a "thunder-tone" to Eulalie. 
Then she died ! 

Would that the grim, gray owl might haunt forever the 
homes of those whose poisoned arrow found her gentle heart ! 
Would that a jot of the tender sympathy, the holy tenderness 
that made her life so precious to dear "hearts of home," might 
fiill on them, (an unwonted blessing it would prove !) teaching 
them that gratitude and love, instead of " envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness," were due, 

" ITiey know to who ! to- who I" 
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" Poverty had made fierce assaults on my father's house, 
and when I reached my tenth year my childhood was over, 
and the necessity of labor upon me. Thus far, I had been 
struggling with the trouble and the sorrow that come with want, 
and this was the reason — oh, it assuredly was not a want of 
natural affection ! — that I went from home for the first time, and 
set out in life for myself, without grief, without fear, without 
even a thought of shrinking from that future on which, alone 
and unfriended, I launched my frail life-boat. When I look 
upon that far-off time now, I can see something tragically comio 
in the final parting with my mother and brothers. Not one of 
us shed a tear, but I know my mother's voice trembled when 
she looked her last on me, and bade me be a good boy, and 
keep from evil company. The blessing of that poor, struggling, 
blessed woman was all that I took with me when I went out on 
my uncertain pilgrimage in search of bread and work. 

" There were four of us children. Joseph, my oldest brother, 
was learning a trade. Tom and Martin, both younger than I, 
had as yet found no place in the service of richer people, though 
Tom, then eight years old, was promised some situation in the 
spring. From the time when I first learned to read, or to really 
know anything, my great desire was to be a printer — that was 
my father's trade ; but he and my mother always discouraged 
the wish. My father all his life had been unfortunate, and his 
mind was not strong to rise up, and brave, and conquer the dif- 
ficulties in his way ; he sunk under them all, and his bad habits 
had greatly added to our household misery and want. This it 
was that made my mother shrink from the thought of one of 
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her children learning such a trade* because her husband had 
done so miserably by it, she imagined it was the poor trade 
that was to blame, when in fact the fault was his own, the fail- 
ure his own, the inefficiency his own. The opposition I met 
with at home only decided my predilections, and when I set out 
for Burlington, which city was distant only about twelve miles 
from the place where we lived, my firm and only intention was 
to learn the printer's trade. 

" I had my reason for so firmly adhering to this choice : one 
of the few books my father owned was a biography of Franklin, 
and from that, and some other books, I gathered that the surest 
way to distinction and place led from the printing-office. Per- 
haps I did not covet honor and place so much at first, but I 
felt that the printing-house was also the vestibule of the temple 
of knowledge to the children of the poor, and there were golden 
fruits which I longed to taste, and money which I wished to 
change in that temple. 

" I remember distinctly the day when I first made application 
to a publisher for employment. Oh, what a wild and hazardous 
attempt it was, for a young, misshapen child like me to make ! 
I went to many offices and asked for work in vain ; and at last, 
more in desperation than hope, I found my way into a poorer 
and smaller house, where in one room the working-presses and 
workmen were gathered together. I had been advised by those 
of whom I sought employment, to go home and wait till I grew 
older, and larger, and better able to work : but I would not be 
entirely cast down ; I would not think of having to return to 
my poor mother ; I would find something to do. It was in this 
spirit that I entered the Journal office. Mason, the man who 
carried on the publishing, was there when I went in, but he 
seemed just then very busy, so I went away and stood with 
folded hands in an out-of-the-way place till he called me to him. 
I did not think he had noticed me as I went in, or that he 
really saw me when he lifted his gray eyes upon me for an in- 
stant. 

" When he called me, ' Boy, come here ; what's your business 
in this place V I went up to him and said, boldly, for I began 
to think it was * live or die ' with me, ' Work in your office, sir.' 
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* You are too young,' he said ; ' you are — are lame V * No, sir,' 
I answered, ' I am not lame, nor very young. I am old enough 
to work, and poor enough, too.' ' Are you very poor V he ask- 
ed, quickly, and with an interest of which he seemed almost 
ashamed ; then he added : * What jsould you do here V ' Learn 
to be a printer,' said I, but with a sinking heart ; ' what Frank- 
lin was.' ' You can be of no use to me for a long time : what 
shall you do if you go back home V ' I shall not go,' I said, 
with determination. ' What ! a runaway V ' No, sir ! a poor 
woman's son, who has lived on his mother's earnings long 
enough.' When I said this, a* look, as though the questioner 
had himself not yet forgotten what it was to weep, passed over 
Mr. Mason's face. He seemed, for a moment or two, lost in 
thought, and it was very gravely that he then looked up and 
said : ' Are you inclined to be industrious ? to earn every morsel 
of food you eat, every hour you sleep. Going to work in such 
a place as this is no sport, my boy ; it's the hardest kind of 
labor. There are very few who turn out to be Franklins.' 

" ' I am here to work,' I replied ; ' I must work, or die.' He 
got up at once, when I said this, and leading me across the room 
to a man, gray-headed, yet not much older than himself, said to 
him : ' Thompson, I wish you would look after this boy : he has 
come here to learn the trade : don't push him too hard, but make 
him learn.' Thompson looked at me an instant, and with a 
' Yes, sir,' resumed his proof-reading. Mr. Mason walked off a 
step or two, but then turned back. ' Thompson,' he said, ' can 
you find anything to set him at work on to-day V ' He shall 
have lots to do, if that's what he wants,' said the man, briefly, 
yet not unkindly. ' Let him go home with you to your boarding, 
house, and you will confer a favor on me by looking after him 
occasionally, my dear fellow ; we must make a man of him.' 
And Mason went off. v 

" Thompson turned to his proof-reading again then, and con- 
tinued occupied with it for some time. When he had finished 
his work, he took out his watch, and glancing at it, arose, and 
laid his papers away ; then striding toward the door, he said to 
me, ' Come.' I had been gazing steadfastly at him till he spoke, 
and though no physiognomist, I was not afraid to obey him at 
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once, and to ask him where we were going. *To dinner,' was 
the reply ; and to dinner, and breakfast, and tea, I went daily 
with that man for five years, and had never occasion to question 
the entire confidence with which, on that happy morning, I ac- 
companied the Quaker bachelor to the place where he boarded. 

"Thompson was not an old man, though his hair was very 
gray; he had the silent, subdued manner and look of one 
who has passed through much tribulation, and in all his suffering 
remembered that the wicked shall not always triumph, that the 
just shall live by faith. A more thoroughly just man, I never 
met; a kinder, more forgiving soul have I never seen. His 
meekness, being essentially of the spirit, never assumed the 
cringing, unnatural garb of the hypocrite. I have thought since, 
that the light of his excellency should have been rather placed 
on the hill-top, than suffered to burn in that narrow, contracted 
sphere of labor ; that such virtue and true godliness might, but 
for a fate the most untoward, have been mightily influential in a 
wide sphere of action. But when I have thought so, it has invaria- 
bly occurred to me afterward, ' Perhaps the good seed that his 
example was permitted to sow in the hearts of the young men 
who came within his influence was, after all, as important work 
as he could otherwise have possibly performed in the Lord's 
service.' If my pen were equal to the task, if my heart were 
sanctified for the work, I would give the world a * record of the 
good man's life ;' but I cannot do it yet. I am not meet for the 
task. Perhaps — some day 

" Thompson wrote much and constantly for the paper ; to it 
he had devoted his mental energies for fifleen years, and the 
work, as far as worldly riches were concerned, had poorly paid 
him ; but his ambition was not for riches, and every number of 
the paper issued, was dear as a child to him. Nearly all the 
correspondence of the Journal was in his hands. As a critic, 
he might have been thought severe, and at times unnecessarily 
so ; but it was because of his determination, formed in youth, 
as he himself told me, to maintain (so far as he had to do with it) 
the high honor and integrity of the press, unbiased, unsold, that 
he spoke out plainly convictions, which, in another case, his 
charity would certainly have concealed in his own breast. Tlie 
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appearance of this man always reminded me of a tamed lion. 
He was of immense frame, but very thin, and his Quaker garb 
gave him almost the look of a Titan. I have mentioned him 
thus particularly, because, from the first, he was as a father 
to me. 

" I have at this time no exciting events to narrate of my con- 
nection with him. He operated on mt/ destiny only in the way 
(oh, how powerful that is !) which the loved and honored elder 
friend may work, without ever formally reading one chapter of 
advice to his young companion. I loved him as I had never 
loved a human being, from the very first day of my acquaint- 
ance with him ; from the time when he first placed the working 
stand for me, and gave me my lesson in the glorious art of 
printing. My heart beat quicker than it ever had before, when 
his toil-stained, bony hand touched mine : that was the hand 
which placed me firmly on the ladder whereby I fancied I was 
to mount to greatness ! 

" From the day when Mr. Thompson was witness to the in- 
dentures drawn up between Mr. Mason and myself, (which day 
I may truly say was the very happiest of my life,) the bachelor 
seemed to view me as his own peculiar property ; the care with 
which he watched me, was like that a guardian angel might have 
exerted to lead a helpless, lonely child, in the right way. At 
the first I slept in a room occupied by two other of the printer- 
boys ; but one night they got into a furious quarrel, and raised 
such a disturbance that I escaped in terror to Mr. Thompson's 
room, and always after that I shared his bed. I lived with him 
in Mr. Mason's employ until my sixteenth year, when my dear 
friend died. My trade was well learned, and when my master 
failed, which he did shortly after Thompson died, he generously 
gave me my liberty, with credentials of professional ability. I 
had nothing to do now but to plan and to fulfil. My chief hope 
amounted to but this : I would, some day, when able, pur- 
chase an interest in one of the popular weekly literary papers ; 
and there was one thought which supported me in all my wildest 
hopes. The year in which I was born, saw the death of one of 
the most glorious sons of fame. He was a man whom ' kings 
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delighted to honor,' whom the world reverenced, the great * all- 
sided one.' Had any measure of his spirit fallen on me ? 

" I read a memoir of this greatly beloved author one stormy 
night during Thompson's illness. When I left the office at 
evening, Mr. Mason handed it to me for critical notice, and I 
read it from beginning to end to my friend, before we slept. 
We were both carried away with the charming style of the 
narrative, and with the deep interest of the subject ; and when 
1 closed the book at last, Thompson said, in a tone of half 
regret : 

" ' Warren, / should have been an author.' 

" ' You are,' I answered. 

" * No ! no !' he exclaimed, ' it's a wasting time I've had of 
it ; this job-work with the intellect is surely not the thing, at 
least for one vfho feels that his range should be higher. Warren, 
dost thou aspire to be an editor V 

" ' It is one of the most commanding positions a man can 
occupy,' I said ; ' assuredly, sir, I do not aspire to anything 
better.' 

" ' If thou wert wealthy, and could afford to conduct a paper 
for thine own amusement, and the good of others, or for thine 
own intellectual exertion, it might be well enough : oh, it is a 
cramping, tempting office, for a poor man !' 

" ' Do you know, sir,' I said, chiefly desirous to change the 
current of his thoughts, ' this poet died the very year I was 
born V 

" ' Dost thou argue smooth things from that^ my boy V asked 
he, with an almost sighing voice. ' Thou dost then believe in 
the transmission of soul V 

" ' Not that, but ' 

" ' But the book has opened a new theme of thought for thee ? 
It is well : the fact that thou art capable of the thought argues 
much. Well! why shouldst thou not wear the mantle of the 
great departed V 

"I could not answer 'why,' but this I know, there was a 
great hope borne into my soul that night, and for a time nothing 
could dislodge it. Since then ? Dost thou ask, ' Since then P 
I have not yet finished my course. I remember, after TVsstck^- 
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son slept that night, I wrote some verses, suggested by this new 
thought. I can recall now only one, beginning : 

" * My birth fell in thy death-year ; w<i8 it chance 

That sent me light as thy grand eyes grew dim ? 
Across the record of thy life I glance, 
And to my soul another hope would win.' 

" In my twenty-fifth year, I found myself in a great commercial 
city, in the editorial chair of a well-established literary paper, of 
which I had, by purchase, become the joint proprietor. Thomp- 
son had left to me, by will, nearly all the little property he pos- 
sessed, and industriously and faithfully had I endeavored to add 
to it, till the darling wish of my heart was accomplished. It 
had been, as Mr. Mason foretold, no play- work by which I came 
up to this station : by the hardest manual labor, and by active 
head-work alone, I managed to accomplish all. It had been 
nearly fifteen years of such labor as brings premature age on a 
man, but the thought of my Elijah's mantle had made me equal 
to it. In the world of the pre-existent might I not have walked 
with him side by side 1 Might not a portion of the spirit of 
the great departed have fallen, as he soared heavenward, on me ? 
Me, the weak and helpless child, whose first breath was drawn 
in a world about to be bereaved of one of its mightiest minds, 
about to hush its heart with awful grief, to hear his parting 
cryl 

" If this thought was a vanity, it nevertheless acted on me as 
an inspiration. The early youth of the poet had been spent in 
poverty as keen, and want as imperative as mine : how glo- 
riously, with the power of true genius, with the patience which 
is the hand-maid of true genius, had he struggled through all 
the clouds of darkness to a day of peerless brightness ! And I 
said to myself as I thought of all this : ' It may be a poetic, 
extravagant, presumptuous fancy, this of mine, but / will yet 
be dear to my country as he was to his Germany : if the thought 
is a fancy, and not an inspiration, I will prove, for my own 
satisfaction, that mind can make a reality of an ambitious 
imagining.' 

" My position as an acknowledged editor of a literary paper, 
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introduced me at length to new circles. My partner was much 
older than myself: after graduating at college, he had adopted 
this profession from choice. As a long-acknowledged ' member 
of society,' he had much the advantage of me ; and his rare 
talents would have secured success to any paper he chose to 
conduct, so" long as he continued faithful to its interests. My 
knowledge of society had been gathered chiefly from books : 
even had my social rank, anterior to editorship, secured free 
entrance to refined and cultivated intellectual society, the con- 
stant and severe application demanded by my necessitous con- 
dition would have prevented me ; and when Mr. Curtis insisted, 
one night, on my accompanying him to a select literary party 
at the house of one of his fashionable friends, where he promised 
I should see a human arts-union, I accepted the invitation in 
much trepidation, for I was keenly alive to the personal disad- 
vantages under which I labored. 

" What was the chief impression, the most lasting memory 
of that night ? It was then that I first met with Jane Balti- 
more! 

" I remember, it was with a thrill of commiseration that, 
shortly after entering the splendid saloon, I observed her stand- 
ing alone by herself, her eyes gazing on one of the lovely pic- 
tures which crowded the walls. The commiseration was as keen 
for myself as for her, when I thought on us two there ; we of 
all others seemed so out of place in the magnificence of that 
dwelling. We, alone, I thought, gave unmistakable evidence 
that we had come out of a hard land of bondage, pursued 
through the sea of division by opposing foes ; dwellers in the 
home of all our aspirations, if indeed we were dwellers, and 
not pilgrims and strangers, more by miracle than in any other 
way. Certainly we did stand among the * elect of genius,' — ^was 
it by courtesy, or by right? One thing is certain, notwith- 
standing, nay, because of the early struggle and the hard, un- 
equal contest, and the victory. I have seen that girl standing, 
since that night, no longer neglected or out of place ; ay ! even 
among the most polished, robed in her intellectual beauty, and 
it was a more brilliant raiment than any jewelled robe. But 
of this hereafter. 
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" This girl, ' Jane Baltimore,' was in the course of the evening 
introduced to me by Mr. Curtis, as one of the contributors for 
our paper. Before I ent^ed the office she had written, and since 
then, constantly, for its columns : her pen treated on all sub- 
jects, and ably on all. Personally, I had known nothing of her ; 
had merely been told that she was a paid contributor. Her 
productions, whether poetry, prose, imaginative, political, or re- 
ligious, had always appeared anonymously, and it had seemed 
strange to me that this should be so. I did not want to believe 
that poverty was the motive that guided a woman's pen so con- 
tinuously. Once I had asked Mr. Curtis of her, and he said 
that the young person was writing for a living, and that was all 
he knew of her. He himself did not till this evening make her 
personal acquaintance, and then it was through our hostess, Mrs. 
Bey. (This lady, I may here mention, was a devoted patroness 
of ' rising genius,' and she prided herself much on the office. 
She it was who, having learned in some way of Miss Balti- 
more's existence and talent, forthwith numbered her among the 
young ' lions ' whom it was her peculiar duty to pet and look 
after, till they grew in fame to respectable dimensions, when it 
would of course be her happy privilege to lay claim to their 
everlasting gratitude.) 

" Tha.t the young * unknown ' had appeared on this occasion 
unwillingly, was obvious, for she was a stranger by station as 
well as reputation to all tJiere present ; and as I said before, it 
was therefore with a feeling of compassion, both for her and 
myself, that I sought an introduction, and devoted myself to 
her during the remainder of ihe evening. Understand me, it 
was not with a thought of condescension, whidi would have beeo, 
most ridiculous in me, who had come up from the depths to the 
surface, nor with an idea of pity, other th^i that I felt due to 
myself, in still greater measure. If I had offered my attentions 
in that spirit of common but unpardonable vanity which ad- 
mitted the idea tliat I was conferring a favor, I should have been 
at once repelled by the reception my advances met. There 
was a coldness and constraint in all Miss Baltimore's words, 
which, had I not learned a great deal of her intellect from her 
written thoughts, would have struck me as stupidity ; but her 
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reserve roused my curiosity, or rather that obstinate spirit 
which in me was for ever up and determined to conquer every 
thing that looked like an obstacle. And when I read, or fancied 
I read in her manner, ' My mind is my own, a stranger shall 
not intermeddle with it,' I felt that the secret of it lay in the 
neglect, poverty, and seclusion, in which her life was passed. 

" Arm-in-arm we moved from the larger saloon to a smaller 
apartment, where there were fewer guests. We had been gaz- 
ing on two remarkable pictures, 'Beatrice Cenci,' and 'Ula- 
lume,' both which seemed absolutely and startlingly alive with 
passion. The first of these was the representation of a magnifi- 
cent woman, trembling over the death-sent^ace, and in the 
proud consciousness that she has won a nobler boon than life in 
another case had been : in the other was the very intensest out- 
breathing of love, in its full devotedness, that I have ever seen 
or dreamed — Ulalume dying to life, and to the life of life, to 
him ! After gazing without a word upon these pictures, my 
companion made a sudden motion forward, but did not other- 
wise express a wish to escape the fescinating, overpowering 
charm of the portraits ; and so it was that we went into a far- 
ther saloon. * What a sweet picture, so quiet and peaceful !' 
was her exclamation, stopping short before the mantel above 
which was suspended one of the most exquisite portraits of 
childhood. 

" I recognised the work as the production of a young artist 
whose acquaintance I had recently made : on my first visit to 
his studio this just-finished picture formed its chief adornment ; 
and I said to her, ' Theodore Young has a brilliant fiit^re in 
store for him ; he has only to exert himself, and he will win a 
high prize.' 

" ' Theodore Young !' she repeated, (and I confess she had 
listened to my last remark with far more interest thwi she had 
previously shown ;) ' is he really an artist? 

" * By their works ye shall know them,' answered I ; * do you 
think the painter of that face deserving of the name V 

" ' Yes. Is the artist a slightly lame young man, with pecu- 
liar, bright-blue eyes 1" 

" ' He is ; and one of the handsomest men I have ever met.' 
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" * And you say he is an artist by profession. Does he live 
in this city V 

" ' He has, since I knew him ; but I have made his acquaint- 
ance very recently.' 

" ' But, knowing him at all, you will be able to answer if / 
also am a true artist. I can however copy only with words. I 
had a friend long ago whose name was the same as your friend's. 
We were children together brought up in the same village. I 
have not seen him in a great many years. He was a beautiful 
boy, his manners most winning, and kind, and amiable ; but not 
amiable from mental weakness : I could never conceive how that 
should have been mistaken for merit ; but he had always the 
most passionate love for beautiful things, and his character was 
most beautiful. I should have thought that he would have 
proved a poet rather than an artist, but I suppose the gift is 
much the same. When I knew him, he was too young to be 
professedly either ; at least, he was neither in deed. His hair 
was light and curling. He was slightly lame, as I said, but 
this was never an impediment to his free movements ; he was 
as agile as most boys who have the free use of their limbs. 
Could such a boy, by any possibility, grow into the man you 
knowf 

" ' So possible that it is not probable Mr. Young is any other 
than your early friend. You have drawn him to the life ; but 
he is very much older than you.' 

" A hand rested lightly on my shoulder as I spoke thus, and 
a low voice said, ' How came you in this den of lions, my 
Daniel, pray ? Introduce me ;' and turning, I saw the young 
artist close beside me. Under the circumstances, I deemed 
myself excusable for saying, without her previous assent, ' Miss 
Baltimore, the artist, Mr. Young, craves an introduction.' She 
bowed ; they exchanged a few words, as one stranger with 
another ; and when we were shortly after again alone, she said, 
' I would not speak of the past to him, not of my past here. 

Should we meet again, and it seem desirable But,' she 

said quickly, interrupting herself ' you will do me a favor by 
not mentioning to Mr. Young what I have said of him. Excuse 
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me, but the professional relations we hold emboldens me to say 
what could not be said to a stranger,^ 

" I accompanied Miss Baltimore to her lodging-place, in one 
of the quietest streets of the city ; and I did so sincerely cher- 
ishing the hope of meeting her again. We had both received 
invitations for the literary parties to be given weekly by Mrs. 
Bey that winter, and I did not fail to express the wish that I 
might often meet my valued contributor there. She was gifted 
— a genius. Was that the magnetic attraction? For I felt 
irresistibly drawn toward her: she was poor, and without 
beauty ; what else could it be ? 

" It was during the continuance of those winter soirees that 
the young artist, Mr. Young, learned from her own ligs of their 
childhood's friendship, and they became again in manhood and 
womanhood the best of friends. They stood on equal footing 
now ; they both were laboring geniuses. Though as children 
they had been thrown together, his station then in the world 
had been far higher than hers. They had been educated at the 
same primary school, but with this difference: she as the 
adopted, half-servant, half- what 1 of an excellent family ; he the 
only son of a gentleman of reputed wealth. That wealth had 
proved to be of a very shadowy character, and Theodore had 
been early left an orphan, and only half-educated. In this one 
respect the adopted had a little the advantage, for she was 
sent to school from her fifth till her thirteenth year. Her bene- 
factress, who was without children, in dying had left her a sum 
of money, but it was not sufficient to keep her above want, and 
the ambitious girl early resolved to be an authoress. 

" When Theodore Young left his native village he and Jane 
were very young ; recollection of her had quite, and but for 
seeming accident for ever, passed from his mind ; but now, and 
thus, they had met again, and very pleasantly, and perhaps not 
a little proudly. 

"The romance which occasionally flowed from Miss Balti- 
more's pen convinced me that she was capable of great things 
in the exercise of her imaginative powers, and I felt as though 
the constant flow demanded by necessity of her intellect in 
channels of politics, and still less inviting themes, was dQm% 

11 
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injustice to one whom nature had evidently prepared for a high 
and beautiful exercise of thought and fancy. My business con- 
nection with her warranted, as the result proved, the suggestion 
on my part, that she should exert her mind in producing articles 
of a less ephemeral nature than were suited for the columns of 
a newspaper. She listened to the proposal with such evident 
gratitude, that I lost no time in introducing her name to the 
editor of one of the first-class magazines, and was happily suc- 
cessful in arranging for her contributions to it. 

" The reserve and quiet of the young girl, which she wore as 
armor of defence in her intercourse with the world, was laid 
partially aside, with that expression of confidence which did me 
infinite honor, as well as herself. And as week by week my 
acquaintance with her mind increased, I felt that I loved her 
well ; that she was becoming dearer, more precious than any 
other human being had ever been to me — than even Thompson. 
Yet love with me was not a passion. As the inherent treasures 
of her mind became unfolded to me, from admiration and 
respect, which bordered on to reverence for the purity and art- 
lessness of my friend, I rapidly acquired a warmer regard, and 
bore about the thought of her in my daily life as of something 
intrinsically precious. Education had not done much toward 
enriching Jane Baltimore's mind ; none knew this better than her- 
self: it was all inborn genius which she brought out to please, 
and enlighten, and charm others. Yet I never met with one 
more fully alive to mental necessities than she ; and it was her 
hope to toil forward from her daily need to a resting-place, where 
she might sit down in the shade of the tree of knowledge, and ceas- 
ing to teach others what God had told her, learn in turn of them. 
" With my love came naturally the thought of marriage. I 
had nothing wherewith to endow a wife but a toU-wom hand, a 
small purse, a true heart ; but I might give to this woman com- 
panionship, protection, and assistance toward that place and 
time of needful rest for which she was striving. I did not 
believe that my suit would prove unsuccessful. I knew indeed 
there was no friend in whom she placed a more firm reliance 
than on me, yet on that consideration I did not base my hope. 
It would have been sheer selfishness in me to so interpret the 
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sisterly regard which I knew she felt for me. I found myself at 
last penning this letter to her : it was a true exposition of all 
that I felt for her in my inmost heart. My feelings were as 
calm when I wrote it as the words themselves are. Tliere was 
no passion whatever in my regard : 

" My dear Miss Baltimore : I am about to speak of what, 
in late days, has become matter of engrossing importance and 
interest to me. You will not receive this as an ordinary busi- 
ness letter, although, in reality, I would now transact an affair 
of business with you that must affect us as long as we live. I 
do not ask now for an article for my paper, but one of contract 
for my heart, which shall bind us for all time. Our pursuits, 
our aims, our tastes are one. We are both alone in the world. 
What do we need most? Does your heart answer you, as 
mine does, (it is on this high hope I base my letter,) a sympa- 
thizing companion, a familiar and constant friend, a heart that 
shall never deceive us, a voice that shall be ever ready to 
answer our hearts' call, an ear that is never deaf] It is not 
good for man to be alone — alone as I have been since I first 
went out to struggle in the world. Tell me, is it good for you,*? 
Can we not at a home fire kindle larger and brighter thoughts, 
and take to ourselves in that holy retirement new hope and 
refreshed courage ? I believe it. I trust in Heaven that you 
do also; but, 

* Ij not by a dearer name 
Yet than all other, 

then, as a brother, let me still continue what I have been, and 
am, your admiring friend and sincere well-wisher.' 

" I awaited the answer to this letter in some anxiety. It 
came speedily, and thus : 

" Dear Warren : I have but just received your letter. I 
reply to it with such a blessed, confident, fraternal feeling, as 
does away with all that embarrassment which, but for your 
constant kindness in past days, might otherwise at this time 
have attended the expression of my thoughts. My lato^'st^^^ 
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are blest indeed ! If it will satisfy you, hear this : For all the 
solitude, and sorrow, and longing of the past, I have received a 
full recompense, not of reward, but of infinite mercy. Because 
my eyes are clear to see in you a man in whom I can wholly 
confide, (not with rapturous idolatry, which I believe to be the 
falsest of image-worship,) I am proud to think that you have 
asked me to bear your name. I will yet do honor to it, as 
you have done already. You will see I do not wish, I have no 
thought indeed, of escaping labor. I will bear my part on our 
future way, thanking God that we shall tread together. May 
He and His holy angels have you in their keeping." 

" Before assuming marriage vows, I determined to revisit my 
native place, which I had not done since, when a child, I left it. 
Not a word had ever come to me of the fortunes of my parents 
and brothers. Now that I was capacitated to help them, though 
it was in the very smallest measure, I felt it my duty to see if 
they needed such aid as was in my poor power to give. Heaven 
knows I had had a struggle of it heretofore, but my affairs were 
every day brightening, and it might be that if they needed it, 
even I could now advance the prospects of my younger brothers. 
I had often thought of this, and as often, from sheer inability to 
help, even if the distress at home was ever so great, had kept 
away from there — in a selfish fear, I acknowledge. 

" I went home to a desolated hearth. My Mother's rest was 
in the grave : she had died, on the birth of a daughter, not a 
great while after I left home. My poor father, too, had long since 
gone the way of all the earth. I found their graves in the old 
church-yard, marked by two white wooden crosses — ^meet em- 
blems for them who, all their lives, from birth to death, had 
borne a cross of poverty ! From the burial-place, I went to a 
little old public house, which stood, in its insignificance, looking 
as though aghast at the staring brick building which had of late 
been built at the junction of two railroads that passed through 
the town. This mean, poor, wooden building had been, at the 
time of my recollections of the place, the only tavern there. It 
was the only thing that appeared natural, and what a miniature 
of its former self it looked now ! 
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" The instant my eyes caught sight of the landlord of this 
house, I recollected him : the same florid, good-lookjng, cheerful 
personage who had bought the ' White Swan ' just before I went 
from home. He did not look ten years older: His work had 
not been of a kind that wearies the brain, and marks the face 
and form. There was no danger of his recognising me^ and so 
entering into a conversation with him about the village-folk, I 
drew this much from him : That Gilbert Brooks, my poor, poor 
father, and his eldest son, had died inebriates ; that of the 
second boy, called Warren, nothing had been heard since his 
first leaving home long ago ; that as to the two youngest boys, 
they were serving on the ocean as common sailors, and had been 
for some years. ' I've reason to remember the family,' said the 
man when he had narrated thus far ; ' there was a mighty stir 
here when the little girl was born, and Mrs. Brooks died.' 
* How V I asked carelessly ; and the gossip needed no farther 
encouragement to speak. ' There was a woman staying at my 
house at the time : her husband had got hurt on the railroad ; 
and folks was talking so much about these poor people, and the 
babe that was so unfortunate as to come into this world of sin 

and misery .' The man stopped short here, and offered me 

a glass, which, I declining, he finished for himself, and continued : 
' Old Brooks was bad off, no mistake ; and this here woman, 
she took an interest in the child, and finally concluded she'd take 
it to bring up herself. We all thought she'd do her duty by 
the poor thing, if any one'; a piouser soul you never see.' 
' How old would the girl be now, if she were living V I asked. 
The man fell to reckoning, and finally said, ' In her nineteenth 
year.' 

" I walked off; a thought was getting too strong for my brain. 
I paced up and down the old piazza, longing to ask one other 
question, and was too cowardly to dare it. But at last I could 
endure the suspense no longer, and going up to the inn-keeper, 
I said, ' Do you chance to remember the name of the woman 
who took the child V ' Yes, by this token,' he replied, starting 
up and leading me by the arm to the window in the bar-room, 
which looked out upon a large yard that was graced by one 
single, immense elm-tree. Pointing to it, he said ; * Tlvi\^ ^^^ 
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a hanging-bird's nest built there the same year, bv the most 
splendid bird I ever see. It 'tracted attention. Nobody knew 
what kind of bird it was. This woman said it was a Baltimore 
oriole, and she said that was her name, and bid my little g^l to 
watch over the pretty creature for her sake. Tlie bird lived in 
that same tree for years ; and that's the reason I remember Mrs. 
Baltimore's name so welL' 

'' And they had called her Jane, after my mother ! . . . 
And in my sister I had lost my wife! Was it enough? I 
could hardly answer myself then ; I confess it would be a less 
difficult matter now. 

" When I returned to , I took no time to think the 

matter over : the dim likeness to some thing or some one, I had 
loved long ago, which I had always traced in Jane, took a new 
meaning now — did not mount any longer to an unknown sphere 
on my transcendental faith in pre-existences. It was with the 
thought of a brother going to a beloved sister, that I began to 
think of the Jane I was going home to. The astonishment of 
discovery over, I felt that it was all right and joyous. The Mag- 
netic Influence was explained to me ! 

" I had been gone little over a fortnight : my first motion on 
reaching the city was to call upon my sister. When I sent my 
name to her, a card was returned, on which was written, ' I am 
glad to hear of your return, but am not well to-day. Excuse 
me, dear Warren.' ' Show me to Miss Baltimore's room,' I said 
to the waiter who brought the message, and the moment after I 
stood in Jane's little parlor. I went there with the freedom of 
a brother, but my friend was of course not able to look upon 
my intrusion in that light, and I fancied her surprise had a little 
of indignation in it. ' I could not help it,' I said, apologising to 
her look ; ' I must see you to-day.' She blushed as I spoke, half 
rose, then sat again, and finally buried her face in her hands, 
without speaking. * I must know the meaning of this ; you 
astonish me,' I said. She looked up, but every particle of color 
had fled from her face, and taking a letter which lay open on 
the table beside her, threw herself on the floor beside me, and 
said, ' You shall know, read ; but for^ve me, oh, forgive me, 
Warren !' 
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" * To ONE WHO IS THE THOUGHT OF MY THOUGHTS, THE BRIDE OP 
MY HEART JaNE BALTIMORE : 

" ' 1 have reached a point, at last, which I have for two years 
past been striving to gain. I have a home to offer her who has 
become the object of my adoration. Regard for you alone, dear 
lady, has prevented my saying what my own inclination has 
tempted me often and often to speak. For myself, your love — 
I dreamed that I might win it — and poverty, had been enough ; 
but I must have ease and leisure to offer you, beside my love, 
or nothing. I imposed this necessity on myself, and feel that it 
is well to have done so, for all difficulties are conquered at last ! 
at last ! and now — shall I plead for naught 1 Oh, I have looked 
into your eyes, and through them gazed forward into such a 
future as poets dream of, as laborers only realize ! More than 
the loveliest creations of renowned artists, have you been to me 
in your divine humility, your patience, and your loveliness. 
The mere thought of you has been inspiration — assurance. Iif 
your pursuits have you ever looked forward to a pleasant place, 
a shelter quiet, and peaceful, and holy, over which the good 
angels will love to guard 1 In such a paradise have I centred 
my best hopes. I have no wish to stand in the Temple of Fame, 
a dweller there ; and you — oh, are not you content to go from 
this noise, and strife, and confusion, to the shade of our own vine 
and fig-tree, where we may find shelter and restl Jane, will 
you go with me thither V 

" A shudder passed over me, almost a pang, as I read this 
letter, and saw her at my feet weeping so violently. I had 
never seen her weep before. Surely, it was not such feeling 
that my letter had aroused. But I conquered my selfish thought 
with a recollection : she was my sister still ! and by her con- 
duct must I not so judge it? She, too, had known of this mag- 
netic influence ! I said : ' If you could^ you would obey your 
heart's dictates, and write no sisterly answer to this proposal ; 
your whole soul would leap out in a blind passion, as his ; you 
would rush to his embrace, not take him calmly by the hand. 
Do I not read your heart aright V There was still no answer. 

" ' And in God's name, go,' I said solemnly ; ' there is no bax* 
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Jane, dear, dear Jane, I haire heard that .we had one &ther, one 

mother : you are my own dear sister ! One who ' Never, 

never shall I forget that look of love (a sister's !) and gratitude 
she cast upon me as I spoke thus ; the next instant she was 
Minting at my feet. 

"That I recovered with no serious injury from the shock 
which, I confess, the conviction gave me, that before she knew 
our relationship Jane had infinitely preferred another before me, 
let the statement that I also humbly sued on my knees for the 
love of the dear little woman who is now my wife, answer ; and 
the reader will be assured that I learned speedUy to be satisfied 
with the solution of that mystery of magnetic influence, when I 
declare that I can now, as I did long ago, read Jane's answer 
(no matter how I chanced upon it) to him who is her husband, 
without a sigh : — 

' " ' I HAD thought it was mere admiration of your genius, a 
friendly interest in your success, a passionate love for your pro- 
fession ; I had deceived myself into anything but the thought 
that love was iji the secret of my regard for you. When you 
gave me the key to your own heart — oh, it is my joy, my pride, 
my glory, to confess it — ^my own opened at the sight ! I needed 
not to ask myself could I love? is this love which makes my 
heart to throb so, and my tears to MS. ? Oh, when I knelt that 
night to pray, and one name only was in my heart, one thought 
ordy in my head ; when all that I should have asked, grace to 
support me in this time of joyful need, was forgotten, a blessing 
upon you was all to which I could give utterance ! Now am I 
satisfied ! There is no other good in this life for which 1 can ask 
— ^no more need for supplications ! You, you love me — I could 
crave no other boon of earthly good : this comprehends all. To 
go with you, heart joined to heart, and thought to thought, for 
life ! Oh, life is short ; it is taking wings — it flies : hut eternity 
is here I You have led me to the hill-tops of human happiness. 
I am at peace : will you believe that, when I write so tumultu- 
ously 1 I can look now — oh, God bless you ! — not through 
mists of uncertainty, into that future, which like a pleasant, 
shaded path spreads before me ; for as I go on, henceforth I 
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may lean on your arm, and hear your voice, my beloved, say- 
ing what was never said for me before. I have found now all 
the fame, all the public for which I longed, in you, whose voice 
is better than a thousand — ^in you, whose love is my crown of 
glory.' 



11* 



2«0 MAGXFnC INFLUFXaES. 



THE DEAD HEART. 

On her twenty-ninth birth-day, Evelyn Clause bent over the 
body of her lifeless son, and saw him, the eldest, the most 
beautiful, the last surviving of her four bright boys, placed in 
the coffin for burial. She watched, and even assisted in this 
sad duty, with a calmness that was almost frightful to behold ; 
and the hearts of those who witnessed the strange composure 
of the bereaved mother, trembled and fluttered into quiet, even 
while their hands were busied with arranging the robes of the 
dead ; the teaft which gathered in their eyes fell not ; voices 
which had faltered as they strove to utter consolation or sym- 
pathy, grew strong and calm, suddenly ; even the grief of the 
nurse who had watched over Frederick from his infancy was 
hushed, and become voiceless, in the presence of the mother 
who stood so calm and silent beside her lifeless child. 

When Clarence, the baby, died, it was far otherwise with her. 
Never was infant mourned with such wild, such exceeding sor- 
row as he. Night and day, through his illness, and afler his 
death, the young mother clung to him, until at last they were 
compelled, by force, to remove her from the corpse when the 
funeral hour was come. It seemed then as though her tears 
would never cease to fall, and the mourning in which her form 
was enrobed, was not comparable with that natural mourning 
which enveloped her lovely face. Though three children still 
remained to her, it was of him who was lost that she held most 
constant remembrance ; it was of him, the affectionate little one 
who had never learned to express his love in words, who had never 
even once pronounced her name, that her stricken heart held con- 
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tinual thought ; and she who had lived all of life — real life that 
had been given her to live, in her children, trembled now, and 
looked with constant fear on her future : in them she had fixed 
her hope, and all her love — and behold, one already was taken ! 

Evelyn Clause wedded in her youth a " merchant prince," 
who had already been twice married. They stood together at 
the altar a strangely-matched pair — she a very child in expe- 
rience, and in beauty — and he worn in the world's service, his 
hair already tinged with gray. 

There were some witnessing this bridal who envied the new- 
made wife of Jesse Clause, for he was a man respected, and 
looked up to, in the world ; yet, he was one to whom it would 
seem the fancies or hearts of the youthful would not naturally 
incline. But he had money — and to the young creature, who, 
in the morning of her life, joyously consented to wed him, this 
was his sole recommendation, the only reason why she for a 
moment thought seriously of the offer. For Evelyn was the 
daughter of a poor family, (of a large family moreover,) and it 
had been sheer madness in her, and profound selfishness also, 
(so her generous heart assured her,) to decline so precious 
an opportunity of aiding her beloved ones of home. With the 
sincere earnestness and heartiness of youth, Evelyn strove to 
feel for her great benefactor more than mere gratitude, more 
than respect — she tried to love him. Poor child ! must she also 
learn that bitter lesson which they, who bind Poverty and 
Wealth thus together, must ever learn ? 

As Evelyn came to know her husband's nature, as his de- 
parted companions had, a wild suspicion would anon torture 
her that love, which she had vowed to maintain for him, was 
not that which she must strive for ; — to preserve the reverence 
which she had for him, that respect, that friendliness, that grati- 
tude, she must struggle. Ah, reader, no task like this can be 
given the bewildered young soul. It was then that Evelyn 
hushed, with an effort one must have made to fully appreciate, 
the indignant voice which Nature prompted her to raise against 
many a word he uttered, many a deed he wrought. She tried, 
and devoutly, with the charity that thinheth no evil, to forget 
the evidence he daily forced upon her of his ungenial and un- 
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worthy spirit ; and had this been a possibility, she had certainly 
succeeded in an effort so continuously and so fkithfully"^ade. 

It was only after years had passed that the truth, which 
slowly but surely gathered its force, burst full upon her, and 
then the wife knew that the doom of solitariness, in the midst 
of splendor, was upon her. Urged by the " strong necessity of 
loving," from that time she folded her young children to her 
heart in a more idolatrous passion, and she made gods of 
them. 

It was said by some, who inquisitively watched the fading 
of her face, and the sadness that revealed itself in her eyes, and 
in her voice, that Evelyn Clause was but reaping in bitter disk 
appointment the fruit which she well deserved, for wedding 
where her heart could not by possibility have chosen its home. 
But no word from her lip ever added to the testimony of her 
face ; and it was not truth they spoke, who, looking on the ap- 
parent wreck of her happiness, told of the just reward of the 
covetous. If it had been a self-immolating sense of duty to 
her parents which Ifed the young girl in her youth to wed with 
Jesse Clause, it was likewise a sense of justice, lofty, and holy, 
and stem, that prompted and constrained her to be to the hus- 
band all he should have been to her. The consciousness of his 
utter uncongeniality was with her constantly, yet she continued 
unweariedly faithful and devoted to him ; still, how often, how 
very often, her heart fainted and failed within her, need I tell ? 
Let the mortal who has looked for love and found only wealth 
— who has received a stone when he craved for the bread of 
life — answer. 

But the reader has seen that entire bankruptcy was not forced 
upon the wife. In the children given her, the craving spirit of 
life found consolation ; in their unfolding natures her resigned 
heart roused to act ; the floods which had been fa'st settling into 
a Dead Sea, were arrested, were stirred again ; the clouds which 
were growing dark and threatening, assumed a sun-brightness 
once more. 

Frederick, the first-bom, was a lovely boy. In him the soul 
of his mother seemed personified ; and well might she look with 
joy on him who was the first in all the world to love her as she 
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had prayed one human being might. She was satisfied when 
his eyes fixed upon her, when his voice called her, when he fol- 
lowed in her footsteps like an attendant angel. She asked for 
no more of earth's good things, when his merry laugh rung in her 
ear — when his smiling, happy face was before her. With the 
other children bom unto these parents, there was a mother's 
love born — a twin with each, a protector to each. It sprung up 
with them into such exultant life, that none who looked on Eve- 
lyn then could say, " she is unhappy." She t)ecame more beau- 
tiful even than she had been in her girlhood ; and the peace, 
the continual harmony of her existence in those days proved 
that she was satisfied. In those young beings her own vanished 
youth was beautifully revived ; in the sunshine that enveloped 
them she revelled ; and the " light-joy " of perfect innocence 
and contentment, which streamed round them, reflected itself in 
and through her. 

How terrible, then, was the awakening from this security of 
happiness, to an imimagined, an unthought-of sorrow ! The im- 
mutability of her idols had seemed a thing unquestioned ; she 
had never borne to think they might be shattered, she had never 
thought it. And, therefore, when death came and stood before 
her, and clasped her uifant in her arms, she was frantic in her 
grief. 

In her bereavement, the wife was indeed most lonely. Dur- 
ing the several months in which, one by one, the three younger 
boys successively sickened and died, it was in Frederick's pres- 
ence, in his voice alone, that she found any comfort. Her hus- 
band's tears did indeed fall with hers over the lifeless children, 
and with a heavy heart he followed them to their burial-place, but 
it seemed the loss of heirs that he most mourned. The children 
had never been to him what they had been to her. It was in 
the passionate, extravagant grief of the last surviving son, that 
she could best sympathise, and with him clasping her hand, 
when the third of her dead was laid in the grave, Evelyn felt 
that there was yet lefl on earth a comfort, and an exceeding 
joy. How infinitely precious he became, whoso has bound up 
all his hopes in this life, and all his deep affection, in one human 
being, will fully comprehend. He was her future. The t^\s\.- 
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bow of promise circled his glorious forehead, the sunlight of 
beauty was on his hair, and in his eyes, and in his graceful 
figure. When he was merry she was a very child in her glad- 
ness ; his boyish grief made her as sorrowful ; she seemed, in- 
deed, an elder sister, rather than the mother of the lad ; a gen- 
tle, fond, and proud companion, rather than an instructor or 
guide. 

As year by year passed on, and still the child was spared, 
the trembling foreboding with which Evel\Ti had on every suc- 
ceeding morrow clasped him to her breast, passed, and a sweet 
conviction that He who is most merciful and just in all his 
ways would grant long life to her darling, began to flQ her 
mind. Then she built up high hopes for his manhood, she saw 
him pressing on in the loftiest paths of being, and how earnest 
was she in her endeavors to educate his heart ! And a bright 
reward was given the mother for this labor of love, in the honest 
and noble spirit of the boy, in his virtue, in his filial reverence, 
and devotedness to both parents. Looking into his clear eyes, 
she read a joyfid truth in them respecting the lofty character 
of her child. 

" That he should die !" No warning of a calamity so awful 
was given in the healthful look, the ringing voice, and the 
winged footsteps of the boy ; and indeed it was without any 
warning that Frederick was called away. There were but a 
few brief moments of solitary struggle in the night time that 
passed between the sleep of life, and the breathless slumber of 
the dead. And she was not there to hear his struggling, and 
his cry ; to hear him, when the convulsion and the agony were 
over, murmur her name with his dying breath 1 

When the sunlight of morning streamed in at the window of 
his room, which was close adjoining hers, Evelyn stood by his 
bedside as she was wont, to welcome him back to day, and to 
her heart. But his greeting was for her ear no more : his smile 
was no longer to rival that sunshine which flooded the little 
chamber. Long, long continued was the vain effort to bring 
him back again, and frantic was the voice that rung through the 
solemnly silent room whose walls alone echoed his dear name ; 
and all the while upon his young face was an expression inex- 
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pressibly tranquil and soft, which, while it bitterly mocked her 
despair, seemed to rebuke her sorrow. 

As 1 have said, when Frederick was arrayed for the grave, 
and placed in his coffin, there was a wondrous calmness, a 
strange composure in the face, the voice, the manner of the 
mother. Yes ; for in her also there had been a sickness unto 
death — she had wept the last tears, had passed the last agony. 
All indeed of life was over to her, and whatsoever of misfor- 
tune or suffering might yet befall her, would be without name, 
without reality to her. Of old, a bright, bewildering light had 
danced in her large eyes, gloriously brilliant when her heart 
was glad, mournfully sweet in the days of sorrow; that light 
was now entirely vanished, and it was chilling to the heart 
when she fixed her gaze on the things of earth which were now 
but chaos, or as void to her. Once, in her youth, and after her 
marriage indeed, her voice vibrated like a rich-stringed instru- 
ment with every emotion— but a cold, metallic ring was now in 
the calm cadence of her words. 

Jesse Clause knew there was a change in his wife, but he 
could not understand it. When, after two years of mourning 
she laid aside the dreary garments, and went with him into the 
world to become like the mass with whom they mingled, only 
more brilliant, more courteous, more enchanting than the 
syrens there found, he was vastly proud of her, prouder than 
he had been when he wedded the timid, lovely girl. Freely he 
laid before her the wealth which made their dwelling-place to 
rival all others in splendor — and their magnificence became 
their fame. The life which Evelyn Clause now led was the 
same as is vouchsafed to many — and is lived in completeness 
by them; only her career as a fashionable woman was not 
marked or marred by littleness in any shape ; she had no 
faults, that any could discover ; she was generous and just, not 
only to the beggar at her gate, to the people in her employ, 
but also to her daily companions, and to her husband. Her 
tongue spoke no evil or malice ; her counsel was never denied, 
when it was sought. But Evelyn wa^ without God, and without 
hope in the world. To Him who had taken away the treasures 
that He gave, she never bowed her knee, or her soul ; into Hla 
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earthly courts she never entered from the day when that last 
frineral went forth from her home ! There were a multitude 
who admired, a multitude who envied her ; but alas ! she was 
of all about her most miserable : not because sick at heart — 
her heart was dead — but in that her affliction had driven her 
from Him who woimds us for His mercy's sake. 

Tlie life that she lived — ^what was it to her? It was all 
that she imagined she could live as the wife of Jesse Clause ; 
and when Evelyn saw that in this career she had reached the 
standard that was perfection in her husband's eyes, she abated 
not one jot ; she suffered him to find his pride in her, because 
for herself she knew there was nothing, nothing but an automa- 
ton existence, which, by reason of its nature, could not find in 
the world anything to charm or interest or rejoice it. To many 
there was something too cold in the supreme indifference, the 
always perfect calmness of the lady : but the most about her 
saw only the perfection of style in her manner and her raiment, 
and they labored hard to imitate that, which, alas ! in Evelyn, 
was but the natural expression of one whose heart is dead ; 
over whom the burial-service most solemn has been read, for 
whom, there is in this world, no possible resurrection ! 

So long as her husband lived, this was the wife's mode of 
life ; but the old man died at last, and left his fortune, without a 
single reservation, to Evelyn. Then there was an instant 
change in her that might have betokened much to the wonder- 
ing world. Among her husband's relatives and her own, in 
charities wide and almost numberless, that immense property 
was dispersed, and penniless the widow went from the world 
where she had suffered uncounted agonies, where she had shone 
a brilliant star, to the silence and obscurity of a convent. 

Oh, reader, could I unseal to thee those years of convent-life 
that dawned, and passed over the head of Evelyn, could I tell 
thee of the prayers that day by day went up from the heart of 
the holy sisterhood for her through all those many years, a 
new fountain of tears would open in thy heart that could never 
be sealed again; bearing her in mind, how humbly, henceforth, 
naj, how thankfiilly, wouldst thou receive at thy Father's 
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hand the cup of grief, knowing that these light afflictions — ^bitter 
though they seem — are but for a moment ! 

It was a dreary life that Evelyn led — I had almost said it 
was a hopeless death she died — ^but that I may not say, that 
will I not believe ; for they who entered her cell late one Sab- 
bath morning, found her on her knees — and she was dead ! and 
so her last breath may have been a prayer. 
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LITTLE ALVAH. 



OxE stormy Saturday evening — " the last," some people said 
with an energetic thankfulness (or impatience) which did them 
infinite credit, for one might well have feared they had forgotten 
there was anything in their experience for which they should be 
thankful — on this stormy Saturday evening, of a very rainy 
week, a creature, whom one would never have taken for a man, 
at least in the dubious light of that dripping night, slowly, and 
umbrella-less, walked along the main street of a town that shall 
be " nameless here^ forever more." 

"He was a stranger in the place (in our place, I may as 
well state in • the beginning, it was,) he had only arrived that 
afternoon, and this was his first perambulation. Lonely and 
disconsolate was he at heart, as he pursued that doleful ramble, 
for doleful and disconsolate were the streets, and the few who 
went hurrying '* to and fro " through them, were still more 
mindless of him than it was in his nature to be of them : for, 
through the eyes of faith he saw in all of them neighbors, 
patrons, brothers, dec, and they^ had they looked at him, would 
doubtless to themselves have pronounced him in unqualified 
terms, a contemptible vagabond. But his very insignificance 
spared them the committal of such injustice. As he contmued 
his walk, such a sense of utter loneness as none but strangers in 
strange places on rainy days, ever dreamed of, settled upon the 
heart of the forlorn little Alvah. He seemed to have not a 
thought of the storm, that was, by dint of perseverance, soaking 
his garments — nor of the mud, through which he ploughed his 
way. He could not rest, he must forever move on — but for this 
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necessity of his nature, we should have been able to introduce 
him to the reader under far pleasanter, at least far less misera- 
ble circumstances, as the inmate of the comfortable inn where 
he had left his worldly goods, with the intention of spending 
the Sabbath there. This, his restlessness, was the reason he 
went wandering, like an owl, through the increasing gloom, 
homesick, and heavy at heart, as can be imagined. 

But his mental and bodily disquietude, roused this night 
to an unwonted degree, were productive for once of the best 
results to Alvah, for suddenly a strain of music burst upon 
his ear ; he lifted his eyes, and saw that he was standing before 
a church, and that lights were streaming from its windows. The 
opened doors seemed inviting him to come in, and he needed 
no second invitation. He entered the outer doors of the sanc- 
tuary, and his face lighted up with a glad smile, which, as he 
passed within the place of prayer, was reverently subdued. 
Penniless as he was, almost, and friendless, too, had any one 
taken advantage of his bright, happy looks, and whispered re- 
provingly, " Stranger, what do you find to laugh at here f he 
might have replied at once, since it was the feeling of his breast, 
with the great Stilling, " I have a very rich Father in Heaven." 
Let us leave him, for the present in the church — it was his only 
home. 

At this time of his life, Alvah Coy was in his prime. His 
figure, what there was of it, was perfectly erect when standing 
stilly or when seated. His enormous head was covered with a 
profusion of whity-brown hair, that, as yet, showed no intention 
of turning gray ; his face, though pale and wrinkled, was 
evidently not indebted to length of days, or ill-health, for the 
pallor or the fiirrows — and it was adorned with that keen, 
" smart " expression, so peculiar to little men. Brief, limited 
as his bodily presentment was, he had an up-look, a cordial air, 
as though it was in him to take every man he met by the hand, 
and greet him in a kindly and neighborly way. There was no 
bend to his back, no drooping, as though he were very weary, 
and yet despaired of getting rest. One of his limbs was dis- 
eased : it was withering, or in some way losing its vitality, for 
when he walked, it was at every step drawn up with a suddem 
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jerk, which lent to his gait the oddest expression imaginable ; 
he did not limp, and never used a cane, but one seeing him walk 
through the streets, had certainly fancied him an escaped figure 
from the adornments of a musician's hand-organ, and that he 
had carried off the secret of his movement with hjm. And so, 
without the music-power that heretofore had explained his mo- 
tions, he presented a strange spectacle indeed. Provided he was 
an escaped image, suddenly, and in some unaccountable way 
endued with vitality, may not this account for the perfect pas- 
sion for music which he always evinced ? His soul was a soul 
of music, attuned to spiritual harmonies : he was of those " pure 
in heart " who are " blessed " by inward peace ; who, thinking 
no evil, seem utterly incapable of producing it : who, loving all 
things, find in their own expansive hearts, satisfaction and re- 
ward ; though their love, save for its influence on themselves, 
may be verily a vain sacrifice. He was, moreover, so true a 
believer in God, that he could " trust him for his grace," that 
" behind a frowning providence. He hides a smiling face :" and 
this was the secret of Alvah's inward peace. 

His infirmity seemed to occasion the little man no bodily 
pain whatever ; or if it did, pain was one of those light afflic- 
tions, which he held of small account. Such a man, and Chris- 
tian, and philosopher, did Alvah prove himself to really be 
at heart ; and you must read this man from that. It would be 
unjust to decide upon him, his nature, and habits, from the 
appearance of forlomness, despondency, and outer, as well as 
mental wretchedness he presented previous to entering the 
lighted church ; the fact that music and light gushing from the 
house consecrated to sacred purposes, could so transform him, 
gives the needful key to his whole character. 

Mr. Coy was a bachelor when he established himself in our 
village, and his purse being proportionate to his size, he con- 
tented himself with taking for lodgings a small room in the 
very vicinage of fashionable shoe-shops almost numberless — 
and there^ to all intents and purposes, he lived. Of that one 
little apartment, he made breakfast room, dining room, boudoir, 
sanctuary, study, work-shop, and warehouse. Content, I said 
he was, with this arrangement \ Once settled in his home, no 
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prince was e\ er happier in it, for Al vah was humblest of the 
humble, and a purer-souled mortal never drew breath ; never 
was there one more entirely absolved, by nature, from ambition, 
and its promptings and persuasives, than he; his sole aim, 
through all his industry, seemed to be to keep himself at a dis- 
tance, respectable, from the County Poor House, and to give 
to those poorer than he was. CJontent ? Yes, indeed ! he was 
willing, even without a thought of questioning about it, to take 
his stand as the very lowliest of the disciples of St. Crispin. 
Yet humble as he was — for humility of one kind is not of itself 
a remarkable, but on the contrary quite a common charac- 
teristic, our Alvah was one of the extraordinarily few men I 
have chanced to know, who filled a place beneath desert, and 
yet held to an exact conviction of his intrinsic worth which was 
not to be moved. Like all truly great men, he grew neither ser- 
vile in his abasement, nor morose through mortified pride. He 
never, under the most adverse circumstances, would have felt 
himself to be anything less than a man, and that is what cannot 
be said of the great mass of worldly-unfortunate people. There- 
fore might Alvah be counted among the true philosophers. 
Those great blue eyes of his, peering forth so like an owl's from 
the darkness of the sunken sockets, over which the heavy brows 
cast an unnatural shade, never acquired an expression, and 
certainly nature had not endowed them with the power of ex- 
pressing, a felt meanness. Ah ! he was nevertheless a noble 
man^ because some, as cruel as senseless, mocked him for his 
dwarfage, and his infirmity ; or, because, compelled, by the 
verdict of incapacity^ rendered by the most unscrupulous of all 
courts, that of " Public Opinion," to betake himself to the very 
lowliest place among respectablf cobblers. 

The little man's personal appearance, aud his poverty, were 
fearful odds against which to work, in a community appre- 
ciative as ours. But Alvah struggled on with them, neither for- 
saking himself, nor blushing for his poverty's sake, and he met 
his reward. Those who could not patronize him in the way of 
trade to the extent of their kind hearts' desire, by reason of 
their own poverty, understanding his pure and hearty Chris- 
tianity, and seeing in him the elements which, in more for- 
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tunate men, are the elements of truest respectability, resolved 
to serve him in their own way, and on the approach of a cer- 
tain election they took him into solemn consideration, and then, 
all at once, Alvah found himself in oflSce ! No endeavor or 
ambition of his own led to this good result, he did not attain to 
the honor by morally unlawful or unjust trickery, and as was 
expected, his official service was fulfilled in a manner worthy all 
acceptation and praise. 

But wherein was it, do you imagine, that Alvah was pro- 
moted ? — it was to be a doorkeeper in a house of God ! And 
no other station on this earth could he have entered with so 
much delight, and filled with so much satisfaction to himself and 
others. One grand reason for his own joy, was, that in this 
circle he had found his domestic circle, his brothers, and sisters, 
his home, and he had found all this nowhere else. The congre- 
gation was not a rich one, and he loved it for that reason, as he 
would otherwise have never dared to love it. Its service was 
simple, and with both heart and imderstanding he could join in 
it — there was no ostentation, or parade, or pride about it ; he 
never knew anything of those sensations, which, had it been any 
other sort of church than just that it was, he would surely have 
felt — as though it were a fine place, a very grand place, and 
beautiful, but no place for humbling the soul before God with 
undistracted thought. It was no scene of pomp, and pride, and 
luxury, that simple little church. And for this great reason he 
loved it. Laughed at as he might be in the street, or even in 
the sanctum, his own shop, — he found in his church all the 
respect due to a brother, yielded him. No one laughed 
at him there — no one pusheihim aside — no one said to him, 
or looked at him the idea, "otand by" — "lam holier;" and 
for that he loved this humble place of prayer. He loved it for 
its choir of fervent singers, for one sweet voice which had 
subdued, and melted, and calmed his heart, the night when 
a stranger and lonely, he entered the church, and for the first 
time heard it. That voice — ^I will not say how it haunted 
him, and soothed, and encouraged him many a day, when no 
other outward influence had such power ! — And Alvah loved 
the pastor of the church, the good and afifectionate man, who 
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faithfully taught to his people the Lord Jesus, and Him cruel- 
Jied. He loved all connected with that house of Sabbath and 
week-day prayer, with the love of a child for its mother, of the 
lonely, for his one friend — that sanctuary contained within its 
borders all the objects of his tenderest love — ^it was the great 
centre of attraction for his soul. 

There was no bell attached to the belfry of the little blue 
church; Alvah's duty was therefore not to call the people 
together, but to prepare for their reception. This work of 
sweeping, dusting, airing, arranging, &c., was always admirably 
performed, with the most perfect quietude and diligence, and no 
occasion for reproof or advice was ever found, during his whole, 
long term of oflSce. But it was as pew-opener, as the official of 
church hours, that his virtues shone forth most brightly and 
conspicuously. Never shall I forget the quiet happiness he 
evinced during the time of a great revival in his pastor's con- 
gregation; never shall I forget him, in the fulfilling of his 
onerous duty of seating the immense concourse, which in that 
particular time of excitement gathered together as "anxious 
inquirers," or curious listeners and spectators, in the place of 
prayer. 

The eager and intense watchfulness, which spoke from his 
remarkably solemn face, as he took his stand in one of the 
aisles, to watch the opening of the doors, the rapid and uninter- 
mitted examination of the features of those who entered, his 
instant detection of new faces, the springing movement with 
which he would almost leap forward to welcome the coming 
worshipper, or mere looker-on, the quiet and easy manner in 
which, spite of his infirmity, he contrived to move along, direct- 
ing the way of strangers to the best seats possible — the reveren- 
tial manner in which he guided the aged, the kindness and 
sympathy with which he pointed out places to the young, I well 
remember, but* cannot fitly describe. Then there was certainly 
no expression of the " human face divine" that could equal the 
perplexity of his look, as when by degrees the small church 
became filled, he would look about and around him, proving ta 
his own heart's content, as well as that of persons still more 
nearly concerned, the utmost capacity of each and every pew* 
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His solemnity and reverence, deep, and unaffected, and affect- 
ing too, as it must surely have proved to those who coiild 
understand it, had for us young folks, I remember, a resistlessly 
comic look. Ah ! you should have seen the little old figure, the 
parody of a man, as in prayer time he would take his stand 
near the door, in the aisle, his great head bent low, his large 
and work-discolored hands spread over his pale face, his bright, 
blue eyes peering through the fingers constantly : and then, if 
the door at either hand gave but the slightest token of an out- 
sider, you should have seen his sudden start, as if he had received 
a strong electric shock, and then with what imperturbable gravity 
he would busy himself with finding a seat for the late comer ; 
— the perplexed glances he would cast around him, when to 
find a seat seemed a moral impossibility, was one worth going 
far to meet ! And worth a glance it was to see little Alvah, 
when relieved from these duties he would finally enter his own 
slip near the pulpit, and give himself up wholly to the religious 
exercises. With what devout ears, — ^and because he listened 
in a frame of mind so thankful and glad, the hearing was no less 
an act of service than that the singers rendered, — with what 
devout ears did he listen to the singing choir and congregation, 
to that one voice of all others, which was as the " voice of the 
charmer" to him, charming wisely : with what attentive mind 
and heart he listened to the preacher's words — there was a 
spirit of pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
in the very way of his listening ! 

After entering on this office of public service, Mr. Coy, for 
many reasons, judged it best, and his new and warm-hearted 
friends fully concurred with him in the opinion, for him to 
change his place of residence to the basement of the church, 
and there, in the shadow of the holy place, he pursued all his 
quiet avocations. 

The curious spectacle afforded in that little, faded, old crea- 
ture's life, a bachelor too, keeping house all alone by himself 
was a sight novel enough to attract the curiosity of every child 
in that neighborhood, and many and many a time did we haunt 
him with our presence and company, never once realizing the 
idea, enough in itself to have sent the majority of us off pell- 
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mell in greatest confusion, could we have in true proportions 
conceived of the fact, that Alvah was a man, and a regular 
business man, and not a good natured little fellow, playing 
work, 

I have never, since his day, encountered a man like him. He 
seemed to have the very heart of a child. He entered into 
every thought, and curiosity, and desire of childhood, just as 
thoroughly as though that cheerless, dismal basement, were in- 
deed his play-house ; that lap-stone, and the tools with which 
he hammered away, his toys, and himself nothing more than a 
make-believe worker. Yet we received Alvah for our judge 
and jury — he was the counsel and defender for all the wronged ; 
not one of us, when in trouble, ever counted on his good advice 
and assistance, if that was really needed, in vain. He was the 
most impartial judge — always ready to be interested, to reprove 
or to praise, to defend or condemn, just as soon as he was ac- 
quainted with the merits and points of a case. There was never 
a mortal more generous in hearing, more upright in decisions, 
than he. His valor in making and recording decisions was 
of the truly heroic kind, nothing could buy a good opinion of 
him — yet his tender heart was ever open to conviction, and 
when he had inadvertently wronged another, he was swift to 
make ample confession and recompense. 

Sometimes he had unpleasant dealings with older, stronger, 
and (strange to say) more perverse children than we, and I 
never shall forget the indignation to which our hearts gave vent 
one morning, when a group of us, under pretence of a shoe to 
mend, went to his shop. 

We found him silent and sad; he evidently looked on us 
with suspicion — and nothing we could say was effectual in draw- 
ing him into a conversation, which we thought very strange, for 
always heretofore he had been swift to join us in our talk. 
When he had finished his slight task, he gave the shoe to the 
child who had brought it, quietly received the few coppers of 
charge, and then turned away from us. We looked at one 
another in astonishment, we could not understand it ; as we 
turned to go, quite crest-fallen at his " what are you waiting 
here for ?" one of the boys with us said, 
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" Mr. Coy, what is the matter 1 are you mad at us ?" 

We all turned back then with one consent, and another 
asked, 

"Yes, what makes you turn us off? we haven't done any- 
thing to hurt your " 

" Feelings," said one of the girls, finishing the sentence for 
him. 

" Perhaps he's had bad news," quietly suggested a fourth. 

I think we must have shown by our looks, conclusively, that 
we were really troubled, for when he had scanned our faces 
searchingly, one afler the other, he seemed relieved, and said, 

" No, children, Fm not mad at yow." 

He spoke sadly, and though he tried his best to look up at 
us cheerfully, his smile was not a happy one. 

" What is the matter ?" asked the first boy, who had ventured 
to speak. 

" Nothing," said Alvah, briefly. 

"Yes, there is!" we all exclaimed, in a breath. "Some- 
body's gone and done something hateful to you ; what is it ?" 

" Don't you really know anything about it f asked he, 
looking at us anxiously, and as though he were going to cry. 

" No — ^no — we certainly don't know a word ; has anybody 
done anything to you ?" 

" When I went to bed last night," he said, with a shudder, 
and hesitating, as though afraid we would laugh, "I found 
somebody had thrown water into my bed — it was perfectly 
soaked." 

" Oh, what an abominable shame !" 

" Outrageous !" 

" The beast !" 
'v.^^ow cruel !" 

'^Phe devil it must have been !" exclaimed we, and our in- 
dignation was not feigned. 

What a perfect delight the poor little fellow was in as he 
heard these exclamations, and saw the honest wrath depicted on 
the young faces around him ! 

" I tell, you what !" exclaimed the oldest among us, a boy of 
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about twelve, "I'll find out who it was that served you such a 
trick, and the person, the rascal ! shall pay dear for it." 

"Oh, no ! it's of no consequence ?iow>," said Alvah, cheerfully, 
and earnestly. " Don't think of doing anything about it. I'd 
rather you wouldn't speak of it. Promise you'll keep shady. 
I was only afraid it was some of yow, and I didn't want to think 
so mean of you as that you'd delight in tormenting me, that's 
a fact !" 

" No, indeed !" we said ; and if our protestations of respect 
and love were somewhat exaggerated, they were at least spoken 
in all sincerity, and we proved it to him conclusively, for we 
did not leave him that day till the forlornly wet bedding was com- 
pletely dried, and every preparation made that could be made 
in such a room, with such aids as there presented, for his com- 
fortable rest in the coming night. 

This trick was not the last, by a great many, that was cruelly 
played on poor Alvah — he was a standing joke for more than 
one vicious idler — ^but our friend never thought of suspecting 
us again, as indeed he had no need. 

Alvah never could discover who these active enemies, or per- 
haps not so much enemies as thoughtless troublers, were, and 
this was strange, for with such eyes as he had in his head, one 
would not have imagined that anything he wished to discover 
would long remain a mystery to him. He had the keenest, 
and by far the most penetrating eyes, I ever beheld — it seemed 
as though he could understand at a glance what his audience 
was thinking of — yet, excepting in power of penetration, and in 
judgment, which perhaps would have utterly failed him in dealing 
with anything more powerful than a child's mind, he was exactly 
as a child. But, as the child regenerate ; in entering the kingdom 
of God on earth, by faith and prayer, his child-nature had been per- 
fected, purified, its faults of passion, hastiness, its ignorance, gave 
place for the " life of God in the soul " — he was pure in heart — 
meek — merciful — a peace-maker — and on all of whom thus much 
may be said, a four-fold blessing was by our Lord pronounced : 
spiritually he did see his Heavenly Father — in the highest sense 
he did inherit the earth, as a ransomed child of Faith all things 
were his, and he was Christ's, who is God's ! as a man merciful^ 
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and truly so, he rejoiced in the hope of mercy at the hand of 
the All-merciful, whose favor is better than life : — and in his 
capacity of peace-maker, ah ! how much more was he than we 
even dreamed, a child of God, and so the angels knew him ! 

Poor Alvah ! excepting in a spiritual sense, there was far 
more of the bitter than the sweet mingled in his cup — the sor- 
row of love even was not spared him ; the sorrow^ I say, for 
the only shadow of its joy which surrounded him was proved 
a dark one, and the " noxious dew," instead of the heavenly 
sunlight of love, was all that fell upon him. 

Ann White was a communicant in the church of which Alvah 
was sexton : she also was an official there, a singer in the choir ; 
indeed the very singer whose voice had so charmed him — the 
"sweet singer" in this particular "Israel," whose song had 
soothed him when he was in momentary darkness and gloom, 
with the thought of " light in the dwelling." With those warm, 
cheering, and genial rays, which streamed from the church 
windows that dismal, first night of his anival in our village, 
she was always associated — she was much in his thoughts — and 
thus was she near, yes, and dear to him. This girl was young 
and pretty ; and when Alvah heard and looked upon her, he 
suffered himself to perceive the fact, that his eyes and heart 
were not, as he had ever consoled himself with believing, stone- 
blind, and totally unconscious to the beauty of woman. The 
calm, self-sustaining good sense and innocence of his nature, 
had heretofore befriended him — he had always felt conscious 
that his dealings with fair women must be strictly of a pro- 
fessional nature — he must only deal with soles of leather ; 
though they to him were angels, he to them, of course, was no- 
thing but a cobbler. And it was so, also, that he had looked 
upon this young girl at first — she surely was no more than all 
the rest of womankind had been ; yet he felt more grateful to 
her than he had ever before felt to any of her sex, and solely 
because she sang so sweetly, for he counted it almost a conde- 
scension on her part to sing for him, as it seemed to him she did 
expressly. Who is there that cannot enter into and understand 
this feeling 1 Blessed be God for the sweet gifl of song, by 
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which so many are able to effect a great work of salvation, 
sanctification, and reconciliation ! 

It was only by imperceptible degrees that Alvah's heart got 
the better of his reason, at last. He knew not how or why it 
was that a new longing came into his soul, a new sensation of 
loneliness, a new ambition to labor, and to be known as a work- 
man. He was not conscious that the longing and desire had a 
meaning hidden. In his innocence he had no thought of es- 
caping the temptation that offered itself, indeed he knew not if 
it were a temptation. 

Though he never went into any sort of society, and so stood 
no chance of meeting with her thus, a desire to be near her, to 
see and hear her, impelled him to be always in the church, at 
every singing school or meeting she would be likely to attend, 
even if his own duties did not require his presence ; and there, 
unnoticed, unseen even, he might listen to her, and lose himself 
in the melody of her voice, and never dream that Love was 
mastering him. And so, with equal unconsciousness he would 
sit in his gloomy workshop, sewing or hammering away from 
morning till night, and one who did not know him thoroughly 
would never have suspected that even those eyes, great as they 
were, had a double power of vision, which enabled him to scan 
the face of every passer-by on his side of the street ; but if those 
orbs chanced to fix on her, the fact, to the initiated, would have 
sufficiently announced itself by solely observing the changes in 
the expression of his fece — ^his hands and his tools would fly 
faster and faster, and the heart's bright sunshine would illumine 
his countenance. She had then never spoken one word to him 
— had never stood within the doors of his shop in the basement, 
and of course he could not dream that Love was mastering him ! 

But at last one day she did come, and alone too, bringing 
with her some work from her mistress and herself for him to 
do, and while he was accomplishing the task, she waited. The 
young girl was not in the least degree troubled with diffidence, 
and the last thing in the world that would have " set her back," 
was the attempt at conversation with her which Alvah made. 
Tliey were members of one congregation, she held a higher 
office than he — for he only prepared the place for worship, while 
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she assisted in the service — and why should she be afraid to 
speak with that poor little wretch, the halt sexton and cob- 
bler? 

Alvah had long and most earnestly desired to speak with 
her ; he wanted just to relieve himself by telling her how much 
he liked her singing, and by thanking her for singing so well 
and so feithfuDy in that choir, when many of the more ^hion- 
able churches would be proud to have her for a singer. He 
found Ann so agreeable, and withal so communicative, that it 
proved to his amazement the easiest thing in the world for him 
to express his feelings of gratification and interest in a gallant 
way. Then he spoke with her of the church and the minister, 
and her pious expressions of attachment for these, his best 
friends, delighted him. The cobbler worked with more diffi- 
culty than usual that day, her voice seemed to act like a charm 
on his hands, imploring him to not make such desperate haste, 
she was not eager to be gone. 

When the work was finally done, the girl would fain have 
paid him ; but this, save for the task performed for her mistress, 
he absolutely refused ; he would not take her wages, he said ; 
she had paid him over and over a hundred times, for all that 
he could do for her, in the pleasure derived from her sweet 
voice, and he made her promise that he should have all her 
work in his line to do. And Ann let him have his own way 
about it, and more than his own will, truth to say ! 

It was not long before the girl became well aware of the con- 
quest she had made — this happened before Alvah could have 
said ^ much. While he, week afler week, was rejoicing in the 
happy, self-deceiving idea that the interest he felt in her was 
occasioned solely by her voice of sweet song, she knew he was 
as much " in love " as man ever was. And when she knew it — 
to her shame be it written — she made not one generous en- 
deavor to disenchant him, or to make him less the slave to his 
passion for music, as he would have called it, but to his passion 
for herself, as she knew it was. 

And why ? 

He knew, poor fellow, when called upon one day, some 
months afler his personal acquaintance with Ann White, for his 
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accustomed contributions to the missions abroad, and for the 
poor at home. Once he had joyfully contributed of his little 
store to these charities ; but now, alas ! he was spoiled — next 
to ruined ! He had lavished his earthly all on a creature 
of clay, and had nothing, literally nothing, but tears and a re- 
pentant heart to give to those who asked in the name of God. 
She had asked in the name of love, by appeals his heart could 
not withstand ; she had virtually, in his own knowledge, robbed 
him. 

She had led him on step by step, how, I hardly know ; but 
he was at last her ardent and acknowledged lover — her be- 
trothed. And then it was for her, first of all, that he labored. 
He lavished his earnings on her. She was very fair, and was 
beautiful when adorned with the fine things which for herself 
she could not buy, but which her heart coveted. Many a giffc 
of beauty and real value he had placed upon this idol ; but, 
alas ! adorn her as he might, she had not a true heart within — 
she was false, selfish, and vain, and it should therefore have 
been a surprise to none, when she in the end suddenly dispelled 
his illusion, laughed at him in the face, that he should have been 
so deluded, and mocked him when he desperately strove to set 
off her heartless ridicule, by repeating the promise she had 
made to marry him. She had deceived him far as she would — 
had accepted, extorted, and profited to the utmost by his gifts, 
for another suitor, attracted by the beauty, so well adorned by 
the fine garments bought with Alvah's hard earnings, in turn 
became her accepted lover. 

The shock occasioned by this discovery, which she herself 
mockingly and shamelessly made, was almost too much for the 
disappointed and deceived Alvah. Indignant that such a swind- 
ling process should have been carried on against him, he had at 
first but one desire, to punish the graceless, " gay deceiver " in 
the way she surely deserved, by bringing her into a court of 
justice, and procuring for her there a public condemnation, at 
least. But his charity, which was little less than sublime, his 
pity for the mean soul that had rejoiced in its deception and ex- 
tortion, got the better of his wrath ere long, and the suit which 
he had instituted was withdrawn. His anger went over as a 
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heavily-charged cloud ; the storm was not permitted to break 
on her ; the fury of it recoiled, it fell back, spreading desolation 
and anguish on his own heart only ! 

He let her go her way almost without one reproach of bitter- 
ness. He suffered her to shine in the raiment he had bought 
for his betrothed, with money earned in long hours of hard toil. 
He permitted her to marry another, and neither hindered nor 
molested her. And on earth our poor Alvah was never 
avenged. He died before righteous judgment was visited on 
her — he would not rejoice, if he were living now, to know what 
He has performed who promised, " I will repay." Vengeance 
has overtaken her, while he, the tired and weary, sleeps. And 
it is just this fact, of the unqualified misery, the poverty, sick- 
ness, and multiplied misfortune, which has overtaken the girl, 
that suggested the record of little Alvah. She has learned al- 
ready, with what wisdom she worked evil, that good might 
come — she has suffered more than he, diseased, forlorn, and 
poor, was permitted to suffer in his forty years of life — and 
miserable as Ann is, she has not yet drained the cup of bit- 
terness ! 

Alvah lived but a few years after his heart's great and cruel 
disappointment. I am not aware, however, that his death was 
at all hastened by sorrow ; yet it is not improbable that the 
moral deformity hidden by that fair mask, gave his vital ener- 
gies, his spirit, and earth-nature a shock, from which, in this 
world, it could never recover. I know that after her desertion 
he was a " sadder man," and that the poor, ruined sexton went 
finally with weariness to the eternal rest. But this I know, 
moreover, that one now standing by his grave, may say with 
doubled emphasis, with holy hope and thankful gladness, — 
" Pax Vobiscum, Alvah !" 
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"Keep yourselves from idols." 

Peleg Ottley had two children ; Jonas and Rebecca, they 
were called. 

The man was a respectable farmer, in moderate circumstances 
— that is, he owned a good wife and a well-stocked farm, a very 
fair reputation for honesty and decency, and the two children 
above named : but he was, nevertheless, a disappointed man ; 
what he accomplished, ever fell short of his hopes, and so, in 
middle life, he was about as far from the realization of his boy- 
hood's dreams, as dreamer ever was. 

When the rough, coarse-featured, " scrubby " farmer, found 
his castles proving, one after another, of the most unsubstantial, 
unsatisfactory air, and he himself and his wife remaining pre- 
cisely the same hard-working, pains-taking, comfortable farmers 
that they were twenty years before, barring the very consider- 
able increase of fortune, his hopes and desires (as he could not 
himself find out the way to make a show in the world,) naturally 
turned towards his children, and his great wish became, that they 
might be prosperous and happy, and more honored and sought 
after, in and by the world, than their parents had been. And 
so, after all, he would find a triumph in his children ! Rebecca, 
the dear little child, should be a lady, and Jonas should be a 
scholar and a gentleman. Yes, that was it ! people should have 
occasion to know something about his children ! And Peleg, 
as that " thought struck him," buried his hard hands in the thick 
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locks where the gray was ^t conqueriDg the ebon, and dream- 
ed, and dreamed awav. 

To this end, of world-progress, Jonas and Rebecca went 
r^ularlj to school in the winters, and at an early age, the boy 
was sent to a village academy, fix)m which Peleg's farm was but 
a few miles distant, and when he was sufficiently advanced in 
his studies, Jonas went to college. And the daughter, Rebecca, 
it was not necessary, Peleg said, for girls to learn so much and 
to study so hard as boys ; they could appear better at a less ex- 
pense and trouble ; and so, in due time, she had a six months' 
schooling in a neighboring seminary, at the end of which term 
she returned home to the old ferm-house, for a wonder, quite 
unspoiled and unwon by the glimpse of village gaiety she had 
caught. A very pretty, and good, and reasonable young crea- 
ture she was. 

Jonas was, from his childhood, what is commonly termed " a 
smart boy," quick at learning, and of great promise, so the 
school-master said. And, oh, how proud the old folks were of 
him, when he went home to spend his last vacation, after having 
graduated honorably at college — it was his last vacation, for now 
it was decided upon that he should soon depart for a city, not 
far distant, there to study law, for Jonas must be a professional 
man. His mind had not been instructed and educated so highly, 
merely that he might subside into a common farmer, a feeder 
of cattle, a sower and reaper of grain, no indeed ! 

The doting old grand-parents averred that Jonas would be an 
honor to the name of Ottley, and hesitated not to proclaim in the 
boy's ear, a firm belief that he would at least be president, some 
day — and the neighbors, they were very sure, for the most part, 
that he might be anything he would ; as for little Lucy Smith, 
she seemed to think him about the most wonderful youth in the 
world as he was, and from her innocent heart, she wondered 
why Jonas should want to go away from all his friends, to strive 
to make himself heard of, when all the country-people round 
about thought so well of him, and honored him so much already. 

There were a great many tears shed in Farmer Ottley's house, 
when the day for Jonas' departure finally came round ; for in 
three long years, the boy was not to return home, and the 
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thoughts which naturally arise, and sorrowfully intrude in such 
moments, of death or sickness, of temptation and disappoint- 
ment, troubled every mind except that of the eager youth. 

" You must write to us every week, my boy," said the father, 
" we shall think of you so often : try and be steady, and you'll 
have to try — don't be led away by every breeze — whoever pros- 
pers in this world works hard, and keeps steady at his business 
— you'll find that out when you go to lawing it." 

"You'll be a man when you come back, Jonas," said the 
mother, trying to smile — "it will seem a great while first — ^be 
sure you don't let us hear anything bad of you, and as grand- 
pa' says, you'll be one of their great ones yet." 

Eebecca, the young sister, the quiet, loving girl, was the only 
one who had bidden the boy remember that there was something 
besides honor to win, and respectability to maintain. She had 
said to him, when walking with him alone, the evening before 
he left home, " I dread your going away this time, more than I 
ever did, Joe. You will be so free to what you have been before, 
and I know there must be danger when one goes into a city to 
live among wild young men. I know you're not so wild as 
some — /don't think you're at aZZ wild — but it seems so dread- 
ful when a young person sets out to seek his fortune in the 
world. And, dear Joe, do listen with patience just while I say 
chis — study, but don't study too hard, thinking you are going to 
be famous, and all that. Grandpa' calls you president, and I've 
seen your eyes flash sometimes, as much as to say, ' I will be 
great.' Just think how old and worn a man must be before he 
can have power and great wordly honor ; donU forget yourself, 
and strive for fame more than anything else : if you make that 
your idol, I shall fear for you, because it's not right to seek first 
and always the good things of earth." 

And Jonas listened attentively to the words of the young 
girl, and he kissed her when he answered, " Never fear, Becky, 
I'm not going to make a slave of myself for ambition's sake, or 
anything else. If fame comes to me, well and good, but if 

not " and the sentence was ended with a careless snatch of 

a merry tune, that quieted the sister's fears, 
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Jonas Ottley went to the city, and was articled clerk in llie 
office of two distinguished practitioners. It was very fortunate 
for the young man, that there was a vacancy at the time of his 
application — for they who thus became his companions, were 
really gentlemen, who had the spirit, as well as the name of gen- 
tlemanliness — ^and they set him an example of diligent, untiring 
activity. 

The great and important business entrusted to " the firm," the 
deserved celebrity the lawyers had acquired, and the wealth and 
honorable station they had attained, solely by their own ex- 
ertions, aroused all the ambition of Jonas, and all the hopes 
which the words of parents and grand-parents had helped to 
foster. Therefore it was not in any way remarkable that Jonas 
Ottley should have resolved on plans which it would take a life- 
time to accomplish, ere he had been in the city one month : 
before he was as old as his employers, he would be as honored 
and well-known as they ! Very few were the acquaintances he 
made, and they were invariably among the studious, respectable, 
and moral class. To make a sensation in society^ to win the ad- 
miration and love of women, was not now his desire, and there 
was no danger that Peleg's son would ruin himself by dissipa- 
tion, for temptation to all sensual indulgence was unheeded by 
him. Ambition, and not a passion for self-gratification, was 
aroused ; there was far more need for fear that that spirit would 
prove the dangerous Tempter. 

The three years of study passed rapidly away, and cheering 
were the tidings, which, from time to time, reached the young 
aspirant's home in the country, of the studious habits and re- 
spectable progress of dear Jonas. Some of the country people 
had been occasionally to the city : they had seen how handsome 
and tall the young man was grown, how gentlemanly his ad- 
dress was. Kindly had he greeted them, and the old folks' eyes 
glistened when the returned travellers went on to say how ten- 
derly Jonas had asked after his father and mother, and little 
Becky, and the old grand-parents — though the youth had proved 
to them all, in his frequent letters, how far he was from forget- 
ting them, (but the loving can never too often receive assurances 
of the affection of those they love, can they T) Yet, l)y far the 
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best of all tidings — yes, better to old Peleg, and Nancy, his 
wife, than the thought of his beauty and affectionate remem- 
brance — the son was coming up to their high expectation in 
point of talent, and in progress ! Approving words had been 
spoken of him oftentimes by the older lawyers, he was held in 
high repute among the young men of business and steady habits 
— all this fell like balm on the dreaming old soul, Peleg ; and 
he dreamed the faster, and he wished from his heart that he had 
now some better, or more serviceable homage, to lay before his 
son, Jonas, than mere love ; and while the father dreamed, the 
mother blessed her boy, and Becky prayed for him — and grand- 
pa' hurra'd, with fresh impetuosity, for his president. 

There was a family altar in Peleg Ottley's house. There, 
every morning and evening, the parents and daughter went to 
yield their homage and best love to God ! Stay, should I say 
that 1 Could He, who will not receive homage that is not of 
the heart, and undivided, could He have been satisfied with the 
offerings there made 1 Why, they had no idols. Those smoke- 
stained images, which, ever since Rebecca's childhood, had stood 
on the little parlor-mantel, were not images of worship and 
gods ! that household did not bow down to senseless forms of 
wood and gold — they made no sacrifices to " stocks and stone !" 
they did not pretend to Bhudhism, Lamaism, or any other such 
ism — their minds were very clear of superstition, they acknow- 
ledged but one Lord ; the Head Homage most assuredly they 
gave, and the father and grandfather were deacons in the church, 
and had for years and always acknowledged the eternal truth, 
" there is no god but God,^^ People, without a shadow of hesi- 
tation, called them good, consistent Christians — far be it from 
me to say they were not, but do you think it true that they had, 
and adored, " no god but God ?" 

Rebecca Ottley was a fair young girl, amiable and loving, 
who lived more for others than herself, or, rather, she found her 
highest enjoyment, her perfect happiness in living for others, and 
in exerting herself to secure their comfort and welfare, and such 
natures never fail to find, if in no other way than in their own 
exertions, an abundant reward. 
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Her education, though by no means so finished as that of her 
brother, was very good, and her mind had been improved, 
strengthened, and refined, by much reading. Vigorous, active, in- 
dependent, in the popular sense of the words, she certainly was not. 
But Rebecca was a quiet, sensible girl, who honored her parents, 
loved nature, and thought her Jonas a king, yea, verily, a king 
am.ong men. Unsuspecting, cordial in her attachments, impress- 
ed with a firm conviction that all people do to the very best of 
their ability, and also confident in the thought that there is much 
more of good in the world than people are, for the most part, 
disposed to acknowledge, she was as guileless and estimable a 
maiden, as one, in this world of sin and abundant corruption, 
will often chance to see. 

It was no very great marvel, certainly, that a youth so sus- 
ceptible as William Mason, should think upon her with more 
than common interest. And what of William Mason? Only 
this. A very rich old gentleman, heartily sick of the 

" Unceasing toil, and endeavor," 

of his city life, had purchased a splendid fiirm adjoining Peleg 
Ottley's, and there with his wife and child, the said William 
had come to pass the remainder of his days. 

An acquaintance was soon formed between the practical and 
amateur farmer, and ere long between the wives and children 
of the two families, and before the first winter of their acquaint- 
ance was nearly ended, it became evident that a very intense 
kind of friendship had been contracted between Rebecca and 
William. 

It must surely have been the attraction of dissimilarity which 
united these two ; for William Mason was neither handsome, 
nor graceful, nor particularly amiable, neither was the amount 
of his book-learning by any means amazing, and one listening 
to the common-places which he usually made the vehicles for 
expressing his thoughts, would not have called the young man 
astonishingly eloquent. Nevertheless — all lovers will under- 
stand what that means — Rebecca loved the man sincerely, de- 
votedly ; in as full, ay, in a fuller degree, than Scripture com- 
mandeth, better than father or mother, or even brother, better, 
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or even as she loved life, for through him existence was made 
to her a thousand times more beautiful. Of course the young 
girl was not, on that account, a weak woman, but it was singu- 
lar how forgetful she became of the fact that she had eyes and 
ears of her own, and not singular that this homage rendered to 
his visuals and tympanum, was just the adoration most accepta- 
ble to the lover. In his estimation, " the beauty of wedded life 
lies in the dependence of the wife upon the husband " — depend- 
ence not only for the supply of all physical wants, but depend- 
ence also for the spiritual sustenance ! 

Oh, misery ! if the wife find in a time of dire necessity, when 
wearied with a long march through the desert of life, that she 
has depended for refreshment and sustaining power on a broken 
cistern that holds no water ! Oh, sorrow that " hath no name," 
if, after long-continued hope, she is constrained to lie down of 
exhaustion, and perish a very beggar, forced to feel that the 
only source from whence she ever sought aid is utterly inade- 
quate. 

William Mason and Rebecca Ottley were married, and Peleg 
and his wife remained at home alone; but though both the 
lights were now removed from the old farm-house, darkness 
was not there. The prosperity of their children was a great 
soother to the parents, and a goodly comfort in their loneliness ; 
their son-in-law pleased them, and the prospects of Jonas bright- 
ened with every year. In due time he also married. Not the 
little Lucy Smith whom he had always called his wife in the 
days when he went with her and Rebecca to the district school, 
though Lucy was still unmarried, and working like a slave in 
the farm-house where she lived with the childless people who, 
by the way, had quite forgotten that they were ever children. 

A city lady of high connections, poor, but beautiful, high- 
spirited, witty, wilful, and brilliant, was the woman the young 
lawyer chose to share his rising fortune. The course of Jonas 
was a naturally upward one ; he met with few impediments. 
Already he had a name in the city where he had made his 
home, for being studious, careful, and attentive in business 
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habits ; he had the confidence of the clients who employed him, 
and it was exceedingly well placed. 

But with his success the young man's desire increased. The 
demands of fashion he paid little heed to, yet to himself he ac- 
knowledged it would be fine to have a splendid establishment, 
a dazzling wife, and to give as noble entertainments as others. 
Wealth of itself he valued little ; wealth as a means of advance- 
ment, was quite another thing, so it was that the labors of his 
profession began to have a twofold interest in his eyes. Fame 
and riches ! ah, talk not of Moloch ! Gold to buy the homage 
of fools ! Fame to buy the respect of the world — and for these 

" To waste the light of day, 
Night's better beauty, feeling, fancy, thought. 
All that he had, and was, for these — for naught !" 

Indeed, for naught ! 

Jonas had much changed since the time when he left his 
country-home to study in the city. Constant endeavor, un- 
ceasing exertion had chilled his heart, and contracted its gener- 
ous impulses — ^he had learned to look with scornful eyes on the 
little, humble joys of life. Week in and week out, he was con- 
stantly in his office plodding, or in the court-room stirring all 
hearts by his eloquence — ^influencing and swaying the opinions 
of men in cases where life and death were at issue. He had it 
in his power to mould the wills of determined men, to convince 
the stubborn, to subdue his opponents, and it was not strange 
that, as time went on, the lust of power should have usurped 
the place of love, that strength of hard will should have gained 
the mastery over tenderness, that Jonas, the great advocate, 
should have become an ungenial husband, a stem, cold, forget- 
ful father. 

Agnes Ottley was very proud of her husband's great talents, 
she gloried in his growing and high reputation — yet she did not 
make him the idol of her heart. She was saved fi-om this sin, 
however, not by her conviction of the moral wrong attending 
such kind of worship — not because she acknowledged no earthly 
god — simply because he had chilled her love, and stifled her 
devotional impulse towards him, by his coldness — ^because he 
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would not be the sunshine and glory of her spirit's life — ^because 
he had forced upon her the conviction that there were things he 
sought after more devoutly than her happiness, and his own, 
and their children's; and because these very things to her 
seemed rightly of no worth, no life, save what a false-guiding 
imagination had given them. 

The children of Jonas Ottley never approached him with that 
confidence which constitutes the beauty and the abiding strength 
of the union between parent and child. As they grew up they 
learned to seek in their mother a protector and shield against 
their stem father, and she, as sadly wanting as they in the con- 
fidence which springs from a mutual trust and affection, at last 
came to appear in their eyes not only a mother, but a confidant 
in all their faults, and wrong-doings. When they were suffer- 
ing from their father's displeasure, the boys were furnished by 
her with money and consolation, for she commiserated them, 
and thought their punishment for offences oftentimes heavier 
than was just. When these sons' demands became too frequent 
and too great, as it is needless to say they speedily did, there 
was one way in which they might always be checked and 
silenced, by threatened exposure to the father. Thus between 
a fear for one parent, and an almost disrespect for the leniency 
of the other, which was the natural consequence of such domes- 
tic government, the misery of that household was not far from 
its completion. When confidence, " the key-stone of the arch," 
is gone — ^when love, the sustaining pillar, is broken, what ruin 
of domestic peace and confidence may not be looked for ? God 
have mercy on all such households ! 

In his own childhood, the heart-affections of Jonas Ottley had 
been as tender and as free from all that tends to corrode or 
harden the heart, as his sister's had been. But their parents 
had never thought to incite her to ambitious exertion — they had 
never thought of bidding her, as they had to all intents bidden 
him, to labor above all things for wealth. She had been suf- 
fered to live chiefly for love — her heart had never been closed 
with unseemly haste against all that keeps the soul alive to the 
really lofty, good, and true. 

Mahometanism is doubtless preferable to BhudisTa\ <ksft. 
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worship Rebecca gave her husband was not so soul-destroying, 
probably, as that her brother yiel^d to his idols, and yet — no 
matter what ! 

The youngest of Jonas Ottley's sons died in infancy, the re- 
maining two grew up to manhood, talented, but without an idea 
of cultivating or improving their talents — dissolute and unprin- 
cipled. Their mother, by necessity, became a leader of fashion 
— she was forced by her own miserable domestic life, and by 
her husband's prominent position, into the gay world, and there 
her vanity and innate love of display were all aroused, and so 
it came to pass that in her prime of life she outshone all her 
compeers ; there was not in the great city a woman so charming, 
so brilliant, as the wife of Jonas Ottley. 

But, in the midst of those parents' honor and fashionable pub- 
licity, a wo, that had been many years in gathering its strength, 
fell upon them ; the fame of the great lawyer could not avert 
it, nor could the uncommon spirit, grace, and beauty, of Agnes 
Ottley, turn it aside. The sorrow did not come to them in the 
shape of death — ^that, being the " common lot " of all born into 
the world, they could have endured, either coldly or patiently — 
it did not come in the shape of loss of fortune, that had not so 
deeply afflicted them, or dismayed them — for neither the hus- 
band or wife were essentially sordid, mercenary beings. Pov- 
erty or death they could have borne better than diyhonor, and 
it was dishonor that was forced upon them by their eldest son. 

He had rushed headlong in the career of licentiousness, and 
dissipation of every kind — and at last had forged bills to a 
great amount on his father, not to pay his debts, which were 
contracted everywhere, but to secure him the means to elope 
with a woman who was both a wife and mother, an opera 
dancer ! who, destitute of all refinement or mental beauty, had 
fascinated the young man, and lured him towards destruction. 

There was a sad scene in Mr. Ottley's beautiful dwelling that 
night, when the father, having discovered the forgery and the 
shameful departure of his son, returned to break the intelli 
gence of his flight to his wife. 

He found Agnes alone. She was just returned from the 
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opera, and never had she appeared so dazzlingly beautiful to 
her husband as on that njj^fit, and he wondered how he could 
have forgotten for so long that she was a splendid woman. 
Astonished at his early return, for it was very rarely that Jonas 
left his office till near midnight, his wife gladly welcomed him, 
and to amuse him, he seemed so gloomy, she entered into a 
description of the brilliant scene of amusement from which she 
was just come. But she was speedily silenced by his cold, 
sharp voice, exclaiming, 

" For God's sake, madam, cease ! I have not come home to 
hear about such trash and stuff as that ! I wonder if woman 
ever had a thought in her head, beside of dress and gaiety ?" 

" Perhaps," was the indignant answer, " if you had chosen 
to find that out at an earlier day, your curiosity might have 
been easily satisfied. I am not aware that you ever attempted 
to find anything to care for, or love in a woman. Our married 
life has not proved it, certainly." 

" Tell me, for Heaven's sake, what are we living for ? What 
should man and woman live for ?" exclaimed the husband in his 
bewilderment and shame, scarcely aware what he was asking. 

" If you wish to know, I can tell you readily, though it seems 
to me you have wisdom enough to reply to the question your- 
self, if you would. Man should not marry that he may have a 
settled home, and so secure his comfort, and then desert a wife 
utterly, in every way save that the world would call desertion. 
He should not dare vow to love, honor, and cherish, and then 
give only a fortune and a name ; if he does, he will soon enough 
find for what a woman of any spirit is compelled to live, by the 
necessities of her nature. If you have wedded yourself so 
wholly, as you know you have, to fame, what is left to me % 
Do you think it satisfies me to be a partner of your fortune, 
the keeper of your house, the bearer of your name? am I to 
glory in a life, the light of which is to come so coldly through 
you ? It seems to me you should be the last to wonder that I 
have become, at my time of life, a leader of fashion, virtually 
mocking at love, youth, and womanly duty, by my way of 
living. You should not be the one to express astonishment 
that I do not cling more devotedly to my home^ wkeii H.^'is^'ess. 
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knows beyond its beauty, and that wealth has made, it has not 
for me one attraction !" 

The wife spoke nervously and bitterly, for she felt that she 
had been cheated of love, and all that constancy of wedded de- 
votion in which her heart was a fervent believer when she be 
came Jonas Ottley's wife. 

"Agnes," he said, reluctantly, "I did not come home to- 
night — ^I have not spoken to you so — to arouse your anger. I 
do not wish to offer, nor can I listen, willingly, to such abusive 
words ; I came to tell you of disgrace that has befallen us — to 
speak words, the thought of whose truth bums my brain — oh, 
God! God!" 

In a moment she was beside him, all anger vanished from 
her face, and tears were in her eyes, " Forgive me — forgive 
me that I have spoken so, and at such a time," she implored. 

" Our boy Herbert — ^he has gone," murmured the father, as 
though he feared the sound of his own words : " he has married 
one of the opera corps — one of the dancers; I hope he has 
married her, for he has gone with one of them — I cannot tell 

where ; and, Agnes, that is " but he was speaking to one 

who no more heard what he was saying than the sculptured 
images upon the mantel. 

In more than one home, at that very moment, people were 
marvelling at and extolling the wonderful beauty, and superb 
dignity of that woman ; they did not see her, none but her 
alarmed husband saw her in her time of agony and humiliation 
— for that oldest boy, despite his wild folly, and want of all 
respect, and reverence, had been the mother's idol : in her in- 
most soul she had worshipped him, and it had been the highest 
joy that had ever fallen to her superficial life, the power to 
dream of what he might, and perhaps would yet be. Her first- 
born ! her darling ! she had hoped for him with 

" Patient, vigilant, never-wearied love — " 

had trusted to his high nature's soon wearying of the ignoble 
pleasures he restlessly sought ; — she had believed that the talents 
with which he was gifled, would press so heavily upon him at 
]ast, that he would be compelled to arouse, exert, and employ 
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them. She had prayed for him who seldom prayed for herself 
— ^she had consoled herself ever with the thought that he was 
not vicious, that the temptations which beguiled him would 
soon lose their power — she had dreamed that even if wild and 
gay, he was not evil-minded — and now he was dishonored, and 
had fled with a guilty companion ! Ah, indeed, Death is not 
the only Iconoclast ! 

But the parents lived on through their grief and shame, and 
the time that elapsed might not be counted by years when they 
had to all appearance totally forgotten the dreadful hour when 
they, for the first time in their lives, heartily sympathised with 
each other in their sorrows. 

With redoubled ardor, that he might forget his trouble, the 
father plunged deeper into the mysteries of business, and won 
more of fame. Socially and politically, what high station he 
had now, but who that has looked with understanding, and 
watched the Drama of Life, will ask if he was content there- 
with ? I never yet heard any say, " I have enough," save one, 
and every day of his life that man's deeds belied his words. 

Of the one remaining son, who was rapidly following in the 
footsteps of his elder brother, but little remains to be said. 
His story was a brief, but an awful one. 

That he might be far removed from the temptations and 
beguilements which surrounded him in his city home, the father 
procured for him a lieutenancy in the navy, and in a vessel 
bound for China, the young man went aboard. The parents 
never beheld him again ; for long before the years that were to 
elapse before his return were passed, the stem heart and the 
proud head of Jonas Ottley was again bent in shame, and 
agony, and the face of Agnes was withdrawn from the gay 
crowd, for the tidings came to them that the boy in whom they 
had latterly suffered so much of hope to centre, had for a fear- 
ful crime in a foreign land, paid the death-penalty ! Among 
strangers, where the authority of his father's name could not 
avail to save, in a moment of passion he had shed blood — and 
" by man must his blood be shed." 

It would seem that the father had been suffered to win. \j<y«««^ 
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and fame only that he might be punished a hundred-fold in 
humiliation. Indeed, indeed he had paid dear for all that he 
had attained in the eyes of the world ! the best years of his life 
were given to the drudgeries of a laborious profession, the love 
of his heart had been suffered, from coldness, to languish into 
death — his parental duties had all been sacrificed — and he had 
secured the triumph of a day ! How purely selfish seemed his 
life-labor, even to Aim, in the time of that last, and exceeding 
great affliction ! Himself, and his as miserable wife were left 
alone, robbed of happiness, self-defrauded of peace, both bank- 
rupts in a higher court than he had ruled in yet. 

Agnes Ottley never again appeared in the gay world of 
fashion, where she had reigned and administered laws, arbitrary 
as those of the Medes and Persians. The last household joy 
she had counted on was removed, and with its removal the last 
connecting link between her husband and herself was removed. 
It was not a sorrow that had fallen on them which they could 
endure and "be silent," feeling that for some wise purpose. 
Heaven had afflicted them. Such sorrows bring with them 
always a God-sent consolation. But they, how could they 
escape the doubt as to where the condemnation for the evil of 
their sons should fall ? Had they in pursuit of other things 
besides their children's spiritual good, been the direct cause of 
their ruin ? Had they ever been the parents they should have 
been ? Had they totally unfitted their sons for manhood, and 
tempted them to folly and to sin, by their own example? 
Alas, for the parents who are forced to ask themselves such 
questions, when the condemning answer their conscience forces 
will not avail forever ! 

Would you ask of the still later manhood of Jonas Ottley ? 
I have seen an old man, very, very old, though not because of 
the lapse of years since his natal hour. He has not yet seen 
three-score and ten. But there are furrows in his cheek, and 
deep lines on his forehead, and his hair is white as snow. And 
I have heard that in his early youth that aged man gave the 
brightest promise for the future, for he was ambitious^ and gifted 
with a strong, and powerful intellect, and how in his manhood 
older men looked reverently to him, and wise men prized him. 
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and his voice was potent in the halls of legislation, and that his 
legal fame went abroad through all the land. And of his 
wealth they did not need to tell of that, for I could see his 
broad possessions, and I knew that men held for him the title- 
deeds of estates immense, and that towns and villages had been 
named with his name. It seemed a mystery when I looked on 
the faded eyes, and saw their meaningless glare. His lips 
would move incessantly, as his servants led him through his 
beautiful grounds, but when the passer-by would pause, he 
knew no intelligible words issued from them, and it seemed 
strange, for that voice was like a clarion once, ringing out truths 
and principles which startled, and delighted, and amazed the 
multitude ! 

He was not near the age of that " old man eloquent," who, 
when his hair was whitened by time, was still found laboring 
for the cause of civil freedom — -.who, while his voice was uplifted 
in the honored halls where its echoings had been so often heard, 
received even then his death-summons.- I say he was not 
nearly so old as that admirable, great old man — ^yet one would 
have thought Jonas Ottley had outlived a century. 

When I asked, seeing him always attended by menials, if the 
man had no wife or child to care for him in his miserable con- 
dition, they told me that his lady had died of a broken heart — 
that she had once been beautiful as her husband was gifted, 
that she had been beloved by many, and by those who but 
rarely looked on her splendid form and face, with a better love 
than her husband cherished for her ; and when they spoke of 
her, they wept. And of the children of Jonas 1 alas, you need 
not to hear more of them. 

Me thinks it were a sight that might almost rouse old Pel eg 
from his grave — ^this miserable ending of the great hopes he 
dreamed when his boy first started in life. At the time of his 
death, Jonas was in the height of his pride and prosperity, and 
the thought surely never entered his head, when, with his dying 
breath he blessed his children, that ere many years should pass, 
the son in whom he gloried would be reduced to a state of 
childish helplessness — ^his fine mind shattered — ^his race to all 
intents fully run ! 
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" Is there any thing whereof it may be said, see, this is new ? It hath been 
already of old time, which was before us." 



I. 

"Helen! Helen! Where the deuce is the girl? Forever 
wanting when she's wanted ! It is unaccountable, Emma, that 
you can't teach her to stop in one place two minutes together. 
Helen! Helen!" 

" Yes, papa ! " was the instant reply of the frightened child, 
who from her play-house in a distant comer of the mansion 
heard herself called so impatiently — "I'm coming; I'll be 
there in just a moment," and the voice drew nearer and nearer 
as the assurance was repeated; but it was succeeded by a 
sharp, quick cry of fear and agony, and David and Emma 
Wise ran together from the room where they waited the little 
delinquent's coming. But when they reached the stairway both 
paused, and the child's shriek was echoed by them in a tone of 
wilder horror, when they saw her lying motionless on the floor 
of the hall, many feet below them. She had fallen from the 
top to the bottom of that long flight of stairs. It was only for 
an instant that fear paralyzed them, then Mrs. Wise was lift;ing 
Helen, and hurrying with her to her own chamber, and the 
father was away in search of a physician. 

Little Helen was pale and senseless as a corpse when she was 
laid upon her mother's bed. Once while Mrs. Wise stood rub- 
bing the cold hands in her own, she faintly opened her eyes, 
but they had no expression of consciousness, and closed imme- 
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diately ; and had it not been for the faint motion of the pulse, 
which Emma felt as she clasped the tiny hands, she had thought 
her idol a shattered one indeed, so like a corpse the still and 
pallid face did look. 

But Helen was not dead ; she did not die. Yet an anguish 
scarcely less terrible than bereavement fell upon the mother's 
heart, when the little one recovered from the shock and the 
weakness attending that fall, and the physician told her the 
dreadful truth that the child's spine was broken ! 

A fine opportunity for the study of character was afforded in 
the manner of the afflicted father and mother, when they were 
coping with the severe trial which they must bear. 

Helen was just seven years old when the shocking accident 
occurred. During those yeai-s of life she had been her mother's 
constant care, her joy and consolation ; and now when the fond 
woman looked forward, and compared the probable future of her 
darling chUd with that which she had imagined and hoped for, 
she was overwhelmed with grief. For a time sorrow mastered 
her reason ; she could not feel grateful that Helen's life was 
spared ; it seemed to her then as though no deeper affliction . 
than this was possible. At the first, it was agony for her to 
listen to the gentle tones of the child's voice — ^she could not 
bear to meet the troubled, yet patient glances of the mild eyes, 
in which she had once read the peaceful, happy fortunes of the 
little one. 

Emma Wise had never been a vulgarly proud, vain mother 
— ^but she had so loved her daughter, so adored her, had pic- 
tured for her, in imagination, so many bright fortunes, that she 
was perfectly prostrated before the sorrowful reality of pain, 
distress, and deformity which was now before her. 

With the father it was otherwise. Yet it was neither religion 
nor philosophy that supported Am, simply calm indifference. 
Had it been a son, their infant Jamie, on whom so sad a fate 
had fallen, Emma Wise would have had no occasion to ask in 
wondering disgust if the man had, indeed, a heart ; she would 
have seen how his tears could fall like hers, in torrents — ^how 
his spirit could, like hers, be crushed and broken. But — ^it was 
only little Helen who suffered, and though she was hia 6x1^ 

13 
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bom child, that name was not significant of love, nor of devo- 
tion on his part. 

The disappointment which he made no effort to hide, when 
his daughter was first laid in his arms, had given place to no 
other emotion in regard to her. Helen had never seemed to 
him a child, nor was he to her as a father. She obeyed, she 
feared-, but she loved him never ! He gave her a ~name, a 
shelter, food and raiment, and he gave no more ! 

II. 

To speak the sad and solemn truth, David and Emma Wise 
were as ill-matched a pair as ever vowed to live together for 
better or for worse. Their union was a mystery. No compul- 
sion on the one side attended — ^no love on the other induced it. 
The wealthy bachelor, afler a short residence in Lynn, had pro- 
posed to the pretty, amiable, portionless Emma Haynes — she 
had accepted him, and they were married and removed at once 
to another town in Massachusetts, where the bridegroom had 
purchased a beautiful place, called " Sunny side" — which a now 
bankrupt merchant had spent a fortune and sixteen years in 
beautifying. Here the newly married pair found themselves 
surrounded by all the good things of life — what at least, and 
with some reason, are usually accounted such: they were in 
want of nothing in the wide world but capacity for enjoyment. 
It was a very needful need ! 

To Emma Wise, even before the first year of their marriage 
had passed, it was a perfect mystery how or why her husband 
had sought her for his wife. She was a very lovely woman, and 
she knew that : she had been told the pleasant fact by admiring 
friends sufficiently oflen to become well aware of it. But there 
were lovelier women in the world than she, and Emma felt that 
David had not married her for her beauty's sake. Nor for her 
intellect or her learning, had he sought her to be his companion 
in life — he had never cared to discover how far she was capaci- 
tated for study with him, he never spoke with her on subjects 
above or beyond the common-place, though had he done so, he 
would have found that she had an inquiring, active mind, that 
was capable of great development. 
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As to herself, she was a woman made for love — to love. Not 
a wild, passionate, absorbing adoration of another human being, 
but gentle, unobtrusive, constant devotion. She thought, in 
sincerity, that it was quite possible for her to love David Wise 
— that she could cheer his loneliness, that she could enliven his 
home and his heart, that she could find in him, since he wished 
her for a wife, a lover as well as husband. In this she had been 
bitterly disappointed. 

Wed a woman of twenty summers with a groom of fifty win- 
ters ; let the affectionateness of the young nature be repulsed, 
refused acceptance, scorned, indeed, by the old, and " the end of 
it " will in no case be a problem difficult to solve. If the wife 
is a gay, life-full nature, she will not suffer herself to be crushed 
in spirit — she will seek in the worldly what she cannot find at 
home — will become a trifler, careless, unbelieving — miserable ! 
If she be of another mould, more quiet, gentle, hopeful, she will 
not easily be repulsed. She will endeavor and strive against 
hope, and if she be finally vanquished in her effort, she will die 
young, and of a broken heart. It is the inevitable result. 

There was something besides the stem gravity and dignity of 
age evident in the cold, distant, disagreeable manner of David 
Wise. He was subject to fits of moody thoughtfulness, which, 
at times led him to pass whole days alone in his chamber, where 
he suffered none to intrude, except the servants who waited on 
him ; which were vented often in sudden journeys, undertaken 
without a moment's warning, and from which he returned as 
suddenly and unannounced. He now had no taste for books. 
His library was large and valuable, such as none but a studious, 
learned man would have chosen ; but after his marriage he never 
entered it to read, or to touch the volumes that filled those long 
lines of shelf, which reached from the floor to the ceiling of the 
handsome apartment. He had no liking for society ; conversa- 
tion seemed to him almost always an annoyance, and friendship 
with other men, he shunned of all things. 

There was but one exception to this rule of isolation which 
he had laid down for himself; it was made in favor of a young 
man who had come to Sunnyside soon after David Wise was 
married, and remained there till Jamie was bom, a dependei\.t^ 
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no relative, yet dearly beloved by his protector, who, unmind- 
ful of the great disparity in their years and station, made Alfred 
Lord his chosen friend, and almost constant companion. 

This person was a youth of ordinary abilities, and in personal 
appearance inferior; taciturn, self-possessed, always mild and 
respectful, he was, also, but it was difficult to conceive the charm 
that bound his patron, or master, or friend, to him, that made 
the old man so solicitous always for his comfort, when that of 
persons who had, as one might suppose, a better claim on his 
time and attention, was invariably neglected. 

Whatever it may have been to other people, this intimate 
communion between David Wise and Alfred Lord, was to 
Emma a perfect mystery, which was far enough from being 
solved by any explanation which the husband vouchsafed. 

III. 

It was late one afternoon, in the September of that summer 
of Helen's accident, that Mrs. Wise and her daughter walked 
together in the great garden, which was the beauty of Sunny- 
side. They had wandered for an hour through the long walks, 
gathei:ing splendid autumn flowers, and conversing together in 
the low^, subdued tone of persons who have suffered much ; not 
in the gay and joyous manner of the young mother with her 
cherished child. 

Their steps were now directed towards the house — they had 
reached the arbor at the entrance gate, when Helen paused and 
said — 

" Come to this path, please mamma, I want you to look at 
my tree." 

And they retraced their steps to a remote comer of the gar- 
den, where, the spring preceding, Helen had spent many hours 
in arranging a flower-bed that was called her own. A friend 
had given her a root of the fig tree, and the child had planted 
and watered it morning and night, till it had fairly made its 
home in the ground and began to grow. From that happy day, 
when the green buds peeped above the earth, she had watched 
it with unceasing devotion, lingering about it as though it were 
a beloved friend whose life was in danger, and watching, with 
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the utmost anxiety, to see if it really would live in that cold 
northern soil. 

And, to her great joy, it had done well. Shoots had sprung 
from the main stem, and had grown tall and luxuriantly, and 
the tree gave promise of a long and healthful life. So it had 
flourished all the summer — but when, to-day, Helen made her 
accustomed visit to the much-loved little garden, she had found 
its leaves all yellow and drooping — it seemed to her a human 
thing, pining for its native land — she believed that it was going 
to die. 

So it was with a heavy heart that she went with her mother 
to look upon it, for it seemed to the poor child as though a 
living sympathy were established between herself and that 
senseless thing — she seemed to read her own destiny in it. 

" See, mamma, it is just like me," she said, when they stood 
looking on the faded leaves — " it is all withered, and will die." 

" Not like you, dear Helen. There is a long life before you, 
I believe. You grow stronger every day ; it is growing late in 
the season, and you know the change of climate would affect 
this thing sooner than other vegetation — would give it just the 
appearance it has now. We will have the root taken up, to- 
night, and removed to the house for the winter. I am alrtiost 
sure it will ag.ain come out then." 

" But see," persisted Helen, " feel the stems. How soft and 
withered they are. That wouldn't be, even if the leaves changed 
naturally, for we haven't had any frost yet." 

" Never mind, you'll see in the spring. I am perfectly sure 
the leaves will come out again then. Perhaps the poor thing is 
home-sick, who knows f 

" Oh," exclaimed Helen, with eager sadness, but she caught 
her mother's smile and paused. " Soon," she added, thought- 
fully, " I should be Heaven-sick, if you were not always with 
me. Mamma, I shall die the very day you die." 

"Hush! we are in the hand of the Lord, Helen. If He 
should take me from you, there would be sufficient care laid 
upon you. It would be necessary that you should live, dear 
child." 

" I am just four years older than Jamie^" tlka VAXkfc ^^ %^iA«^ 
thou4;htfully. 
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" Yes, if ever anything should happen, if I should be taken 
away, I should feel safe in leaving the little darling to your care, 
my precious child." 

Helen clasped her mother's hand, and they turned away to- 
gether from the fig tree. She had forgotten her dear friend in 
sadder thoughts. But Mrs. Wise, whose watchful love bore in 
mind all things that could at all affect the happiness of those 
about her, sought out the gardener, and gave him directions for 
carefully removing the tree at once to the root-house, where it 
should remain for the winter. 

IV. 

The casual suggestion of the mother, that little Jamie mighty 
one day, be lefl to her charge, produced its impression and effect 
on the daughter's mind. From that day, he was endowed with 
a new and touching interest in her eyes ; she became his second 
nurse, and suffered him to be rarely from her sight. The child 
was strikingly plain in appearance, and, except to those daily 
associated w^ith him, destitute of all the winning graces and ways 
of childhood. His eyes were large, and dark, and biilliant, like 
his father's, but they were destitute of expression. The fixed, 
natural brightness .was all. It was a glitter like that of the ser- 
pent's eye : charming to the momentary observer, but the gaze 
troubled and astonished the mother. Even little Helen had 
observed it, for she one day said to her mother, " I never saw 
any one with eyes like Jamie's ; they look and look, and are so 
very bright, but they don't seem to see anything." 

Yet that he was not Ijlind they knew. 

Two years since Jamie's birthday had passed, when another 
son was added to the household — ^but the father's pride, and 
affection, and interest, were centred all in his oldest boy. He 
was an idol. 

Edwin was a beauty — a bright, amiable child, who, in feature, 
and voice, and manner, strongly resembled his mother. In his 
" mild blue eyes," was there nothing that told powerfully on the 
heart of his father, as well as on hers, who, morning and even- 
ing, uttered her grateful thanks to Him who had given the 
blessed child ? Was there nothing in the quiet affectionateness 
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of the boy's words and acts, that won for him involuntary em- 
braces from the grave old man? Was there nothing in his 
graceful motions, in his generous acts, which sometimes won a 
fervent kiss, an earnest blessing 1 Never. All that his parent's 
heart could feel, was concentred in and lavished on James, 
the first-born son. And of him 1 

The last few months preceding his third birthday, had been 
to both these parents months of lingering suspense and agony. 
A dark and dreadful suspicion had been, during this time, find- 
ing for itself lodgment in their thought, and the bare idea made 
them tremble. 

At first, in their own breasts they tried to hush the fear which 
forced itself upon them, that all was not well with the child ; 
but when the months went on, and no spark of that intelligence 
which the parent is ever the first to see and glory in, was per- 
ceivable in him — when no other emotion than of simple affection 
or of passionate anger was ever aroused in him, they began to 
believe what it was almost death for them to imagine. Neither 
David nor Emma Wise had spoken this suspicion to the other, 
they kept it a dreadful guest in their own mind. How should 
the mother dare to speak to that husband, who so adored the 
boy, of idiocy ! How should the father mourn with her, whom 
he was ready to curse in his heart, over this awful chastisement? 

For himself, he could not long endure uncertainty. Any as 
surance was preferable to that hope-blasting doubt, and he 
sought the physician. Dr. Sympson, one day, demanding of 
him the truth. And then the fear received its assurance, there 
was no hope, no help for Jamie — he was an idiot/ 

It was enough. To " curse God and die," seemed from that 
day the only thought or inclination in the soul of the wretched 
man. Thenceforth, Helen and Edwin, whose chief interest in 
his eyes had been, that they were the brother and sister, the 
companions of Jamie, were as nothing to him — and now the boy 
who had been his pride, his thought for all the future, was also 
to the father as one dead. 

But, to depart when he was wearied and sick of life — this 
^vas not granted him. David's bodily strength failed not — he 
was fiiU of vitality. The stem disappointment and trial he waa 
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forced to bear, broke his spirit — ^but his health kept firm, and 
he presented then that loveless, mournful sight, a wretched, dis- 
satisfied, tempted, and falling man. Then he never smiled save 
when he looked on the wine cup, and his merriment in those 
hours of unnatural gaiety, was such as brought a pallor to his 
' young wife's face, and increased heaviness to her heart. 

Upon Emma the blow fell startlingly, cruelly ; but it pro- 
duced another effect than it had on her husband. It chilled and 
terrified her loving heart, it bowed her lovely head, yet she had 
no wish for death. To herself it had, indeed, been a relief, 
could she have died the day when the truth was told her, and 
she met that look of David Wise. The spirit of gladness and 
joy had long been grieved away from her, and she w as prepared 
for the last change — she longed for the silence and freedom of 
the grave. But for Helen, the weak, frail girl, who seemed to 
live through, and joy only in her mother, for Jamie, the now 
more than ever dear, the unfortunate child, for little helpless 
Edwin, for these life seemed to her an almost absolute necessity 
— a something she could not relinquish — which must not be 
taken away! 

The thought of Providence, however, was not as her thought. 
While the father, who seemed but a dread to his children, daily 
strengthened in health, the mother faded and faded away ; her 
strength vanished, and the few who knew her, (well did these 
love her) — when they looked on her white face, and watched 
her feeble motion, and heard her voice, knew that she was pass- 
ing from earth. And Helen knew it also. 

Going one day into her mother's chamber, she found her on 
her knees in prayer. Her first impulse was to retreat softly 
from the sanctuary, but in another moment she entered and 
threw herself beside her parent, and bowed her head like- 
wise. 

When Mrs. Wise rose again, she said tenderly, 

" My child, all I can do is to pray. Oh, when you stand in 
my place, pray without ceasing. You are bom to a troublous 
lot, Helen ; God help you." 

Helen could not speak — could only look with troubled, ques- 
tioning eyes upon her mother, who also for a moment was 
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silent. She was gathering strength to speak the saddest words 
to which a mother can give utterance. 

" I said, Nelly, when you stand in my place, pray without 
ceasing. I trust that your devotions are never neglected ; but 
when I am gone you will learn, if you have not yet, what a 
precious privilege prayer is. Never forget, however dark the 
earthly lot is, there is One in Heaven who regards all His chil- 
dren with mercy. Helen, you are a strong-minded girl, though 
so weak physically. I want you from this day to exert all tne 
powers of your mind. I must speak to you of these things 
while I can, that you may be accustomed to the thought of my 
approaching death, for I would spare you the pain of a sudden 
shock. It is better to talk of these things than to increase the 
sorrow by stifling it in our hearts." 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! you must not speak of dying. I 
can bear anything but that you should die — only live ! Speak, 
say you will live for me /" 

She looked up into her mother's face, while she made that 
despairing appeal of devotion, but her eyes fell — a mortal chill 
passed over her, and her countenance grew white as her mother's 
while she waited for the reply. 

" Nelly, I do not fear death, for I know that I am going home. 
It is this parting with my dear, precious children, that makes 
me grieve. All these thirteen years of your life, you have 
been a blessing to me — my comfort and my hope : and yet — 
yet I must lay a dreadful burden on you, whom, O ! that you 
might be spared such trial ! — God's will be done ! — will you, 
Nelly, be to your brothers a mother ? Will you keep them 
always safe under your care? Poor, dear child, what do I 
ask 1" 

The pallor fled from Helen's face. It glowed with light 
— she actually smiled as she knelt before her mother, and 
said — 

" Hear me ; I would gladly die if that could save you, dear 
mamma. Now, I will live for you — Heaven hear me ! I will 
be a mother to Jamie and Edwin — I will do what I promise. 
Do not fear me — ^but you, you, I — " The light and the glow 
faded from her face, and she fell fainting to the floor. 

1^* 
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V. 

It was the first time the mother and daughter had spoken to- 
gether on this suhject ; hut it was not the last. It was a re- 
lief to them to speak much of that which so constantly preyed 
on their thoughts — ^to encourage each other, as they were about 
to part for ever. 

During the weeks preceding their dreaded final separation, 
many were the communings, tender and solemn, that were held 
between them. They gained strength in this sad converse to 
speak composedly of the great change about to befall the house- 
hold. To Helen the very idea of that parting was torture the 
most dreadfiil ; but she had schooled herself to outward calm- 
ness, for the girl's high soul was aroused, and her fi-ailty was 
proved to be, as her mother had said, only of a physical 
nature. . She had a moral strength -and capacity to endure, 
which her father had not. 

To him the wife had never spoken of her probable early death. 
She could not nerve herself to that. Why was it that when 
she had revealed all that was in her heirt to her young daughter, 
she could not do so much to him who might have claimed her 
confidence as well ? If he had ever in a day of sorrow or re- 
joicing, sought her counsel, or companionship, or sympathy — ^if 
he had ever by one single act or word since their marriage day, 
proved to her that he loved her, this might have been a pos- 
sibility, but to a nature so cold, so foreign as his, she could not 
speak of sickness, or suffering, or death. She feared to do it. 
She shrunk from meeting the cold look of his searching eyes, 
the monosyllabic wonder that she should dream of dying — or 
— or the lighting of feature and voice, that would tell it was no 
grief for him to part with her. She was not the woman to live 
with such a man. She was too easily crushed, a flower too 
lovely, too drooping, too frail. A long life might hasrc been 
hers, had a kindly arm supported her, and a strong, loving heart 
shielded her — ^as it was, now in her thirty-second year, it was 
appointed for her to die ! 

Even Helen had never but once said to her father any thing 
respecting the great loss they were about to meet. 
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Astonished at his apparent blindness, and grieved because of 
his inattention, the timid girl at last resolved to talk with him 
about it. Perhaps, she thought, he did see and feel it all, but 
for the mother's sake maintained that calm serenity — and O ! 
what a joy for her, could she find that he had tears of grief to 
shed with her ! — ^to feel that he too loved the dying as she loved 
her ! 

It required a desperate effort on Helen's part to speak to 
him with whom she should so soon be left alone of this. Her 
words were uttered in a flood of tears. It was the awful truth 
of what she tried to speak, which he received with that unsym- 
pathizing glance and impatient gesture, that so completely 
unnerved her when she had tried desperately to be calm, which 
wrung from her the bitter appeal — 

" Papa, don't you know she is dying ?" 

The sharp interrogation, "Know what? Who is dying?" 
quickly brought her to herself, and with surprising self-com- 
mand, that was forced upon her by the great revtflsion in her 
feeling, she replied — 

" My mother." 

" Fudge, child ! she has been in just that state always. She 
has a cold, and worries about it too much. Besides, she spends 
too much time altogether shut up in that room with James and 
Edwin. You should take that icare oflf her hands, if she is not 
well. But don't be frightened about your mother. She never 
complains to me." 

" She never complains, papa. But she is very, very ill." 

" I'll speak with Doctor Sympson about it. If any thing has 
gone wrong with her, or she is really ill, I can get at the real 
truth of the matter better by asking him than I should speaking 
with her. It would, besides, alarm her." 

" But it don't alarm her. And she would be so happy if you 
could come to her sometimes. She speaks to me of her death 
every day. I know she isn't afraid to die." 

" If your mother has been so sick as you say, it would have 
been impossible for her to appear so constantly at table, and to 
go about the house and grounds so much. It's only a womanish 
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"whim, so don't talk any more about it. Have you seen Jam'e 

this morning?" 

" I left him with mamma. She was playing with him." 

" Well, do you go and take her place. You ought to do 

more towards amusing the boy, and not leave it to her. Did 

she send you here to have this talk with me ?" 

" Oh, papa, no ! " was the faint exclamation, which sounded 

very like a reproach, as the child went hastily from the room. 

VI. 

Mr. Wise did consult the physician who was in his wife's 
attendance, but it happened that he delayed doing so till the 
very day she died. To the last he had neglected her — and not 
a word in those final days passed between them of communion, 
or counsel, or of love. To the last Emma had hoped that it 
would not end thus — to the last she had supplicated for him — 
and to the very last he had remained far from her, blind and 
deaf to her unspoken call. 

The morning she died she was sitting in a large arm-chair in 
the nursery. She had been trying to amuse poor Jamie, and 
had walked with him several times about the room, but she 
soon became very weary, and when she sat down again, the 
imitative little creature seated himself on the cushioned bench 
at her feet, turning over the pages of gayly-colored picture 
books. Shortly after the nurse came into the room, leading 
Edwin, and the mother dismissed her, saying she would look 
after the children herself a little. 

From that moment when she gathered the three around her, 
' nn increased expression of solemn earnestness had lighted her 
pale face, which, it seemed to Helen, was growing more deathly 
every instant. 

There was a dead silence in that chamber. Helen sat close 
beside her mother, holding Edwin, so that the fond parent's 
eyes might be constantly upon him ; there were thoughts with 
the dying woman which could not be spoken, which she must 
depart without uttering, even to that eldest child. By an effort 
she roused herself at last, and said — 

" I want you to kneel down with Edwin, close beside Jamie, 
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I will pray with you the last time — ^but I shall pray for you 
for ever." 

Helen obeyed, and her mother's soul was poured forth in 
such fervent, solemn supplication, that she felt it was indeed for 
the last time. When the whispered " amen " was said, she 
waited till the hand that rested in blessing on her head was 
withdrawn, but the silence that followed frightened her — she 
stood up and looked upon her mother. 

And as she looked, she knew that the last change was near, 
and for a moment, though she had striven long and hard to be 
prepared for this, she was wildly startled ; but that fear passed, 
and she said — 

" Shall I call him, mamma 1 Shall I speak to papa for 
you ?" 

" Do not leave me," was the reply, uttered with astonishing 
energy : " these children are yours, Helen ; do not desert them, 
for your mother's sake. Kiss me, Helen." 

She was dead when the young girl lifted her face from the 
face of her mother, after that long embrace. 

VII. 

In the garden at Sunny side every spring had been planted in 
a remote comer in Helen's garden, a beautiful fig-tree, which 
every autumn saw removed to the cellar of the house for pro- 
tection against frosts and storms, which its nature could not 
endure. It was a singularly formed tree. The stem was large, 
but ill-shaped ; it looked as though it had been blasted in its 
growth, for it was only two feet in height, while from every 
part of it had sprung fresh and luxuriant stems, each adorned 
with the most beautiful foliage. It was true the early and 
scarcely perceptible frost, which had fallen upon it in that first 
year of its exile, had in a measure blighted the tree ; but the 
sunshine, the dew, and the tender care bestowed upon it another 
year, had saved it. So had it been with Helen Wise. The 
tree, as she once said to her mother, was like her. A calamity 
had come upon her, and, in a measure, dwarfed and withered 
her physical energy-r-but the mother's love had been like da^ 
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and sunshine on her heart : it had developed in that shrinking 
fi'ame, that timid nature, powers which, under a less genial in- 
fluence^ had never made themselves manifest ; had evolved her 
moral courage, her power to act and think. 

" You are like that tree, Helen," her mother had repeated, 
when she saw it, as she had prophesied, recovering from the 
first year's exposure. 

Helen would not then have thought, of comparing herself 
with it — the simile to her imagination only held good so long 
as the withered shrub was at the point of death. 

" Though you, my daughter, will never be a beautiful woman, 
save to those who know you, to them you will be all you could 
wish. Your mind and the affections of your heart, thank God, 
have not been dwarfed. Be what you will, Helen, I have no 
fear in trusting you. You have never been a child, as children 
are — you are a woman in thought and in motive." 

A sad truth was that. The tiny girl was a woman. She had 
never been a child from the day when that deformity over- 
shadowed her. In her sympathizing mother she had lived, and 
known what it was to be happy — ^but when lefl with the chil- 
dren alone with her father, there was a contraction of the nature 
which to the mother was open as the rose is to sunlight. 

There was none in the wide world then to assist her with 
loving counsel, to assure her with confidence, to love her with 
appreciating fondness. Between thirteen and sixty-three there is 
a difference ; but a greater dissimilarity than that of age existed 
between David Wise and his eldest child — a wider gulf than 
that of years spread between them. 

VIII. 

Only a few weeks had passed, aflcr his wife's death, when 
Mr. Wise acquainted Helen with his intention of making an 
immediate change in his family affairs. He had, he said, de- 
termined upon placing her in a boarding-school near Boston ; 
the boys he should send to the South, where they could be 
under the safe charge of one of his relatives. It was High 
time, he thpught, that the children's education should be at 
tended to. 
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When Helen heard this resolution, she knew not what to do. 
Of herself, though she shrunk from the presence and companion- 
ship of strangers, she thought not now. The injunction of her 
mother that she should always remain with, and be all to her 
brothers, seemed one she must fulfil. Yet how to oppose the 
will of that father 1 Not by tears, she answered herself — and 
by words, had she thus been ever able to influence him ? 

She saw the preparations for departure going on day after 
day at Sunnyside, but could not bring herself to act concerning 
it till the appointed time drew evidently very near. Then every 
word that Edwin spoke fell with such a pang upon her heart, 
every caress of Jamie was so powerful to strengthen her reso- 
lution, that she at last one day sought her father. The boys 
were both with her, and she nerved herself for the dreaded en- 
counter by looking upon them — and a mere look was enough. 
She promised herself to speak calmly and to entreat humbly, 
if need be, that he would not separate them, that he would en- 
trust to her care the children their mother, in dying, had de- 
sired might be left to her guidance. But when she came to him 
her soul could find no utterance but in the earnest petition — 

" Oh, father, do not take the children away from me !" 

" The deuce ! What could you do with them ?" was the an- 
swer. " I said it was the best way for them to go to their older 
relatives, and you must certainly go off to school. Don't you 
think it time you should be learning?" 

" Only let them go with me ! I want to learn — ^but I could 
not live away from them. Mother wished that we should be 
kept together. I will not trouble any body with the care of 
them ; there are so few of us, let us grow up together. Oh, 
father, do, do let it be so !" 

" But — I can't understand you. What would you do with 
such things in a boarding-school ? Jamie, what could you do 
with him ? — and Edwin, he's little better than a baby." 

" It was mother's wish that we should be kept together. I 
know about Jamie better than any body else, and can manage 
him better — and as for Edwin, oh, I cannot part with him. 
Don't part us, father, — do not !" 

The old man looked down on the little bent figure whose pale 
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face was so earnestly watching him — and a throb of pity, I do 
not say of affection, moved his heart. He paused at last in his 
pacing through the parlor, and simply said — it was in a tone less 
harsh than usual, 

" I'll make the arrangements, and it shall be as you wish ; 
but you must be able to give me a good account of your charge, 
Helen, when I return." 

" Are you going away, too, father ?" 

Perhaps the old man noticed the great difference in the calm 
tone with which the question was asked, and the fervent man- 
ner in which she had pleaded a moment before — ^he looked at 
her with close scrutiny as he answered — 

" Yes, I am going to Europe. I shall sail from Boston next 
month." 

The intelligence was received in silence. 

For, indeed, it was no occasion for grief to either of these 
children. 

To Jamie the father was a perfect abhorrence — ^no fear of pa- 
rental authority, no awe, or love, held him in check ; in the 
spirit of opposition, malice, and folly, he met all rebuke, chas- 
tisement, or attempt to control, which proceeded from that pa- 
rent. He had been meek, submissive as a lamb, to the gentle 
Emma Wise, his pitying mother. By stem measures, by force, 
by threats or frowns, the poor creature was not to be subdued 
— and the mere fact that his father had attempted such govern- 
ance was enough to arouse his unfortunate child's blind fury and 
ungovernable hate. 

. Edwin, gay as a bird, easily affected by all magnetic influ- 
ences, loving, and fearing, and .hating with a warm-hearted, 
petted child's enthusiasm, Helen, meek, long suffering, careful, 
patient, full of reverence, to these young creatures who adored 
each other, the day of parting with their sire was not an evil 
day. They had not in his presence the freedom of their poor 
brother, who was restrained in mirth or in wrath by no mental, 
moral suasion, they could not conquer the intense conscious- 
ness, the unnatural dread, with which his presence inspired them 
— ^his removal from them, therefore, was only the removal of a 
bugbear. 
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IX. 

Monet will purchase all sorts of favor; (what a4:ruism have 
I procladmed !) it secured the uncommon accommodation which 

Mr. Wise sought in school, Boston, rooms for his children, 

and the nurse-woman — a rare privilege, which people less used 
to domination, would scarcely have thought of asking — and 
which, on no account, had been granted, but for a compensation 
commensurate with the favor. 

The brothers and sisters formed a group which much inte- 
rested the principal, Mrs. Hughes. They appealed silently, 
but forcibly, to her better nature, (for she,* in common with the 
great majority, had two natures.) The lady was a widow, she 
had been a mother, but her children all died young ; the silent, 
unobtrusive, but very evident sorrows, and the rich mental 
grace of Helen Wise, made an ineffaceable impression upon her 
mother heart. She was a true woman, and she saw in the sister 
of those boys, one whom it was her duty to strengthen in every 
way, that she might not be crushed in the trials which it was 
very apparent she had to bear. 

But while to herself the lady was making this resolution, 
Helen, in her own heart, was awed by the dignified manner of 
the principal — was striving by equal reserve to guard herself 
against all, that in her new position, might, \i suffered to come 
in near enough contact, dishearten and afflict. Mrs. Hughes 
was unfortunate in the impression which she conveyed to her 
new pupil's mind — for even when she smiled her kindliest on 
Helen, the young girl had no other thought but to thank God 
that her own were with her — that she might see in Edwin's 
sunny face a reflection of her mother's smile, and hear in his 
voice an echo of those dear tones which were hushed forever. 

Helen was perhaps too keenly alive to the fact, that the sense 
of beauty is by no means an unselfish sense — and that, of the 
many thoughtless young creatures who surrounded her, very 
few would care or think to penetrate beyond the unattractive 
" outward, visible form." She was too gentle, as well as quite 
too proud to wish their pity, and she would have suffered all 
things from loneliness, rather than ask the friendship or love of 
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strangers. The curious glances of scholars she could bear, for 
her mother had long ago schooled her in the knowledge, and 
her own sensitiveness assured her, that she would never attract 
the attention of strangers by her beauty — but, unavoidably, 
by her deformity. 

When the school duties were over, (it was a happy thing for 
her,) she had sufficient occupations to draw her thoughts from 
self, and from the young creatures around her. It was in these 
hours that she relieved the nurse from her cares, and either 
walked with the children, or amused them in her room. 

The youngest boy was now seven years old. As yet, he had 
only found a playmate and companion, an equal brother, in 
Jamie. He had never yet been told that his elder brother's 
words were pnly echoings, which had no meaning to him who 
uttered them. He knew not that the passions, before which he 
sometimes shrunk in terror, were only those of a fiercely animal 
nature. He had yet to learn the dreadful truth, that God, in 
his Providence, had sent the child into the world shorn of in- 
tellect — a creature in human form, with human voice and facul- 
ties, but without mind. And Helen dreaded the day when 
Edwin should feel the shock which had so troubled her, when 
they told her that Jamie was an idiot. 

Edwin was small in stature for his years, but a very beautiful 
child. His noble head was his crown of glory — his large, clear, 
blue eyes, beamed with intelligence — and even in his sleep there 
was a smile upon his features, that had led one to imagine he 
held in those hours of abstraction, converse with angels. Helen 
felt almost a mother's pride thrilling her heart when she looked 
on him, and every day she remembered to bow down in her 
thankfulness before the high God, to bless Him, that he had 
suffered those children to remain with her. She never permitted 
them to go out and play among the other children. A constant 
fear for Jamie, a dread lest the thoughtless might acquaint 
Edwin with what she could not bear that he should yet learn, 
prevented this. She played with them, she amused them, and 
the youngest boy's lessons were always attended to under her 
own supervision. 

That the sister was repaid for her devotion a thousand fold, I 
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need not say. Affectionate obedience and respect were always 
yielded by Edwin ; and that she was encouraged to ceaseless 
effort by the control she had already been able to exercise over 
Jamie, in the maddest bursts of passion, could easily be seen. 
He would become silent and calm in an instant, when she spoke, 
though none others could subdue him. 

But it was not after a day's or a month's exertion that Helen 
Wise was thus rewarded. 

Many a time, after a ftitile effort to subdue a temper, that, 
without reason or sense, was wild as the whirlwind, she could 
only weep over her inefficiency. Could only weep, I said ; it 
had been a sad case, then, indeed ; oh, she did more ! She re- 
membered her mother's counsel, and she prayed — and, at last, 
learned the quiet, easy way, in which to master him. ITien his 
will, ever after, was only a slave to hers. Yet Helen never 
tyrannized ; she was never angry with him. Was she perfect, 
therefore ? I said not that. But there was a constant recol- 
lection, a constant grief in her heart for him, and to have been 
vexed, or annoyed with one who lived with such a frightful de- 
privation, without a thinking mind, she had considered it nothing 
less than*absolute sin. 

X. 

Human sympathy and investigation had not, at the time- of , 
which this is written, made a study of the wants and capacities ^ 
of the idiot nature. But the sympathy and investigation of 
Helen Wise, was often turned towards the subject, and she 
sought and prayed that she might discover how a little light 
might be thrown in on her brother's rudderless sense ; for to 
contribute very much to his happiness, she believed was possible. 

In a moment of rage, because of some trifling opposition 
which Edwin one day made to Jamie, when he would have en- 
dangered his life, the boy struck his younger brother a blow, 
which left a mark on his forehead that was never to be erased. 
That scar was to Helen Wise a sign of warning, a lesson of pa- 
tience, a constant incentive. To break that seemingly chainless 
will, .became her serious effort, and so she gave Iv^x \fcY^\ix'^ tsv^^- 
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ments to the slow and difficult task of teaching him to work- 
so she hoped he might at last learn, in a mechanical sort of way, 
to think ! 

She had often wondered at his extraordinary passion for gay 
colors, a taste that was easily gratified, and it became a serious 
question with the thoughtful child, if this passion might not be 
a blessing in disguise to her brother. Alone and imaided, she 
set about the solution of that difficult question. Procuring the 
most brilliant patterns, she painted flowers for him while he 
stood by and watched her — ^and then, when he manifested his 
unmeasured delight as he looked at her work, she undertook to 
teach him. But it seemed at first an almost fruitless effort ; 
still, it was begun with a hope that was too great to admit of 
speedy demolition. For months she continued that labor, and 
at last it began to be successfiil, Jamie's attention was secured, 
and what seemed almost like an intelligent interest and desire 
to learn was aroused. He would sit and listen with his eyes 
to her voiceless teachings, and work as Helen worked, until his 
gay copies almost rivalled her not very skilful painting. 

Still Helen was not with this conquest content. Knowing 
that Jamie's rambling, unsettled nature, would never for hours 
together content itself with one occupation, she bought the gayest 
wools, and showed him how to hold the needle, and to work 
with these in patterns his own fancy suggested. Then she learn- 
ed how to make baskets, that she might teach him again, and 
to dress dolls, that he might do the same. And in not one of 
these pious efforts did the sister fail. An unlooked-for joy was 
this, for not only was the poor boy's time now fully occupied 
with tasks that delighted him, his passions seemed chained as 
by some spell : it was a spell of music — the music of Helen's 
gentle, quiet, loving ways ! The language of her sad, sweet 
eyes was as intelligible to him as was that of her words to 
Edwin — he learned to know when she was grieved, when glad — 
he seemed, also, to feel with her in her sorrows and her triumphs. 

XI. 

It was not possible that Helen Wise should live in Boston for 
the four appointed years (it was thus long her father had de- 
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cided they should remain at school,) without finding among 

the many who in that time made their home for months to- 
gether at the seminary, some who became very near and dear 
to her. 

Though the care of her brothers awakened all the tenderness 
of her heart, as well as the thoughts and exertions of her mind, 
she needed another interest and affection yet, and for this she 
found exercise and life in two young girls, twin sisters. The 
love for these which sprung to active life, was not that flower of 
sudden birth, that youthful friendship, whose death is as speedy 
and certain ; it followed the interest which their beauty and 
mutual devotion to each other had awakened. Helen knew that 
they were also in sorrow. They were orphans, a few years 
older than herself, who, on their mother's death, had been 
placed in Mrs. Hughes' charge, for the completion of their 
education. 

It was many months before Helen had interchanged more 
than a mere casual word with these girls, and they might have 
finished the prescribed course without forming more than a mere 
formal acquaintance with her, had it not been that they, attract- 
ed by the shining virtues of the little deformed Helen, took 
advantage of a moment in which they performed towards her 
an act of humanity, and the advances which they made, were 
gladly received by her. 

There was an astonishing resemblance between Julia and 
Anna Saxe — more thorough, indeed, than that of their minds. 
Though in these there was also a great similarity, the one 
being, as it were, an echo or copy of the other. Not an 
echo either, for it had much of individuality — ^but Julia was 
stronger in constitution, of firmer will, and her intellectual power 
was greater than that of her sister. 

To Helen Wise they were dear alike, and after she had learn- 
ed them thoroughly, necessary alike. In the warm-heartedness, 
generous, enthusiastic, chivalrous temperament of Anna, there 
was something that acted on the not chilled, but worn and sad- 
dened nature of Helen, like a charm ; it was as a cool breath of 
wind on a sultry August day. And in thoughtful, courageous, 
and sympathizing Julia, she found that other friend which she 
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SO needed ; a friend whose experience in the world had been 
more varied and extensive, whose perception was keener than 
her own, whose ambition was of another sort. There was such 
an elevating, self-sustaining tendency in her character — her mind 
was of so pure and high an order, and she was one to mightily 
influence feebler or more timid persons. If Helen did look up 
to, and heartily admire this new friend, in turn Julia Saxe re- 
verenced her gentle companion. 

In all her varied and long experience and observation of 
school-girl friendships, Mrs. Hughes had never seen anything to 
resemble this, formed between these pupils. And she encour- 
aged its development in every way, for it rejoicfed her to see to 
what sort of minds the heart of her little pet opened itself. 
Though there were but a few years difference in their ages, the 
young Southerners were far in advance of Helen — almost all 
their years had been passed in schools, and they had improved 
their talents well. Helen's abilities were solid, but by no means 
brilliant ; she moved at a slow pace through her tasks, but all she 
mastered was well understood, and not to be put away under the 
lock and key of memory, but to be used and put to advantage ; 
therefore, though not the most promising laborer, because after 
putting her hand to the plough she never looked back, her 
teachers knew that the field of mind she worked would be fruit- 
fiil and abundant. 

During school hours the three friends did not once meet in 
recitation rooms, their tasks were all dissimilar, but when these 
duties were over, Julia and Anna sought for none so speedily 
as for plain and quiet Helen. And for their leisure hours they 
asked no pleasanter occupation than helping her amuse and care 
for her brothers. 

As months passed on, they became like children of one loving 
family, bearing each other constantly in mind — thoughtful for 
each other's comfort, assisting, encouraging, and tenderly lov- 
ing. That was a circle into which none were suffered to in- 
trude, whose perfect harmony another entrance had broken. 
They were a company of orphans, for David Wise was as one 
dead to his children — ^the beautiful bright southerners, the mild, 
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quiet, and altogether spiritual, loving Helen Wise, poor Jamie, 
and Edwin the darling, and amusement, the pupil of them all. 

It was a circle which, to the great grief of each member, was, 
at the end of two years, broken. Not, however, by love-des- 
troying or love-chilling words or deeds on the part of either ; 
other frosts effected the separation, the frosts and storms of a 
New England winter. Anna's health became broken ; the ef^ 
forts she was making to graduate with her sister the succeeding 
year were too much for her. She inherited from her mother 
a disposition to consumption, and as she grew older, especially 
since residing in the North, this became more manifest. 

The watchful love of Julia was the first to take alarm, and 
she did not delay acting on her affectionate fears for a moment. 
Quite forgetful of all ambitious exertion, which had influenced 
her so much in the past months, she procured permission of 
their guardian, and at once set out for their native city, Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina. 

The separation between Helen and her friends was very griev- 
ous to them all. That for those beautiful girls a happy destiny 
was in store, she could not doubt. Possessed of wealth and 
talents, and inclination that capacitated them to be and to do 
all things in the right way, the prospect opening before them 
was a bright one. If life and health were given them, their 
genial dispositions would be sure to find all things joyous in 
this fair world. They themselves, though they stood alone in 
the world, knew that they were richly blest when they parted 
with Helen Wise, thinking of the continual care and sorrow that 
must press upon her always. Yet they could not find it in their 
hearts to pity her. They admired and loved her, for they saw 
a heroine in that frail maiden, who, bearing a heavy cross, could 
yet look up smiling and reverently to the face of Heaven, and 
say, without a sigh, " Even so, Father." They had called her 
their dear sister — and they felt that she was, indeed, so much, 
when they kissed her for the last time ere their long journey. 

What an episode was that friendship in the solemn, noble 
poem of the deformed girl's life ! 
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XII. 

Long after they were gone, one thought of wonder and of 
doubt, was lingering in Helen's mind. While she assisted them 
in packing their things away, the day before their departure, 
they had shown her the likeness of their mother, saying as 
they did so, that they had once meant it should never be seen 
by other than their eyes — it was too sacred, too precious. 

It had evidently been taken many years before, when the 
lady was of her children's present age — a beautiful and finely 
finished miniature of an elegant woman. It seemed to Helen 
when she looked upon the face, as though she had looked upon 
it before ; but where, and when, and how ? At first she thought 
among the living, and the happy, but as the bewilderment 
passed, and she still gazed upon the pictured face, remembrances 
of a circumstance that long ago transpired, at home, when she 
was a little girl, came back freshly to her mind. 

In the library, in a drawer of their father's writing desk, 
which stood wide open as though inviting her curiosity, she had 
found the likeness of a woman which she had thought then beau- 
tiful beyond all things. She held it carefully in her hands, and 
was going out from the room in search of her mother to show 
the splendid lady to her, when, lifting her eyes, she saw her 
father standing mute before her, and gazing on her with a look 
which terrified her, and the little painting dropped from her 
hand. The old man stooped and lifted it up, and with a word 
so harsh, so cruelly bitter, and of such inhuman anger as made 
her almost faint with fear, he sent her from the room ; no per- 
suasion could induce her, even after years were passed, to enter 
that library again. 

The severe punishment attending this little act of childish 
curiosity had fixed the lady's likeness on Helen's mind in indeli- 
ble colors. When, therefore, Julia showed this likeness to her, 
though she spoke no words save of admiration, a mortal chill 
overspread her frame, and the terror and grief of that distant 
day of humiliation seemed for a moment to overpower her. 

Her emotion did not escape the sisters' notice, and when they 
said to her, " was she not lovely, Helen, our darling mother 1" 
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the poor girl roused herself and said merely, "yes, most beau- 
tiful. So was my mother ; but she was not of this proud style. 
I should know your mamma was a Southern lady by those 
magnificent eyes. I have no likeness of my sweet mother. 
What a joy this must be to you." 

Long after, the remembrance of this lady was troubling the 
thought of Helen Wise. But at last, in the pressure of present 
duty and active exertion, it passed away. 

If now, Helen, every day and every hour missed and mourned 
the absence of those bright creatures, in the letters which each 
week laid before her, she found a new comfort, a new source of 
joy. Anna wrote of her affection and interest with such words 
as she could never have spoken — cheering, and hoping and re- 
joicing with her. And Julia's correspondence girded her heart, 
a perfect wall of strength. 

Return to the South, and release from that ambitious en- 
deavor, had been in the highest degree beneficial to Anna Saxe. 
Her cough had disappeared, she was strong again ; but they 
dared not return to the school and its duties, to the north and 
its winters again, and so their settled home was made in the 
family of one of the executors of their mother's will. 

XIII. 

When Helen was eighteen years old, and the appointed time 

for her stay at school had nearly passed, a new trial was 

put upon her. 

The deformity which friends had hoped might be outgrown 
with years, had on the contrary increased with time, and great 
physical' weakness attended it. Once she had been confined to 
a sick bed for weeks together, and her life was despaired of by 
those who attended her. If it had not been that so much anx- 
iety was constantly on her mind — ^if the consciousness of her 
great duties had not so heavily pressed upon her,, she had doubt- 
less died ; but when her breath had from exhaustion become 
scarcely perceptible, and her heart beat faintly as a dying in- 
fant's, and the physician could give no more hope, while Mrs. 
Hughes hung over the young girl with the sorrowing heart and 

14 
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the grief of a mother, they brought Edwin, who would not be 
kept back, to her bed ; they held him close to her that he might 
kiss her for the last time, and the embrace had been to her like 
an electric shock. It seemed as though this alone had power to 
call back the departing spirit to the mortal body of Helen 
Wise. She rallied from that moment and arose from the sick 
bed, whence none had thought to see her removed, save for 
burial. 

The second time of attack happened on the occasion of her 
receiving a letter from one her father had appointed to watch 
over his children during his absence. It told her that the old 
man was no more. This was accompanied by a letter from a 
physician ; it was dated and post-marked Naples, stating that 
Mr, Wise had died in that city of cholera, and had bidden him 
in his last sickness, in case the disease proved fatal, to acquaint 
his friends in America with the particulars of the fact. 

Aside from the natural grief, which, strange as this may seem, 
was sincere, the daughter ^eZ^, on receiving this intelligence, the 
fact that she was now to be recognised, for what she had, 
indeed, ever virtually been, the only protector ; in short, the 
parent of her brothers, was enough to distress and trouble her. 
Though she had been all in all to those children, it was a relief 
for her to fall back at times on the thought that they had a 
father. If she should die, (and the idea of death was not to 
that frail creature an abstraction,) he would be with them. If 
they should ever aspire or grow beyond her mild control, (it 
was a hard, unpleasant thought, yet she thought it,) he had an 
authority they would not dare to question. Now that he was 
dead, this stay, this ever-comforting recollection was gone, and 
the prospect of all that was before her, though at one point of 
view, his death might seem a relief, was at first too much — the 
sudden shock of weightiest recollection overpowered her. 

From this prostrating sickness however, she again recovered ; 
and then it was thought best that Helen should return with her 
brothers at once to Sunnyside ; and it was her earnest wish to 
do so. There, it was appointed, the will was to be read, and 
in the preparatory school of the place, Edwin's education waste 
be particularly attended to. 
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XIV. 

It was a sad going home. The nurse-woman, Margaret, who 
had accompanied the children from Sunnyside, returned with 
them ; yet it was not the same household that had gone thence 
four years before. Margaret's hair was growing gray, and 
Helen looked full ten years older. Jamie was grown tall, 
well-shaped, and full of aniipal health ; and Edwin, the love of 
every body, had increased in beauty as he had in stature. 
They came back, clad in mourning garments, to a desolate 
home. 

It was so arranged that they should reach home by daylight, 
but it was growing late in the afternoon when they drove up 
the avenue to the house. An old woman who had been left in 
charge of the mansion, and who had lived in the family ever 
since the day David Wise brought his young bride home, and 
that was nearly twenty years ago, — this old woman met them 
at the door, and it was heartfelt pleasure to her when she took 
the footman's place and helped her young mistress from thQ 
carriage, that, though Helen looked very, very pale and sad, 
she neither wept nor fainted. And oh ! what a joy and surprise 
it was to all. Jamie recognised old Agnes as well as the rest 
of them, and he suffered her to kiss him, which she did heartily 
over and over again, till her kind heart gave way as she had 
feared Helen would, and she who never wept, for one moment 
wept aloud. 

There was nothing changed about this noble habitation. It 
seemed to Helen, as she passed through the neat, cheerful, 
handsomely ftimished rooms, as though scarcely a day had 
passed since she went weeping from the place where her mother 
had lived and d{ed. The gardens were never in finer order — 
even the birds, the pet canaries, sang the very notes they used 
to sing, and a globe, tenanted by gold-fish, occupied the same 
place that it had long ago. 

But Helen knew that a change had come over all things, 
though at first it might not be perceptible. Years had done 
their work. The shade trees had waxed great and strong, the 
vines had hardened and spread fer and wide in fruitful luxu- 
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riance, and tiny bushes were transformed into great flowering 
shrubs. The canaries were not those that sang so sweetly when 
Helen went away — there was a new generation of gold-fish in 
the globe — another order of change had taken place in Helen 
and Edwin, a change of which the spreading vines and height- 
ened trees were but a type. 

Before dark, the very night of their return, Helen walked in 
that portion of the garden, which h^ mother had been the first 
to call after her name. Her brothers were with her, but Helen 
looked, without speaking, on the fig tree, which still stood in 
the centre of that little bed ; its branches overshadowed all the 
ground where she had worked in childish sport and earnestness. 
For the first time since her coming home, though her heart had 
been every moment about to run over, she wept — for she re- 
membered her mother's prophecy — and yet, despite her tears, 
an assurance of hope spoke to her from that tree. The with- 
ered, blighted trunk was now quite hid from sight — ^the deformity 
was not perceivable, neither had an observer been at all aware 
of its existence as he looked on the luxuriant foliage of the 
foreign tree. 

Even thus might it be with her, as years passed on, so in 
spiritual strength and beauty might she continue to grow, so 
from her excellency might a pleasant shadow fall, in which the 
weary and the weak might repose. She read a gospel that 
night as she stood beside that tree — and she breathed a prayer 
there that was heard in heaven. 

XV. 

It was appointed that their father's will should be read to the 
children the morning after their arrival at Sunnyside, and at an 
early hour of the day, Mr. .Warner, the legal friend of David 
Wise, accompanied by two elderly gentlemen, old acquaint- 
ances of the deceased, presented himself at the mansion. 

The document was read from beginning to end without an 
interruption. That duty over, the gentlemen shortly after 
retired, and Helen was alone again. Alone — it was well that 
this was possible ; for the astonishment that had silenced could 
not long be powerful to control, and she had been more than a 
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young, solitary, helpless girl, to have borne up calmly, and, at 
the same time, wittingly, imder the wrong that was done her. 

By this will of David Wise, his estate was to pass into his 
daughter's hands, but conditionally, and not in her own right. 
If, in accordance with his command, she wedded with Alfred 
Lord before her twentieth birthday, Sunnyside was theirs con- 
jointly, forever ; if for any reason Helen should refuse the 
union, which had been agreed upon between said Alfred and 
David AVise years before, the property of the said David was 
to go to the said Lord, and the sons of David ; and to his care 
these children were to be intrusted until Edwin was of age ! 

When he had finished reading the will, Mr. Warner, the 
lawyer, said to Helen, " I have made inquiries respecting the 
Alfred Lord here mentioned in this will ; it appears that since 
he left your late father's house, he has resided in New York. 
!For the few past years he has been a very successful shipping 
merchant. Six months ago he sailed for Asia ; it was not then 
his intention to return until, a year from now. Probably it 
would be advisable to acquaint him with the contents of this 
will at once." 

" As you please," was Helen's sole reply ; and how securely 
those coldly uttered words hid from the inquiring thoughts of 
her listeners the wail of anguish with which they were echoed 
through her soul. 

The surprise that could not be spoken, the sorrow that found 
no words, the thought that did not hate, that could not love or 
revere the dead old man, how can I tell of it, or of that " wrest- 
ling with hidden pain ! " 

Prayer was not, at first, even a possibility — consolation in no 
form presented itself — death was the only thought, the only 
longing — for death, immediate and forever, seemed better than 
that life her father had apportioned. An awful sacrifice in either 
case of her decision must she ofier up — ^her children, or herself, 
and which 1 

But this state of fear, and torture, and imcertainty, could not 
continue long. The spirit that had been so crushed and trod- 
den upon, began at last to rise again, to give voice, but, reader, 
only in the ear of heaven, to its cry for mercy— and that cry at 
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last was answered in returning peace, and even hope, in recol- 
lection of the duties which were before her unperformed, in 
strength to bear, in courage to go onward. 

XVI. 

The advancement Edwin made in his studies after he entered 
the preparatory school, was what might have been anticipated 
by those who knew how thorough a foundation had been laid 
while he studied with Helen. 

He mastered his tasks not with a parrot-like celerity, nor 
with the plodding toil of the book-worm, but by the rapid and 
bold flights of true genius and Yeal industry. 

His tutor, young Dr. Harry Gray, was the son of poor 
parents. By dint of unceasing application he had risen high in 
the respect of his superiors; his perseverance and ability 
secured for him an honorable place at last in the very school 
which he had entered, possessed of nothing but talents and deter- 
mination to succeed. He was in person, elegant ; nature had 
done every thing for him, and he had not proved so ungracious 
as to neglect her gifts. He had improved them to the utmost 
by cultivating his mind, the only chivalrous act a man can do 
for nature. That he did not become a vain, proud man, when 
he stood thus even in his poverty, self-elevated above his fel- 
lows, was perhaps, because his ambition could not stop to trifle 
with vanity, nor be satisfied with the miserable delusions of 
vulgar pride. He had come out of the ranks of obscurity, self- 
sent by force of character and of mind ; he knew that he stood 
on the earth for a purpose, and he worked to accomplish that. 

Helen went not at all into society after her return to , 

but there were some, both old and young, who for love's sake, 
sought her in her own home at Sunnyside. That fate which was 
before her, robbed all the present of its happiness, and the 
future of its hope. The society of the young was not that 
which she needed ; for in their thoughtless joys and gay lives, it 
was not given her to share ; there was a thought omnipotent that 
obscured all peace — all that was given her to do, as she believed, 
was to hide herself away from the world — to die if she " might 
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be so blessed" — ^believing that there was never sorrow like 
unto her sorrow. 

Yet very precious to her affectionate heart was the love of 
Edwin, her fair young brother. Into all his thoughts and hopes 
she could penetrate ; he laid them before her in his perfect con- 
fidence, and to him she was every thing, more than he could be 
to her. The depth of her sufferings he could not even under- 
stand, and could not share. Her bitterest thoughts, her loneli- 
ness, her grief, she could keep all this from him — but her joy, 
such as it was, she made his joy also. 

Dr. Gray had been long desirous to pay his respects to the 
sister of Edwin, his favorite pupil — for the boy, acting the 
proverb that, " out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh," had awakened in the dreaming, secluded scholar, a 
curiosity and real desire to see and know this paragon. 

It was natural that he should associate an idea of external 
loveliness with so much perfection, as seemed from Edwin's 
words embodied in Helen Wise. When he broke in upon the 
self-prescribed, rigid lines of duty, and divorced himself an 
hour from his books, it was by no means strange that he re- 
ceived a shock that was almost revulsion, when he was shown 
into her presence, so unlike was the being he saw to the beauty 
he had imagined. 

It was long before the impression, produced in that moment 
when the vision of imagination fell before reality, passed away. 
Yet Dr. Gray did not (for Edwin's sake) discontinue his visits 
at Sunnyside. He also went not into the gay world, but was 
wasting — ah, I meant not that — ^keenly enjoying his life, in the 
busy pursuit of knowledge ; and it was pleasant for him some- 
times to listen to the soft tones of Helen's voice, to enrich him- 
self by converse with her always suggestive mind. 

And all insensibly the gentleman was attracted, charmed and 
enchained, by another order of beauty, of which he became by 
degrees fully cognizant, for he discovered that Helen's moral 
and intellectual loveliness surpassed all that form and coloring, 
of which, in dreaming hours, he had mused ; but which, it must 
be confessed, he had never in his little intercourse with the 
world seen embodied. 
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XVII. 



That he did not love Helen at once, nor at last, in the way 
that romancing men and maidens in the story Looks love, was, 
I acknowledge, a substantial fact. He admired and respected 
her, (it had been impossible for any person to have otherwise 
regarded her,) that he did, devoutly. But Harry Gray was a 
man who lived by sight, as well as faith. 

Faith, I said, he had in Helen's merits in full abundance, but 
another love, a love of the imagination for beautiful women, 
had been with him from his boyhood, and though it had never 
been a frequent thought with him that he should one day fol- 
low the fashion of the world, and take to himself a wife, he had 
not, it must be confessed, been always without fancies personal, 
respecting such matters. That he never looked on Helen Wise 
in the light of a speculation, was most certain ; though it was 
equally certain that the secluded Doctor had never heard of 
that strange proviso in the will of David Wise. He had reason 
to believe that her fortune was large, but the accumulation of 
money had never been his object in life, it had always been a 
third rate consideration with him, and the idea of taking a wife 
that he might fill his purse, was one that he could never have 
entertained. It was foreign to his whole nature. 

With a deeper scorn than another could have felt for him, he 
would have looked on himself, had it been possible for him to 
think of marriage other than as a sacred thing. He never 
thought of worldly interests when he thought of her. He 
would have considered it profanation to associate such desires. 
Oh ! God be thanked, there are still remaining on earth such 
noblemen ! 

Neither at the first, nor ever really (that is, in other than a 
dream-like way,) did Helen Wise dare to think of the learned 
young Doctor, save as her brother's instructor. He was, for 
this very office he held, a man fraught with uncommon interest 
to her — he was in her eyes more than a mere agreeable, accom- 
plished gentleman. 

By degrees, but unconsciously to herself, Harry Gray became 
far more to her. Though, when she herself began to suspect 
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this, she laid a double restraint on her heart — though, when she 
knew that he was day by day acquiring with her a deeper 
interest, she solemnly vowed that, for his sake, she would, 
come what might, live alone in the world, though her earnest 
and frequent prayers were offered that she might have strength 
to put away the beautiful idea which began to encroach so 
boldly that it terrified her — she was afler all conquered — she 
loved ! 

And he to whom this pure, earnest devotion was given, 
knew it — he could not read amiss the happy truth that spoke 
from her innocent eyes, and her pure heart. But, he did not 
know it, reader, till he had gained power to interpret her 
thoughts and her words, by his own. What to him, then, was 
beauty, when his soul fell down before her soul, and recognised 
and loved it 1 What was any thing in the wide world to him 
then, but her hearty when he had given her his own ! Floated 
no longer then through his fancy an image of rare loveliness, of 
perfect form and feature. He had reached a higher ground of 
vision — ^far more to him than this perishing beauty of earth, 
became the surpassing loveliness of her mind. When, from 
her own words he gathered that she loved him, there was not 
another desire in the world that he could have named. Pie 
had all in her that he panted for. Recognization of his genius ; 
her pure, high intellect dreamed his worthy of association; 
riches, her love was as a sea of gold that could flow around 
him in perpetual light ; honor, she reverenced him ! Happi- 
ness, he found the full answer in her name ! 

But this was to him a short-lived joy. Helen only heard his 
declaration, and then forced to her lips utterances, which, while 
they assured him of her love, made him dumb. 

The confession of his regard was what she had striven to not 
hear from his lips. She had continued deaf to his words, and 
blind to his gray eyes' questioning, so long as it was possible, 
and when the words were at last spoken, which in another case 
had made her glad beyond all imagination, she had only to 
speak the truth, and even the entreaty of devout love must 
then forever be over, for nothing on this earth could have in- 
duced Helen to give the children of her mother to the tender 

14* 
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mercies of a stranger — of Alfred Lord. Her love for them, 
and her sense of duty, conquered that other passion ; then she 
was free. 

Did she, therefore, put away her love ? No ! a thousand 
times, no ! And what a joy was it to Helen to feel that this 
aflfection need not be resigned — dissociated from the thought of 
marriage it must for ever remain, but it was — it could never be 
less than 

" A thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 



XVIII. 

As though, while He suffered her to be so tried, the Father 
of Mercy graciously regarded His child, seemed the next inci- 
dent in her life's history. 

Once only had Harry Gray's declaration of love been per- 
mitted — once only could it be answered. The sore disappoint- 
ment endured, and its freshest sting removed, the young man 
dared to trust himself again in her companionship, and Helen, 
strong in her righteous will, dared receive him. They were 
thus together, when Helen received the following letter from 
Julia Saxe: 

" I had hoped, when I next wrote you, dear, dear Nelly, to 
surprise and please you with the news of my letter. And now 
I rr.ust surprise, but it is with tears of grief. My sister, our 
beautiful Anna, is no longer with me — she is gone to the 'far 
country ' — Helen, she is dead. And to you I will say what I 
could not spegjt to another — she perished in her youthful love- 
liness and gentleness, of that most sad disease which God ever 
puts on woman's nature — of a broken heart. She was never, 
you well know, so strong as I, but she had, of late years, been 
more healthful than her childhood promised, and was so well in 
spirits, so exceeding beautiful ! We had a friend — he was 
the hope of her life — how well all went with her in those happy 
days ! But he was taken away — and all was over with her. I 
would have brought her to the North, to you, dear Helen. Or 
I would have gone anywhere in the wide world to have averted 
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from her that doom of melancholy, which, if it overshadowed, 
would, I knew, destroy her. She struggled with her sorrow 
when she saw how it troubled me, but could not hear to my 
proposition of leaving Charleston, where he died — it was a 
struggle that could not last — she died in it. 

" I cannot live here any longer, Helen. The place is conse- 
crated by the saddest remembrances. I have seen all that was 
nearest to me perish here. 1 cannot bear it longer, and there is 
not a friend in the wide world whom, in this loneliness and 
bereavement, I can so gladly, so trustingly seek, as you. Helen, 
dear Helen, we are without father or mother, or sister, in this 
world. We know and love each other — ^let us be always the 
sisters that we are in spirit — ^let my home only be with your 
home — I would give all my fortune for a friend. It has seemed 
to me always as though I had a right to call you by another 
name than friend. I have never felt attracted towards others 
as towards you from the first day I saw you at school — and 
that was long before we knew each other, you will recollect. 
That impulse which drew me then so irresistibly towards you, 
draws me now : but for you I should be, indeed, desolate. To- 
morrow, or it may not be till the next week's to-morrow, I shall 
be with you, for I leave this place at once, never, I believe, to 
return to it. Adieu, Julia." 

When Helen had finished the letter, she turned to Dr. Gray, 
saying : 

" You must come to Sunnyside the next time, to welcome 
my friend, Julia Saxe. I have told you so often about her that 
she will not seem a stranger. But you have no idea of her 
after all. She is the most beautiful woman I ever beheld. You 
are an admirer of beauty — you will be astonished when you 
see her, for peerless as she is in person, her mind is the fit oc- 
cupant of such a casket. It seemed to me, when I parted with 
those twin-sisters, that they were the only really perfect creatures 
in the world. I should have prophesied them the most happy 
destiny. How true that saying is, Harry, ' what we are we 
know, but not what we shall be.' " 
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" Are you sure, Helen, that there is in the world such a thing 
as happiness ?" 

" Yes, I am sure of it — ^but I believe it is not to be found till 
we have conquered our own wills, and perfectly submitted our- 
selves to the will of Heaven. Until that happens we are look- 
ing, and longing, and striving, but when we have a living faith 
in Him, we are at peace." 

" But the decrees of Heaven, Helen, seem so passing strange. 
From my youth up I have striven and labored, and done what 
was right, as far as I knew how — and I assure you I have not 
followed my own counsel in discovering and striving to do my 
duty. And you, what a care has been on you always ! You, 
too, have suffered, and have nobly borne — ^you have devoted 
yourself to others, and now, when we might find our earthly 
reward in each other's affection, see what a barrier rises before 
us ! Oh, it is strange." 

" Yes, dear Harry, ' passing strange,' if there were not life 
in the fact, that we are proved through suffering. Strange, if 
we did not remember or know that our home is not in the 
earth, that we are all, all strangers and pilgrims here. In 
another way than we think of now, God may yet smile upon 
and be merciful unto us, while we remain on earth. You may 
find another love — it is by no means improbable — and I in my 
brothers may yet be sufficiently blest." 

" Helen ! You have not loved as I have loved, or you could 
not speak thus calmly." 

" Harry," she answered, in a solemn, earnest voice, that 
haunted him long after, " I have sealed up, and can never bring 
to light the happy dreams I've had. I have struggled with, and 
conquered a passion that was idolatry — ^but I love you yet. I 
shall always love you ; and I think it no sin, for spirits may so 
love. Think how much I could confide in you, when I dare 
speak thus. God knows how I have wrestled — how my heart 
has been crushed in the wrestling. He gave me strength at 
last — do not take that strength away by speaking another word 
of this. There is such utter hopelessness in the idea of our 
union, that it is best to never advert to it in any way. We are 
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friends for ever — it must suffice us. Let us submit without a 
murmur." 

" Amen, then, in God's name ! But it is a fearful baptism 
into suffering, Helen," he said, and went away, 

XIX. 

A FEW evenings after this, Dr. Gray was again at Sunnyside. 
There had been an arrival — Julia Saxe had come. 

A splendid woman was she, indeed, as Helen had foretold ; 
tall and majestic as a young monarch — of perfect figure and a 
perfect face. The harmony existing between her personal and 
mental loveliness was exquisite, and most indifferent and pre- 
occupied must the heart have been that did not throb with plea- 
sure, (if not with a deeper emotion,) on beholding her. 

Julia's coming was a great joy to Helen, and Heaven knows 
her sad heart needed a human comforter and support in those 
days. She needed a household friend — a living, understanding, 
conscious friendship, such as Julia alone could give ; and in her 
thankfiilness that this was vouchsafed, she bent down more 
humbly and submissively in her surpassing meekness, to her 
destiny. And Julia was more than a companion for Helen's 
leisure hours. Jealous people, who called her proud and haughty, 
would have been astonished could they have seen the graceful 
bending of her lofty figure, as she joined Jamie in his sports, 
striving in every way, for hours together, to amuse him. At the 
first he was stubborn — ^proof against all her advances — ^but she 
conquered him with kindness, and he loved her, then, as he did 
Helen ; she painted, and sketched, and wrote, and sang in his 
room, thus almost usurping her friend's place, and when Jamie 
wearied of all in-door amusements, she would walk or drive 
with him ; and between them both, these self-elected sisters 
rarely suffered him from their sight, for they knew if he passed 
beyond their control, what the result would inevitably be. 

No, no, Julia Saxe was no garden rose — no idle ornament, no 

useless drone in the hive ; though all who looked upon her must 

have felt, for the first time, 

" How perfect and divine a thing, 
A woman can be made." 
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She was a missionary in Helen's house, and she did a mi&- 
sionary's work ! 

Harry Gray spoke from the fulness of his heart, from the 
very height of his hope, when he asked the hand of Helen Wise 
in marriage. He could say from his soul that he had never seen 
one who could compare with her. But when he looked at these 
two friends together, though he did not wonder at and condemn 
his first love, he was conscious, as time passed on, of a change 
therein. And then, oh, reader, it became to him a fact almost 
joyous, that fate kept his hand still free, himself unbound ! 

But condemn not, friend, in haste. That joy was only felt at 
a time when Helen was not near ; there was no gayety in his 
heart when he saw that frail, bending creature, and looked on 
the pleading earnestness, the meekness, and sadness of her pale, 
expressive countenance. 

When he had sought her for his wife, there was a struggle to 
be made, that rendered him at first less ardent in his protesta- 
tions. There was nothing to excite, nothing to bring words to 
his lips, that a calm, reasonable man would not utter to a calm, 
sensible woman. Passionless and pure was his love, and had it 
been successful in its pleading, it would have remained steadfast, 
deep and pure forever. Now he had not to overcome a fault 
of sight, in order to fall irrevocably in love with mind. Peer- 
less in her loveliness, Harry could only confess to himself that 
Julia Saxe was grander than his ideal, more beautiful than his 
boyhood's dream of womanly loveliness. 

But there were others who thought much the same thoughts, 
and more than one aspired to her hand, but the lady kept her 
heart closely shut against all these. She was accustomed to 
admiration, to words of flattery, to the vows of men ; never but 
once had these made an impression on her mind, and then the 
impression had been reversed by the discovery of unworthiness 
in the person with whom she had nearly allied herself. It was 
not likely, therefore, that she would be easily charmed or be- 
guiled by honeyed words. If, from the first, she felt interested 
in the friend and tutor of a boy so promising as Edwin Wise, 
it was only because Helen spoke to her so warmly of his ex- 
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cellence and his talents. If she put aside, in a measure, the 
reserve and dignity which so distinguished her, when none but 
he and the loved inmates of Sunny side were by, it was certainly 
for no other reason than respect for his abilities and confidence 
in his virtue. His coming aroused no other emotion than that 
of friendliness, but his going never saw him lessened in her re- 
spect or admiration. 

It was not thus with Harry. Her presence was a fascination 
to him. It aroused all his powers — he could lead no half life, 
could think no half thoughts when she was by. In conversation 
with her, his powers were all aroused, and his words were never 
more eloquent or earnest than when she was near. 

When Helen Wise perceived this, she did not imagine the 
depth of Harry's interest in her friend, though to any other than 
herself it had proclaimed itself in his exclamation — " Miss Saxe 
is certainly the most perfect work in creation ; she is transcen- 
dent — a perfect wonder to me, Helen." 

" She is all that and more, Harry," was the fervent response, 
and Helen looked upon her companion with a clear look, that 
he interpreted — " She knows and is satisfied with it, that I am 
now madly and irretrievably in love !" 

"Edwin's teacher is a real nobleman, and he is a genius, too 
— where did he come from, Helen ?" was Julia's exclamation, 
when Harry had left the house dne evening with more of hope- 
lessness and humility than had ever entered his heart before. 

There was a proud thrilling of Helen's soul as she replied, 
" his father was a common sailor, but he had a sort of pride in 
his fine boy, and gave him as much education as he could afford, 
which was just enough to prove a stimulant to such a lad. He 
persevered through all the difficulties which beset him. You see 
what he is, Julia — what he will be, it is not difficult to imagine." 

" That is noble ! he has a right to be proud. I think he is 
very proud, don't you ?" was the answering exclamation — and a 
faint color was perceptible on her cheek, which showed she felt 
her words. And Julia thought, as she uttered them, " Helen 
will believe I'm surely in love ! Heigho ! perhaps — hum — ^um." 

"She will rejoice, the angel," murmured Harry, when he 
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pondered on sweet words that rung in his ear through all one 
night — " she will be thankful that she kept so firm." 

" I wish that Helen knew what I am thinking of," thought 
Julia Saxe, in those same hours. "Thank Heaven, that I have 
yet faith enough left in man to — ^to — to love Harry Gray ?" 

And in those same still hours, Helen knelt and said, " Oh, 
Father in Heaven, give me light ! Let thy smile beam in that 
way I must tread — and give me strength to tread therein." 
And a light came out from Heaven, it glowed over a stern and 
iiigged path, but, as she looked upon the thorny way, Helen 
grew strong and calm, and she blessed God for the guidance. 

XX. 

They were together, one evening, alone, the scholar and the 
beauty. Helen was away in a sick chamber; for, during many 
days, poor Jamie had been very ill. He was now past all 
danger, but Helen rarely left him for a moment — indeed, with 
all his fondness for Julia, he would endure no other nurse but 
his sister. 

Harry had brought with him his sketch-book, according to 
promise, to show his drawings to the fair critic. They consisted 
mostly of scenery sketches, taken from many parts of the 
country through which he had travelled, chiefly on foot, during 
vacations ; of women, which certainly were ideals, for there was a 
glory and beauty not of earth imparted to them, and glorifying 
them, and of flowers. Among these, not the ideals, but paint- 
ings of real women, was a head of Helen Wise. It was finely 
executed, and true to the life. Separated from the deformed 
body, as it was, a casual acquaintance might not have recognised 
it — and even Julia was astonished when she observed the per- 
fect semblance, yet the surpassing beauty and grace in the shape 
of the noble head, and in the profile. 

" I must have this," she said, when she had exhausted her 
praise. I want it for a miniature. Will you give it to me !" 

Harry hesitated a moment, but then said — " Take all the rest, 
I cannot spare that. Miss Saxe," for he remembered when the 
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picture was taken, and what different thoughts were in his mind 
then — ^very different, indeed, were they from those which now 
made such tumult .in his heart. Julia raised her eyes, but they 
drooped before his gaze, and she began hurriedly to turn over 
the remaining papers. 

There was a picture of Niagara : under the exquisitely color- 
ed sketch Harry had written "Eternity." As he handed this 
to his companion, he said — 

" The sketch is worth all the rest — all, I mean, except that 
head of Helen. That, of course, surpasses the others inasmuch 
as humanity takes precedence of all insensate things. I could 
never paint another picture with such wild tumult of thought as 
oppressed me when this was made. I had but just come from 
* within the veil ' of Niagara, and my soul was drenched with 
the awful majesty of nature." 

"This artistic power you have is beautiful," responded Julia, 
"it is unrhymed poetry — ^an artist must be a poet." 

" Yes, necessarily ; though he is often only a silent poet. But 
Niagara chants its own divine hymns. They have no need of 
human interpretation — ^they do not admit it. Books cannot go 
out from that college. The student must himself stand in that 
divine presence in order to learn. *It is a subject on which 
words which approach the truth sound too like rhapsody to be 
spoken. You have been at Niagara ?" 

" Not as yet." 

" Then you cannot understand how 1 should have written 
Eternity underneath the picture. You should stand on the 
island that divides the two falls at a point where nearly all of 
each is visible. You should see the imchanging beauty, and 
hear the everlasting paean, to understand it. You will not know 
how much there is in life till you go there, but depend upon it, 
you will feel all your senses to be opened then anew, as though 
you had just entered, as it were, into life." 

" Yet so many speak of their disappointment at the falls. 
How can it be that people look so differently on such a scene % 
I do not comprehend it." 

" Don't look to see the waters gushing from the clouds, and 
I know you will not be disappointed. What new visions of 
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beauty you will have ! I almost envy you the first visit. One 
of the days that I was at Niagara, a strong wind swept the con- 
tinually rising incense-clouds far down the river, and I could 
only think, as I looked on the ghost-like procession, of the re- 
surrection of the Last Day. Troop after troop then came up 
from that roaring cavern beneath the precipice — the sun was 
high in the heavens, and it seemed the very power that pro- 
nounced eternal banishment upon them. As the day drew near 
its close, and the sun came nearer earth, it appeared as though 
the mighty monarch were drawing nigh to the other hosts of 
spirits, he called them up to his embrace and they were glori- 
fied. Oh ! it was like a vision of Judgment ! Then, the next 
morning, there was a most brilliant rainbow, springing from the 
dazzling whiteness of the American fall, and arching halfway 
across the great river. And then the harmony and sublimity of 
sound! Do not talk of disappointment and Niagara in one 
breath. Miss Saxe. You will wonder, when you see for your- 
self, that the words could ever have been jomed together. I'm 
sure the match wasn't made in Heaven." 

As he spoke so fervently, Harry turned another picture — ^he 
paused abruptly as he looked upon it, but in a moment mas- 
tered his embarrassment, 'and laid it before his companion. It 
was a likeness of herself — as perfect a semblance as could be 
imagined — it was named " Light." 

" You are partial to symbols," said Julia, as she cast her eyes 
upon it. " But you have erred in naming this. Let me sug- 
gest another name." 

" I would not change it for the world — ^your suggestion in 
this matter, pardon me, would be of very little worth." 

" But I insist — call it a weed, rather. If Niagara and disap- 
pointment must not be spoken together, neither shall this dese- 
cration be permitted. We both judge from knowledge ; have 
a care, or I shall call you an- enthusiast. Dr. Gray." 

" Any thing you will — but this is Light ; because light beams 
from it, speaks in it, lives with it ! Light ! light ! it is all we 
need in this world — and how little of it we have ! Oh, angel 
of light, if I tell you that I am in darkness, thick darkness if 
you do not smile upon me, will you feel any pity 1" 
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" Most assuredly I should deplore such a woful mishap — that 
is, if I could conceive of its reality. But I cannot — you speak 
of darkness when God's world is full of glory." 

" To the loving, yes — if the one who is all to them does not 
bring a cloud over the heaven to obscure the sun." 

" You believe in this sympathetic power — this ability of one 
person to affect the life-long happiness of another ?" 

" Yes, and you believe it, too ! You know it, lady ! Teach 
me to woo you that I shall not offend — I knew not how to 
speak." 

" Harry !" 

" I say teach me to speak as you would have a man speak 
who loves you devotedly, madly — ^who will be undone if you 
will not be all to him !" 

" Harry Gray !" 

" Yes — I, even I dare entreat — teach me — " 

He paused, he looked, in doubt, in astonishment. He saw 
her smile, saw her tears, and then he kissed her hands, and flung 
himself at her feet, and he too wept, for he was beside himself 
with joy. 

Not so had he sued for the love of Helen Wise. Not to this 
measure had he been moved when he asked her love ; not thus, 
in his gratitude, did he bow down before her and bless and al- 
most worship her ! 

True, indeed — " we know what we are, but not what we shall 
be.'' In the placid, tranquil, diligent, retiring scholar, who had 
dreamed that such a pent-up fountain of passion existed ! He 
himself, till he knew Julia Saxe, did not suspect it — ^but how it 
did burst into glowing life that blessed day when she promised 
to be his ! 



zxi. 

When Julia told Helen of her betrothal, a sudden surprise 
might have been betrayed by her listener. Schooled as she was 
in trial, Helen Wise had not yet acquired positive control over 
the emotions of her heart, or the featurers of her face — and 
though she had altogether put away every thought of Harry 
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save as a friend, it was no trifling thing for her to hear that he 
had so soon wooed another, and that Julia was his promised 
bride. It was no little thing for her to say so tenderly as she 
did — " God bless you." It was no little matter for her to stand 
up in her weakness, with but Jamie and Edwin for her own, 
and that dark phantom of future wretchedness before her. But 
she did so, without paling, without trembling, without tears ; 
though a fiercer struggle never went on for a few moments in 
any woman's breast. 

Afterwards the time came 'when she could think, and Helen 
had not then one hard thought of Harry Gray. The surprise 
she really felt gave way to earnest joy, for she loved him too 
sincerely not to rejoice in the rich treasure he had gained. Her 
love for Harry was still as great as — Julia's ! Yet she could 
cherish it without sin, though she and he were both bound now 
by other ties. Individual and intense that love was, but it was 
such as an angel might have cherished — and she never had for 
him any other. 

Julia's intention of making the North her future home was 
now, of course, become a fixed one. New England, Harry's 
native home, must henceforth be her adopted country, and if 
its storms and snows were but symbols of their united fate, it 
seemed to the noble woman as still the best of all fortunes, be- 
cause it was to be shared with him. 

Until her marriage day, which was appointed the first day of 
June — that being the month of vacation — she continued to re- 
side with Helen. To have seen the busy, cheerful way in which 
Helen assisted in those preparations for marriage, none would 
have imagined all that had been in her heart. 

It was with infinite embarrassment, and real pain, that Harry 
Gray spoke to her of the change in his hopes, and in his plans. 
He did not speak a word on the subject, till she congratulated 
him upon his brilliant conquest, and wished him every blessing. 
And he wept while she did so, but her voice was firm, and her 
eyes undimmed by tears. Talk of heroism ! Could the voice 
of woman gather strength and courage to speak of woman's 
victories, her endurance, her sorrows, her genuine valor and 
courage, in moments when she sees the hope of her life fading 
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away, never, never, never to return again, it would speak of 
that to which the world would listen in an almost unbelieving 
wonder. 

In the beautiful parlor at Sunny side the bridal ceremony was 
performed. A bright and glorious morning it was on which 
to register a marriage vow, but to Helen it seemed, as she saw 
her two dearest friends on earth going from her in their joy, as 
though the heavens so intensely blue, so clear, were never be- 
fore so distant. 

Oh, our days of sorrow should be the cloudy, stormy, winter 
days, for the Spirit of Mercy seems then nearer and more ac- 
cessible. Nature in her gloom appears to sympathize with us 
in our trouble — there is no mocking voice in the moaning wind, 
no scornful laugh at our weakness and helplessness echoing 
through the dull and dreary clouds. 

xxn. 

The bridal party had hardly gone from Sunnyside, when a 
letter bearing a foreign post-mark was handed Helen, and she 
read therefrom as follows : — 

" To Miss Helen Wise : 

^^ Dear Madam — I have recently received, through your 
legal adviser, John Warner, a copy of your late father's will, in 
which I find he has made good the promise given me when I 
was a youth under his protection ; you were an infant then. In 
the thought and hope that this agreement might be carried out 
when you were of age, I have never sought another companion, 
in what has at times seemed to me a very lonely pilgrimage. 
I remember your mother, beautiful and gentle, and always most 
kind — I long to know the daughter, whom I am sure she loved 
so well. I shall sail fi'om Liverpool for Boston in a short time. 
I scarcely need say to you that my return is hastened by the 
receipt of the letter above mentioned. Please speak kindly of 
me to your brothers, and believe me, dear madam, 

" Yours, with sincere respect, 

"Alfred Lord." 
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That it was not ignorance which prompted this cruelly civil 
note, Helen was well aware. If, therefore, she flung it from 
her, and trampled it, and for that day at least forgot all things 
save her own miserable prospects, would you wonder 1 Or, if 
she wept alone, and hid herself from all human beings, that 
none might see or guess her sorrow, would that have been a 
strange procedure? Yet she did not this. She folded the 
letter, she laid it away, she conversed calmly with the visitors 
who came that day to the mansion, and then at twilight went 
with her brothers to the river a fishing. 

.And at night when Jamie slept, and Edwin read with her, 
she listened attentively to him ; but when she was at last alone, 
she surely gave up then ? She could not any longer have exer- 
cised control over herself? Ay, but she did, my reader. She 
prayed as she was wont — she slept through all the night, and 
the morning saw her as composed as ever. You will think, 
then, that she was cold-hearted ; resigned, because she had no 
spirit to be otherwise. It was so ; resigned, because she had no 
spirit to be otherwise. She had wrestled, and won that peace of 
God which passes all understanding, and it was enough. 



ji 



XXIII. 



Enwm had already entered on his collegiate course, and in 
his mind had fully decided on his future profession — ^had, in- 
deed^ made his wish known to old Dr. Sympson, who was al- 
most as a father to him, of entering his office as a student as 
soon as he had graduated. Very frequently the youth founcl 
himself in the old physician's surgery, and an observer might 
have smiled or wondered to hear the gray-headed man entering 
into the dry details of his business, or lecturing the lad on the 
elements of his profession so earnestly. 

More than once, Edwin had driven out with the Doctor, 
making professional visits with him, and so it was nothing very 
wonderful that the chatty old man should one day make a tax 
on his young friend's time, by begging him to accompany him 
to Salem, to attend a patient there. Regularly for a week he 
had driven to that town, and it had become such a weary old 
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story, he said, that he wanted some one to speak with by the 
way. 

There was an unusually thoughtful expression in the Doctor's 
eyes, as he fixed them on Edwin, and made this simple request ; 
and the lad, who had listened with considerable interest to the 
account which his friend had given of the patient, gladly made 
ready for the drive. 

All the way to Salem the Doctor seemed to be in a most 
strange, unusual mood. Twice he began speaking with Edwin, 
but paused again abruptly as he had commenced — and finally, 
he drove on in silence, without further attempting a conversa- 
tion, to the lodging of his patient. 

Him they found in a much better condition than had been 
anticipated ; the fever was abated, the distressing pains in the 
head and limbs were passed — *nd his mind, which for several 
days had been delirious, was now quite calm and rational. He 
recognised the physician, and thanked him for his kind attendance, 
begging that he would now continue alone in his service. He was 
quite cheerfiil, and spoke pleasantly of his speedy recovery, and 
of the necessity he was under of continuing his journey soon 
as possible, for he was a stranger in a strange land. The Doc- 
tor remained for an hour with his patient, enlivening him with 
his cheerful conversation, and making all things comfortable 
about him, then promising to return the following day, he with- 
drew with Edwin. 

" It is one of the severest cases of that kind of fever I ever 
had," said he. when he turned his horse's head homewauds — and 
he proceeded to detail more fully to his attentive listener the 
state in which he found the patient at first, the medicines he 
had used, and the effect they had produced. 

But this loquacity did not last long — the greater part of the 
homeward drive was pursued in silence, till at last, as they 
came in sight of Sunnyside, the old man suddenly looked up, 
and full in Edwin's face, exclaiming — "I have discovered a 
secret, boy." 

The lad returned a surprised and questioning glance, which 
was at once answered with the abrupt and startling announce- 
ment — 
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" Your father is not dead. If he was ever a living man, he 
is sick at Salem now — him we have visited." 

The poor young fellow was struck dumb with astonishment 
as he heard this. He looked upon his informant, not with the 
glad, bright look of one who has heard joyous tidings, but in a 
bewildered, fixed amaze, to which the Docto^ immediately an- 
swered — " I heard it all from his own lips while he was delirious, 
else I should never have recognised him — now, since I have 
heard him speak of things which establish his identity, I know 
that it is he." 

It was to the boy a bitter, grievous, as well as most unan- 
ticipated announcement, reader. To find in that miserable, 
diseased wretch, a father ! The remembrance of all that 
David Wise had been as a parent in the days when he lived 
at Sunny side with his family, -was not pleasant to Edwin ; 
young as he was when the last separation had taken place be- 
tween them, the recollection of what he had been was most 
vivid still, and the bare mention of the father's name had 
aroused thoughts which the youth would much rather have left 
slumbering for ever. 

"Wait a moment," said Dr. Sympson, kindly, as Edwin 
was about to leap from the carriage, for they had reached his 
house. " Wait a moment. You must go to Salem again with 
me before you say a word of this to any human being. I may 
mistake — at all events, it is better to wait. Will you go again 
with me to-morrow ? I think it would be safe to speak with 
him then on the subject — ^if it does not seem to be, we can then 
wait longer." 

" I will," was the scarcely audible answer of the youth ; and 
he walked slowly towards his home. 

He went at once into his own apartment. He dared not 
look on Helen — he had no heart to devote the evening, as he 
was wont to do, to Jamie. But, imagine if he slept all night ! 
What an imspeakable relief it was to him when the daylight at 
last penetrated his room ! As that constant thought, his father 
living, pressed upon him, it took never for an instant a hue of 
joy. It was no gratification to think that he who had never 
been a fkther to his children, who had wilfully clouded the life 
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of his idolized sister with that binding injunction of marriage 
with a stranger — ^who had deserted his young children, leaving 
them in the care of others for good or ill, as it might chance, it 
was no joy to him to think of such a retum-^and no great 
marvel this ! Natural affection is by no means instinct. For a 
thinking mind there is no such thing as love for a tyrant — a 
hard, loveless, unsocial, expressive man, though he be a father ; 
there may be interest close and constant, there must be while 
the tie continues to exist ; whether this interest is of the most 
humiliating, bitter, peace-destroying kind, or, beyond all things, 
pleasant and sustaining, it must depend upon the human, active 
agency of spirit communing with spirit — ^the affection between 
parent and child is always intelligent, sentient — ^it is and must 
be of the heart and mind, and of no other character. 

XXIV. 

When Dr. Sympson, accompanied by Edwin, again saw his 
patient, he thought that it would be quite safe for him to con- . 
vince himself of that which he so much suspected. After his 
professional visit was over, he remained by the old man's bed- 
side, watching him quietly, for a few moments. At last he 
said — 

" Mr. Wise, I have brought Edwin to visit you." 

It was so simply said, that the sick man looked up, and was 
scarcely startled at hearing himself called by name. His gaze 
fixed a moment on Edwin, then his eyes closed, and he spoke, 
but so confusedly and low, that his words were undistidguish- 
able. 

" Mr. Wise," said the Doctor, again, " do you not remember 
Edwin, your son ? This is he. I have brought him from Sim- 
nyside to visit you." 

These words, slowly and distinctly enounced^ roused hiiii com- 
pletely — ^he sat up in the bed and fixed his bloodshot ^yes again 
on his son, and long and anxiously scanned his features. A 
mortal paleness overspread the youth's face as he met that 
gaze ; a hundred emotions were stru^litig in his breast, as he 
looked on that age^wom face — ^at last, mightily struggling with 

16 
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his own spirit, he murmured " Father," and the tears began to 
gather in his eyes. 

" Yes — ^it must be," was the answer to that word. " You 
are very like Emma. I did not think to see you so much 
grown. You are almost a man. How long the time has 
been !" 

" They told us you were dead, father," said Edwin. 

" Dead, dead !" exclaimed he. " Yes, I have been dead ! I 
died years ago. I'm not a living man — my soul is in the tor- 
ments of hell. Nothing can chain it ! Don't look at me so — 
away! I didn't come here to seek you — off — off!" He at- 
tempted, in the delirium that now possessed him, to leap from 
the bed, but the Doctor, who had attentively watched the 
change in his patient, was swifter than he, and prevented. 

The excitement and conflicting emotions aroused in the sick 
man brought on a relapse ; for a week little thought of his re- 
covery was entertained — ^but, at last, owing to the unremitted 
attention of those about him, the disease was conquered — ^but 
the patient was left weak as an infant. 

It was during his slow recovery that Edwin, who was become 
a constant watcher beside his bed, for the first time proposed 
his parent's removal to Sunnyside. But of this the old man 
would not hear a word. He expressed, however, now, and for 
the first time, a wish to see his other children. 

Helen, who had been acquainted with his most unlooked-for 
return to the living, had waited expectantly and anxiously for 
many reasons for this summons, and it was with a satisfaction 
that, after all, was greater than the painful thoughts which 
would suggest themselves, that she set out for Salem to visit 
him. 

Most strange it was— of his children, Jamie, the idiot-bom, 
was the only one who recognised his father in the sick man who 
awaited their coming. When, with his arm locked in the 
trembling Helen's, they went up to David Wise, and the poor 
girl, remembering that she was his child, bent over the ghost of 
a man and kissed him, the poor fellow's eyes fixed with wild 
and startled gaze upon the features of the fether ; a change 
came over his countenance, it lost its placid calmness, and TS/te^^ 
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and Lite, alone were visible. With wild and threatening ges- 
tures, and wrathful voice, he exclaimed against the invalid, until 
his watchful sister, who had not for years seen him so excited, 
led him gently away, and returned again alone to the sick 
chamber. 

" Helen, they tell me you are not married," was his saluta- 
tion, when she came once more and sat down beside him. 

" It is true, &ther," she replied. " We heard that you were 
not living ; when the will was opened, Mr. Warren made its 
contents known to — ^to the man they chiefly concerned. He 
was away tiien, and has not yet returned." 

" Was it your intention to marry him 1" 

" Yes ; for I could not bear that my mother's children^ her 
dear Jamie and Edwin, should be left to the care of a stranger. 
Poor Jamie, I could have done far more than that you required 
for his sake." 

" When is Alfred Lord coming back ?" 

" He wrote that he should come this month." 

" Then you can be married here, and I will see it done before 
I die," he said, in a tone that was almost exultant. 

" It's a great match for you, I couldn't do too much for Al- 
fred Lord, either ; though it's doing no great things to give him 
— you^ to be sure. He has rendered me great services — it was 
only just that I should through you give my property to him. 
I knew, of course, that you would comply with my desire." 

There was only a gentle inclination of the head in answer to 
this speech, for Helen could not trust herself to answer a word. 

" I was carried among the dead from the hospital in Naples," 
resumed the old man. " The cholera was raging there. The 
person I made my agent for transacting business matters, was 
also dead when I recovered. He had doubtless written your 
lawyer as directed. But I have written since — at least think I 
did — I meant it — ^perhaps the letter miscarried." 

" Father," said Helen, resolved, in spite of all he had said, 
to make one more appeal before she left him that day. " Fa- 
ther, must that will be carried into effect \ When vou recover, 
howwillitber 
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" I have set my heart on your marrying him. I shall not get 
well." 

" If your life is spared, dear father, and I cannot promise to 
be his wife, how will it be ?" 

" I tell you the marriage must go on — I have sworn it — and, 
besides, you would otherwise be left a beggar." 

Helen made no reply to this, she merely took his hand in 
hers an instant, and went from him without uttering a word ; 
but, if ever a beggar's life was coveted, it was by that daughter, 
as, joining her brothers, she returned home again. 

XXV. 

The second visit Helen made her father, was after a lapse of 
many days. 

Harry and Julia Gray had returned from their bridal tour — 
those four eventful weeks had been full of happy days for 
them, had opened to the vision of each such pure, bright depths 
of soul, as gave them confidence and perfect faith forever in 
each other. 

When Helen told her friend the story of her father's most 
unlooked for return, and his unalterable determination of re- 
maining in Salem while he lived, and of the unflinching wiU 
with which he pronounced her doom of marriage, Julia ex- 
pressed her determination of at once proceeding to see the old 
man. She would argue with him herself, she said, and she 
would make him die as a Christian man should, at peace, and 
in love with his children. 

Thus it was that Julia and Helen went alone one day to visit 
David Wise. 

When they went into his apartment they found him alone 
and sleeping, and they went softly back to the ante-chamber to 
wait till he should waken. 

They sate conversing there in an under tone, when suddenly 
Julia's voice was raised in a cry of terror. The old man had 
risen unheard, and before they were aware, he stood in the door- 
way, gazing, full upon them with those bright eyes, in which a 
serpent-like power of fascination lurked. Julia smiled at her 
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own cry, even as she uttered it, though, in truth, there was 
something terrific in the emaciated, wild appearance David 
Wise presented. 

He entered the room, after a moment's hesitation, and sat 
down directly facing Julia, looking upon her cautiously and 
earnestly, as though he were afraid of her. Soon he arose and 
drew nearer to her, while she, striving to shake off that dis- 
agreeable feeling which oppressed her, as she returned his gaze, 
endeavored to enter into conversation with him, but the old 
man would neither answer nor take his gaze from her. At last 
he seemed satisfied, and turning from the beautiful woman to 
his own poor child, he exclaimed with a horrid oath — 

" Tell me that woman's name ! " 

"Yes, papa," said Helen quickly. "Her name is, was, 
Julia Saxe — she is my very dearest friend." 

" Get out then — away with you — are you fiends that you 
come here to make me mad ?" 

" Why, we only came to visit you a little while, dear papa," 
said Helen, soothingly. 

" Do you want to kill me ?" he added, unmindful of her in- 
terruption. "Go off, I say! you — you — what are you here 
for ? Did I ever seek you out ? Did I ever claim you T' — 
pointing to Julia — " for my child ? Tell me, did your mother 
send you here ?" 

" My mother is an angel in heaven," was the answer made to 
this outbreak. 

" Well, I tell you — I will tell you ! — ^hush ! there — ^I'm going 
to swear it. I say, I swear it. Does it content you to know 
that? She was my wife once, and there was you, and the 
other she called Anna. It was twenty years ago I came from 
there, and if I left her to marry another woman, poor fool she 
was indeed to marry me — wasn't it enough that I did iti 
Haven't I been paid for it over a hundred times f 

Poor creature! he was speaking to dumb witnesses and 
listeners. To that shamefiil confession of sin, wrung from a 
tortured conscience, they could make no answer. Though con- 
viction of the truth of his declaration flashed like lightning upon 
them — though to Helen the mystery of that portrait of thft 
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mother of — her sister was now made clear as by a lightning 
flash — though to Julia the deep grief that had bowed her 
beautiful mother, after years of suffering, to the grave, was aU 
explained; it was to neither of them a moment of rejoicing, 
when they knew that the fond name by which they had loved 
to call each other, was indeed a name that they were entitled 
to use. They could have wept their lives away as they 
hearkened to the acknowledgment of guilt which that white- 
haired man, standing on the verge of the grave, found himself 
compelled to make to his innocent, guileless children. 

They left him that day quite forgetful of the object of their 
visit, and without speaking, without a parting embrace ; utterly 
voiceless they returned to their homes ; but when they parted, 
Julia clasped the little trembling form of Helen in her arms for 
one moment, whispering, " Nelly, my own dear, sweet sister, 
kiss me once more ;" and they separated, bearing each other's 
kisses with them ; separated in sorrow, but in love as deep as 
that sorrow, to keep that secret with them to their dying day 
— to bear it with them to the grave ! 

XXVI. 

On the morning of the next day, when Helen entered James' 
room, as was her custom, to awaken him, she was startled and 
alarmed to find it vacant, for it was some time before his usual 
hour of waking. Turning to the screened corner where his bed 
stood, she saw that it had not been at all used in the night ; 
yet was Helen sure that she had seen him go into his chamber 
when she went to her own. "What could it mean ? Nothing 
of the kind had ever occurred before — ^no infant was ever 
guarded with more watchful, constant care than Jamie Wise 
had been, by the sister who was as a mother to him. What 
could this strange and most unusual occurrence mean ? 

Through the house and the gardens and the grove Helen 
went, at first alone, and then with the rest of the alarmed 
household, but she found no trace of him. Then they began a 
search for him through the town, while Helen awaited the 
result of their seeking in a state of agonized suspense inde- 
scribable. 
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Let us look into the silence and the shadow of the awful 
night that had passed. 

Jamie had, as Helen felt persuaded, gone to his room a little 
time before she retired, but, buried in her own thoughts, she 
had forgotten to see if he slept, ere she herself closed her eyes 
in slumbering. 

When all was still at Sunnyside, the idiot boy went out with 
stealthy step from his chamber, and through the house unheard. 
He was armed, and mounted on the fleet horse which a neigh- 
bor had turned out to pasture, in little time, and away he went 
with lightning speed, on that road which he had once before 
taken, when he went with Helen and Edwin on a visit, which 
had haunted him ever since it was made. 

It was nidnight; night without a visible star, when Jamie 
reached the house he sought in Salem. As he approached the 
dwelling on foot, a man came from thence — a person who had 
been staying with the invalid till that late hour. The boy saw 
him close the door, and a moment after, with a short, bitter 
laugh, his hand was laid upon the lock, his feet were on the 
stairs, and he stood alone in the room with his father ! 

The physician, or whoever the person was, had remained with 
the invalid till he slept. Had his first-bom son come to main- 
tain like watch? 

If the aged slumberer had awakened, then, he had seen a youth- 
ful form bend close above him, had felt the warm, quick breath 
of Jamie on his cheek — had seen two brilliant, savage eyes 
fij^ed, peering through the night-gloom, upon him! Had he 
listened, his e&i would have caught the repeated, low, and half^ 
demoniac laugh. There ! — there ! if his eyes had just opened, 
then, they would have seen the uplifted hand of the once idolized 
boy hovering, only for a moment, over his devoted head. 

But — the poor old man, he did not waken, did not hear — he 
knew nothing of it. His life went out, when the small, slender 
hands, which Helen had oft-times clasped in her own, wound 
round his neck ! There was only a momentary resistance, then 
all was over. 

When the morning came, they who had the sick man in their 
charge, found that their aid was no longer to be sought — ^for 
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none w6re needed then to guard and nurse old David Wise. 
The idiot son had usurped their place — they found him chuckling 
in joy by the bedside of his murdered father. 

It was near noonday before the tidings of this dreadful tragedy 
reached Sunnyside ; and it was poor Edwin's lot to speak of 
the awful facts to Helen. When she saw him coming home, at 
last, she went out to meet him, for her heart was breaking with 
fear for Jamie. The brother and sister met, but neither spoke. 
There was something in the troubled, wretched expression of 
Edwin's eyes, as he looked on her, that choked the words Helen 
would fain have spoken, in their utterance. When they had 
entered the house again, Edwin, vainly striving to speak, calmly, 

said — 

" Helen, could you bear it, if you knew that you were never 
to see our poor, dear Jamie, again 1" 

" Tell me ! what is it 1" she answered, with such earnestness 
that it had sounded in any but Helen Wise, a harsh command, 
"My Jamie, is he deadi speak, Edwin." 

" He is not dead ; but they have removed him to another 
place. They think it better that he should live now in an 
asylum where such poor unfortunates are cared for, dear Helen." 

" How dared they do it?" was the angry exclamation, forced, 
in bitter anguish, from lips which, till that day, had never utter- 
ed a word in wrath. " Is this your work, Edwin ?" 

" No ! no ! Helen, I have had nothing to do with it. I knew 
nothing of it," was the mild answer. " You wrong me by the 
thought ; he was out, last night, and the doctor found him, and 
said that it was not safe he should be left free any longer." 

" It is the first time he was ever out so ! I've made him my 
care since he was a child ! Edwin, I had the best and only right 
to take charge of him — ^no one on earth had such a right. How 
many years have I labored to save him from this fete. I must 
have him back again." 

" Have they told you of our father, to-day ?" asked Edwin, 
anxious, at any cost, to change the current of her thoughts. 

" No," was the answer, and Helen looked, inquiringly, in her 
brother's face, for the solemn tone of his voice told her had he 
yet more to say. 
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"Dear Helen, he is dead." 

"God's will be done," she calmly answered; and, shortly- 
after, she added, " he must be brought home for burial, Edwin." 

" Yes," was the choked utterance, and the boy turned from 
Helen ; he could not tell her all. 

Helen Wise never saw her Jamie again. It was from Julia's 
lips, in after days, that she learned the dreadful story of his un- 
conquerable hate for the father who had senselessly and brutishly 
sought to govern him years before, and when she heard that, 
she dared not make one single plea that he might be given back 
to her fond keeping. Her work with him she now knew was 
over ; oh, what a work it had been ! but if the prayers which 
bore his dear name, and the thoughts which held him in faithftil 
remembrance, if the tears she shed, if the love, which, till her 
death-day, she kept for him, might be spoken in my words, an 
affection, such as only the heart of a woman can bear, would be 
revealed ; and you would wonder but to hear of it ! 

The afternoon on which her father's death was made known 
to Helen, a hearse, followed by two mourning carriages, was 
driven up to the avenue of Sunnyside, and Helen and Edwin 
Wise met their parent on his final return, in the great hall of 
the silent mansion. He came voiceless and sightless now — there 
was no uttered word of welcome — few tears — very little lamen- 
tation, and the grave closed over him and his sins. His children 
prayed to God, but not for strength to bear his loss. They 
needed not that, other griefs and fears pressed too heavily upon 
them to admit of lamentation over the clay that was now re- 
turned to its nobler dust. For Helen there was yet a future on 
earth — dark, cheerless, and dreadful. The thought of it was 
what made her droop so wearily when she stood by the grave 
of David Wise, listening to the burial service for the dead ; and 
the remembrance of the injustice of the lifeless man ; oh, was 
it not most mournful, was that which lingered longest after his 
ftineral day! , 

xxvn. 

July, August, and September passed, and Alfred Lord had 
not yet made his appearance at , to daim his promised 

15» 
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bride ; but the idea of his probable coming had ceased to trouble 
Helen Wise. 

As time passed on, and she gained power to survey her own 
position from every point of view, it seemed nothing to her if 
Sunnyside did fall to the appointed bridegroom. For Edwin, 
there was now no manner of reason to fear — for herself, no 
cause to hope. Jamie was gone beyond her care forever. The 
sweetest dream of woman had passed even as she dreamed it. 
Now the world, the wide world, was all alike to her. Since the 
child of her care was hers no longer, she was fully resolved to 
resign all claim to her old, beautiful home, the moment Alfred 
Lord appeared. Edwin would, very soon, with his fine abilities, 
be able to care for himself; and she, at the worst, among 
strangers, and in obscurity, there was no danger, could provide 
for her own few wants. So was her spirit calm. 

On the first of October, another letter from Mr. Lord reach- 
ed Helen ; it was post-marked New York ! The letter was 
opened without the least emotion, for her mind was so quiet 
now in its resolves, that all the powers of earth could not have 
shaken it. Therefore it was that she read with perfect calmness : 

" I have heard so much, since my recent arrival in New York, 
from one whom you do not number among your personal friends, 
of the true heroism of your nature, that glad and proud as I 
should be to call you my wife, I have determined not to do so 
without I can win your full, unbiased consent. Will you permit 
me to visit you for the purpose of making an acquaintance, 
which, in any event, I shall be proud to have formed 1 

" Alfred Lord." 

To this letter, Helen thus immediately replied : 

" I thank you for the courtesy with which you have written 
me; I would earnestly beg you to maintain your charitable 
and most honorable resolution. The property which my father 
left you, unconditionally, I am ready, at any moment, to resign 
in your favor ; but, if you value your own self-respect, and my 
respect and life-long gratitude, acquaint me with your decision 
by letter, and do not come hither until I am gone. 

" Helen Wise." 
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There came an unlooked-for answer to this letter, in the shape 
of a legal document, transferring Sunnyside unreservedly to 
Helen and Edwin Wise, and this was the manly greeting that 
came with it : 

" Heaven has blest my life of labor, and I cannot take from 
the orphan that to which God has given me no title. Your 
father was, as he has told me, vastly indebted to my father 
years ago ; he cancelled that debt in his kindness and care when 
I was a penniless orphan. I remember him with gratitude, and 
I have far too much regard for his children to ever wilfully cause 
them an instant's pain. May He, from whom all blessings 
come, bless you, my friends. 

" Alfred Lord." 

" To Helen and Edwin Wise." 

That man did well in this — that is, he did his duty. But peo- 
ple, in his day, made too much of the act of justice, they mag- 
nified his generous deed, and, in the glory of it, forgot the sim- 
ple merit of the case. Alas, for human nature ! 



XXVIII. 

Helen Wise lived long after the trial-times of her life were 
over. She lived to see the brown hair silvering on the temples 
of the lover of her youth — ^to see the children who bore his 
name growing up the honor and the beauty of his house. She 
lived to see her Edwin high in the ranks of his useful and honor- 
able profession, while he sought no other hearth or companion- 
ship than that she had made so pleasant and so cheerful. And, 
gh, for still in those calm days, the grief, though chasten- 
ed, was mingled sometimes with the quiet joy, she lived to 
receive another, the most precious of the dead, back to her 
heart again, to give her Jamie a funeral and a burial place. 
Long before she passed from earth he died — and, long before 
she sought the heavenly home, there was another death for which 
Helen wept, that of the Withered Fig Tree ; the emblem of 
her blighted life, her blighted heart — ^the symbol of her spiritual 
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power, that could conquer defonnity and weakness — that coold 
spread beauty over desolation— that could, from ita crushed 
bosom, send out loveliness of life, pure sympathy, and beautifiil 
■tr^igth. 
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THE SEXTON OF THE OLD BRICK CHURCH. 

It seemed to me the strangest thing in the world when some 
one suggested, " he is growing old." The idea of age, with its 
concomitants, such as come naturally upon a mortal, when 
many years have gone over him — age with lameness, deafness, 
blindness, would not associate with him, the careful, steadfast 
creature, whom we had always called old. It did not appear a 
natural suggestion, that his slow step, as he moved through 
galleries and aisles, across the chancel, and up the pulpit stairs, 
could ever be occasioned by anything but reverence ; that the 
long lines and wrinkles in his face should stand in people's eyes 
the token of aught but a habitual, natural expression of solenm 
thought; that the heavy, downward sweeping of his eyelid, 
should tell of the weariness of nature, rather than the awe of 
one who was a doorkeeper in the house of God. 

Yet when one said to me " our friend is growing old," I saw 
at once, and really for the first time, that the years which for 
him had gone on so quietly, had after all left their mark on 
him, and straightway I fell to wondering, if he had grown old 
as other people do, if as he mounts up day after day, and night 
after night, to the high belfry of the old Brick Church — ^if, as Sab- 
bath after Sabbath he moves with ghost-like solemnity andnoise- 
lessness about the sanctuary, any more of weariness could be 
perceptible in his movements, or in himself in the performance 
of these lowly services, than there was twenty years ago % 

Old man indeed ! as a school-child he is associated with my 
very earliest recollections. I cannot call to mind the time 
when he was dissociated in thought, with the dread and the 
penalty of being " late." How often has he befriended us poor 
laggards ! I make no extra tax on memory when I would recall 
the brown and wrinkled visage, as it used to look when it 
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would relax into a kind and gracious smile, as we came panting 
up the street (criminal lingerers over fairy books, and around 
play-houses,) and petitioned him, as only children can, to wait 
just one moment before he rung the bell, starting on as we 
asked it at a break-neck speed, and reaching the school-room 
gate (even his mercifulness could not in conscience delay an 
instant longer,) just as the " iron tongue" proclaimed that it 
was nine o'clock. Many a time I warrant might complaints 
lodged against luckless watchmakers in the thoughts of time 
keepers, have fallen with more justice on him, in whose heart 
was a more than woman-tenderness for the young children. 
For more than this did we count him in an especial manner 
worthy of our blessing. The welcome twelve o'clock ! no awe 
or fear for teachers could stifle our glad hearts when he told us 
— for it always seemed as though the old man did work for us 
particularly — that the time to forget all we had learned that 
morning, was come ! 

We had no town clock in those days, and the children of now 
can hardly cherish such a lively thought as we, or be bound by 
such a tie as ours to the sexton of the old Brick Church. We 
had no railroad, with its whistling, ringing engines, then; no 
district schools with bells — and the sole public chronicler of 
time in our village, spoke from that fish-crowned belfry. 

The sexton and the church seemed then, and until lately I 
may say, one and indivisible in thought. I cannot for the life 
of me so associate them now. Improvement may tear down, 
and build up, and renovate with brick and mortar, but it cannot 
lay its bands on the human — ^it could not at least in this in- 
stance, without desecrating it, without committing sacrilege! 
The old church, with its formal, high, square ceiling, its elevated 
pulpit, with the antiquated lamps, its choir, oniamented only 
with a great bask base viol, and its chancel with a stove — ah ! 
you should see it now with its granite paper hangings, its grace- 
fully arched ceilings, its sky-light, and the splendid chandeliers, 
the pulpit with its luxurious sofa and velvet hangings, (no 
" blue "-light lingers round them !) the gilded Bible, the Brussels 
covered stairs, the glittering white paint, the glorious organ, 
(shade of Roger Williams !) and the rich and soft aisle-carpet- 
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ing ! They haye indeed beautified His temple ; but I wonder 
if it seems home-like to the old man, who was an official in the 
church when it was young and poor ? It may be that he is 
quite equal to the progress of 

"The wondrous, wondrous age," 
but I wonder if, as he treads about those courts, he feels really, 
in the same sense as of old, part and parcel of the building 1 I 
wonder if, as he lights the gilded chandeliers and pulpit-lamps 
with their pendant glasses, which chime so musically in the 
touch of his rough hand, (they are scarcely equal to the dealing 
with such finery,) he does not look about and sigh for the old 
simple temple, wherein the tables of money-changers stood not ! 
I wonder if, as he looks down from his seat upon the gaily robed 
audience, he does not sigh for those devout ones who used to 
gather there to worship Heaven, for those who used to pray for 
him before he was converted, who hailed him on that happy 
day as their Christian friend and brother. I wonder if, as his 
eyes move about and fix on us who were children but yester- 
day, (so it must seem to him,) taking the places of the vanished 
sires and fathers of the Church, he does not sigh heavily for the 
days that are gone ! 

I remember when a pillar (figuratively speaking) of the old 
Brick Church gave way — it fell — it could bear its part no longer. 
Never before was seen such gentleness in the old man's bearing 
as he walked about the temple on that sad, sad day ; never did 
grief speak more loudly even in sobbing voices or in tear-filled 
eyes, than that day, in the increased paleness and meekness of 
the old sexton, as he moved about so noiselessly. His hands 
trembled when he arranged the Bible and hymn-book in their 
places for the pastor's use, and when he tolled that funeral bell 
there was a sob in every tone that he rung out from the iron — 
it was as the audible and mournful beating of his own heart, 
and we knew how every stroke as it rang through the bereaved 
and sorrowing village, echoed back heavily in his inmost soul. 
Full many a time has he tolled that loud-voiced, powerful bell, 
over those who, from long association, were dear as brother or 
as child to him ; but never was his voice so faint with grie^ his 
form so bowed with sorrow, as on thaf day'wliea the loved one 
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of the church was carried out from the midst of the mourning 
congregation for burial. 

There is somewhat of the real spirit of Christianity in the 
alternate ringing of village church bells on a Sabbath ; when 
those who worship diversely are content to receive one common 
call, " come unto me." In the deferential waiting which I have 
observed in his manner, when standing by the old man in the 
belfiy, as, his work for the moment done, he paused solemnly, 
till the sexton of another church had spoken to the people, I 
saw another working of his kind and noble heart. God bless 
him ! if he loves his own church and his own people beyond all 
other, there is a worse form of bigotry on earth than that, and 
he is willing that all mankind should love their own, as he 
does his. 

The dear old man ! his hair grows grayer every day, and his 
poor, patched garments tell that he has labored, and grown not 
rich in the service. Not rich — ^but the Lord has blessed him. 
Fair young daughters who know how to labor and ease his 
daily tasks, and sons — may they prove worthy of their sire ! 
— are growing up about him. He goes about in coarse and 
homely garments ; the riches, the fashion, ay, and the pride of 
those he calls together to worship in the old Brick Church, have 
fallen not on him — and never till he dies, and another — may it 
be no careless and unskilful hand ! — shall knell his departure 
will he be clothed in beautiful apparel, and his brown face lose 
its fiirrowed proof of care ! 

I have often wondered when he stands up there alone in the 
high belfry in the lonely nights, whether he ever thinks of the 
time when he, who has so often roused the slumbering, shall 
himself sleep, and another hand rest on the knotted rope, and 
tell the people of the flight of time. And when I have thus 
wondered, the thought has come to me that from no elevation 
in this life, not from throne or pulpit could a soul ascend more 
readily or freely to its true home, than his, who " up aloft" 
there, has in patience and humility proclaimed Time's thrilling 
messages — who from his wind-shaken tower, has told, not of 
the flight of time alonC) but much from his own brave heart's 
history. 
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" Methinks 
This word of love is fit for all the world, 
And that for gentle hearts another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns.^' 



It was a clear, calm night. Brightly shone the innumerable 
stars : the fixed orbs of giant magnitude, the little twinkling 
points of light, the glorious constellations — in their imperial 
beauty stood they, gazing upon the mysterious face of darkness 
— a clear, calm, terribly cold night. 

Winter had not as yet fairly set in. There had been no 
snow, but it was very late in the autumn, and the grass, and 
the flowering shrubs and trees, looked as though they had each 
and all felt the cruel breath of the Destroyer, as he pronounced 
the doom upon them. 

People rubbed their hands, and talked with quivering lips of 
the hard winter coming, as they hastened, in the increasing 
shadows of the night, to their homes. The children, warmed 
and gladdened by the bright fires that were kindled on the 
hearth-stones, romped and frolicked, and prophesied, with know- 
ing looks, about snow-balling, sleigh-rides, skating, and all man- 
ner of fun. The young girls met together, and talked merrily 
of coming gaieties ; the old man wondered whether he should 
see another spring-time; and the poor crept to their beds at 
nightfall, glad to forget everything-— cold, hunger, and misery — 
in sleep. 

Midnight came. More and more brightly shone the stars — 
they glowed, they trembled, and smiled on one another. The 
cold became intense — ^in the deep sflence how strangely looked 
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the branches of the leafless trees ! how desolate the gardens 
and the forest — ^how very still the night did seem ! 

Close beside an humble cottage, under a huge bush of flower- 
ing-currant, had flourished all the autumn a tiny violet-root. 
And still, during the increasing cold of the latter days, the 
leaves had continued green and vigorous, and the flowers 
opened. 

There had been an arrival at the cottage that day. Late in 
the afternoon, a father and mother, with their child, had re- 
turned from long wandering in foreign lands. 

A student had watched their coming. In the mopiing, he 
had gathered a flower from that little root in their garden, and 
now, as he sat in the long hours of night, poring over his books, 
he kept the violet still beside him, in a vase which held the 
treasures of a green-house, and his eyes rested often on the pale 
blue modest flower. 

At nightfall, a youthful form had stood for a moment at the 
cottage-door, and the young invalid's eyes, which so eagerly 
sought all familiar things, at last rested on those still living 
flowers — flowers, where she had thought to find all dead, even 
as were those buds which once gave fair promise of glorious 
opening in her girl-heart ! Unmindful of the cold and damp- 
ness, she stepped from the house, and passed to the violet-root, 
and, gathering all the flowers but one, she placed them in her 
hair, and then hastened with a shiver back to the cottage. 

In the fast-increasing cold, the leaves that were left bowed 
down close to the earth, and the delicate flowers crowning the 
pale, slender stem, trembled under the influence of the frost. 

The little chamber where Mary laid down to rest, was that 
which, from her childhood, had been set apart for her occupa- 
tion ; a pleasant room, endeared to her by a thousand joyful 
dreams dreamed within its shade — solemnized to her, also, by 
that terrible wakening to son^ow which she had known. 

She reclined now on her bed in the silentness, the darkness ; 
but she rested not, she slept not. The young girl's eyes, fixed 
on the far-ofl" stars, on the glorious heavens, her thoughts wan- 
dered wild and free, but her body was circled by the arm of 
Death. 
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She had not yet slept at all that night ; she had not slept for 
many nights. Winter was reigning in Mary's heart — it had 
long reigned there. She was remembering now, while others 
nestled in the arms of forgetfulness, those days that were gone, 
when she had looked with such trust and joy upon the years to 
be — how that she had longed for the slowly-unfolding future to 
develop itself fully, completely ! how she had wholly given 
herself to the fancies and the hopes of the untried. Alas ! she 
had reached, she had passed, too soon, that crisis of life which 
unfolds next to the expectant the season of winter — she had 
seen the gay flowers fading, the leaves withering, the glory of 
summer pass. And yet how young, how very young she was ! 

They who saw the shadow brooding over her, out of which 
she could not move, they who loved, who almost worship, 
ped her, the father and the mother, had in every manner 
sought, how vainly ! to stop the course of that disease which 
fastened upon her — they could not dispel the sorrow which had 
blighted her life. She, also, for a moment, desperately as they, 
had striven with her grief, but, now, in the cheerless autumn 
time, she was come back to her home, feeling that it would be 
easier there to die. 

Gazing from her couch out upon the " steadfast skies"- — think- 
ing on the past, and the to-come — the to-come of the dying ! 
Yet the thought of death and judgment terrified her not. Surely 
she would find mercy and heart's ease in the Heaven over which 
the merciful is king ! 

But suddenly, in the night's stillness, in the coldness and the 
darkness, she arose ; and steadfastly gazed, for an instant, up- 
ward, far upward, where a star shot from the zenith, down, down, 
to the very horizon. She fell back at the sight, her spirit sped 
away with that swift glory flash — Mary was dead! 

lu that moment, the student, also, stood beside his window. 
The fire in the grate had died away, the lamp was nearly ex- 
hausted ; wearied with his long-continued work, he had risen, 
and now, for an instant, stood looking upon the heavens. There 
was sadness and weariness in his heart. The little violet, and 
the travellers' return, had strangely affected him : for once he 
found not in his books the satisfaction which he sought : he felt 
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that another life than that of a plodding book-worm, might be 
led by him. His dreams, in the morning hour, were not plea- 
sant as he slept. They were solely of one whose love he had 
set at naught for the smiles of a sterner love ; of one whom he 
now thought of, as in the spring time of his life, when she was, 
all the world to him. And now that she was come again, and 
he should see her once more ! ah, he would bow before her as 
he once had, and she, who was ever so gentle, so loving, so good, 
would not spurn him : she would forget his forgetfulness, she 
would yet give to him that peace, that joy which he had never 
quaffed at the fountains of learning ! 

Up rose the sun, and people saw how the Black Frost was 
over the earth, binding all things in its hard, close, cold em- 
brace. Later in the morning, a little child, passing by the cot- 
tage, paused and peeped through the bars upon the violet-root. 
Yesternight, when she went home from school, she saw the 
flowers blooming there, the pale, blue, faint-hearted looking 
flowers — and now she remembered to look if they were there 
still. But though she looked long and steadfastly where the 
sunlight fell beneath the currant-bush, she could not see that she 
sought for ; so passing quietly through the gate, she stooped 
down where the violets had been, and felt the leaves, and knew 
that they were frozen ; and it was only by an effort that she 
kept back the fast-gathering tears, when she looked on the one 
flower Mary had left, and saw how it was drooped and dead. 

But a sadder sight, and one more full of meaning, was pre- 
sented in the pleasant chamber, whose window opened on the 
yard where the blossoming bushes grew. For there a woman 
bent over the bed whereon another frost-killed flower lay moan- 
ing in the bitterness of grief, the death of her one treasure ! 

Still later in the day, another mourner stood in that silent 
place, thinking of the meteor and the violet. It was the student, 
he who in remorse and anguish came, bemoaning the frost- 
blighted. Too late, too late, he came to tell his love — too late 
to crave forgiveness, too late to soothe the broken-hearted ! Now 
stood he himself in the valley of the shadow of wo. 

And the snow and the storms abounded. Winter was come! 
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The career of the prodigal received a sudden check ; his pur- 
pose was thwarted by a startling and peremptory call to his 
father's house, for old Gaspar Rewardin was about to die. 

Many years had gone by since summons or message of any 
kind had sought out the youth in the midst of his miserable 
ways ; it was long since a voice from within or without had 
spoken in warning ; long since a friendly hand had been out- 
stretched to prevent or to guide him. In his early youth, 
Lloyd Rewardin, more in the spirit of defiant pride than from 
real love of sin, had, in his doings, declared " evil to be good, 
and good evil," and the assertion once made, there was for him 
no probable returning — ^to all entreaty, to all remonstrance, to 
all warning, his reply was manifestly, not in words, but in 
deeds, " Nay, but I have chosen other gods, and after them 
will I go." 

His repeated transgressions and sins fell with the keenest 
force on the disappointed father's heart — fell, alas ! so often, in 
such quick, undeceiving succession, that the parent, long before 
his intercourse with Lloyd had come to an end, ceased, in bis 
utter despair, to look for any good thing to come from the life 
of that only, that erring, that still beloved child. 

Old Gaspar had sadly failed in his duty respecting the boy. 
Because it had been a hard task, one of the very hardest, to 
train a headstrong, passionate, selfish child in the paths of 
patience, love, and reverence, he abandoned the work — ^he was 
not indeed equal to the task, and the quick-witted son was not 
long in discovering and taking advantage of that. So, from 
early childhood, till be had put away ^1 dpldish things bat bb 
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evil heart, his violent temper, and his irreverence, Lloyd went 
on from bad to worse, making most shocking havoc of all his 
capabilities — wronging his moral nature, and endangering his 
physical life. 

When the summons came to him that led him back to his 
father's house, he had trodden apparently to the last extremity 
of sin — ^he stood at the last possible point, from which a return 
could be made. The tidings of his father's illness, and desire 
to look upon his son once more before he died, came to him 
late in the night ; a night which had been given to vile revelry, 
to drunken sports, and it was with fear and trembling that the 
son heard the call, with fear and trembling that he obeyed it. 
It was a thought awful, even to him, that his father had been 
waiting and longing for his coming, while he had been stifling 
and drowning the .thought of death, in the cup of folly. 

With a completely sobered, but most troubled mind, Lloyd 
Rewardin set out on that return. He dreaded to face sorrow, 
such as he knew he should find in his old home ; he was terrified 
at the idea of the final meeting, and the final parting with the 
dying ; and how could he look on the face of his mother ; she 
whom he had defied, insulted and wronged so unpardonably, a 
thousand times ? He could not call to his aid one strengthen- 
ing or supporting thought, he was nerveless, and wholly for- 
saken by all spirits, good and bad ; he was going alone to his 
father's house, to hold last council with the dying ! He would 
have neglected the call — disobeyed it, had he dared ; but he 
did not dare ; he had now no power but to go on, to receive, 
he knew not what ; perhaps, and reason told him it would be a 
gifl most meet, the curse of his fether, and the curse of God. 

He persevered in his journey till he entered the town which 
was his birth-place ; till he had passed even the portals of that 
house, from which he had gone forth, only not driven, by those 
on whom he had delighted to bring shame and sorrow. A 
change, strange and sudden as Sdul of Tarsus experienced, had 
come over the prodigal in the progress of his homeward jour- 
ney, but it was not so significant, not so decisive as that wMch 
made a Paul the Apostle, out of the great persecutor; for 
though the prodigal went with softened heart, and fuU of. 
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regret, seeking his father; he was not repentant to that degree 
which was needful in one who had so sinned, in order that full 
forgiveness might be his. 

It was true to the letter — old Gaspar Rewardin was dying. 
Not five minutes after his son entered the sick room, the father 
breathed his last. The dead man and Lloyd were together, in 
those last seconds, quite alone ; for the young man did not find 
his mother there, where he had thought to find her, watching 
and weeping over her husband. She had died, months before 
that day. 

Yearning with the deepest paternal affection over his erring 
child, Gaspar had in his will forgiven the dark, unholy past of 
the poor youth, and had left a more than ample proof of his 
forgiveness and confidence in the power of Lloyd to do good, 
in making him heir to nearly all his estate. He left also, in 
words' that could have come from no other than a heart broken 
with disappointment, and in entreaties that spoke of a hope 
that still remained to the last, what, if he would only allow it, 
might prove a richer bequest than all those lands and all that 
gold, to Lloyd Rewardin. 

The old man's mind wandered in his last hours — he did not 
recognise his son, when the young man stood by his bed. But 
the conscious, the living one, did not understand that. He had 
conjured up a harrowing scene of salutation and farewell ; and 
it did not enter his head, that his father was dying without 
knowing who stood there in such terror — such actual grief, 
waiting for a pardon and a blessing. When he caught the 
startled, wild look Gaspar turned on him, he thought it was a 
reproach for delay in coming; and when the old man said, 
" When I come again, I will tell you : I shall come, Lloyd," 
the youth fell weeping upon his knees, and, clasping the cold 
hands of the dead^ cried in an agony, which alas ! was not atone- 
ment, " Father, &ther, speak ! Do you know me ? — ^hvS, 
Lloyd ! Father ! forgive ! " The words which were shrieked 
so wildly found no answer : those fixed eyes could not see ; 
those hands could not lifb in Ideaoing^the spirit of Gaspar was 
not there to say, pardon I Dealii oidj nftf theire, and a greater 
than Death— God ! Aiidtt WMfijl|Ld^ 
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body of the suffering and the wronged, that the returned prod- 
igal had now to do. 

Lloyd Rewardin was the sole mourner at the fiineral — he 
alone was clad in funereal garments, when his father was laid in 
the vault, which was already consecrated to the dead by the 
body of the wife who had preceded him. That he stood an 
earnest and sincere mourner by the grave, none could doubt — 
not even the harshest and most indignant of those judges, who 
knew that the father and mother had gone each, gladly, from a 
world where their only child had made their name such a dis- 
graceful notoriety. 

The name of Lloyd Rewardin was taken on many a lip, that 
day ; but it was spoken with a sigh, and often with a curse ; 
and children were warned, and parents thought with trembling, 
when that name was syllabled. 

It became, after those first days of his return, a wonder with 
many, as to how long the solemn impressions made by death 
would remain with binding force on the mind of the prodigal : 
few expressed feith in even the reality of his grief — few would 
have trusted him, had he pledged his word to lead henceforth a 
reputable life — few gave him credence when. Sabbath after 
Sabbath, he went, with thoughtfiil look and sad, to the house of 
God ; and they who did give him credence were only women. 
Men, for the most part, had small faith in the outward show of 
good, in one whose ways had been evil continually. The 
humility and evident self-distrust, with which he endeavored to 
make acquaintance among his fether's old friends, would not 
assure them — the forbearance with which he heard, more than 
once, the personal, taunting expressions of children, which told 
him plainly what they had heard at home, could not convince. 
Cases too frequent were in the minds of those unbelievers of 
the transitory nature of sudden conversions. Excitement, they 
said, had produced a reaction* — then, that shame took the place 
of excitement, when that had died away ; and, when he ceased 
to be ashamed of his past, what would happen then 1 

It might have been excitement — ^it might have been chance, 
that tended, in a degree^ to produce the good result which really 
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was produced, by the death of the father, in the mind and life 
of the son ; but excitement and shame were not all. 

Thai might have continued influencing him, till the effects 
following his sudden abandonment of a dissolute life were over 
and done away ; but what was it that made him persevere in 
soberness, in morality, in Sabbath-keeping, in industry, in quiet, 
during the months that followed? What was' it that induced 
him to go on restoring the old place, which had, in a few years, 
become a " Castle Rackrent," to its original beauty 1 Where- 
fore did he remain there, lonely and solitary, wheir, ^very day, 
every hour, all about him must have recalled scenes, events, 
words, things, which, if he had any feeling or any consciousness, 
must have been remembered with agony ] 

Among women, I said, a gentler judgment was passed on the 
wanderer. Even among those who were aware of the whole of 
his career, there was charity for him ; and they had kind words 
and kinder hopes for him, when men passed hard sentence on 
his past, and even on his present. They rejoiced in the seeming 
repentance, if it was, indeed, no more ; for they thotight, per- 
haps the paths of peace may lure him yet — ^he may be led, if 
he will not of his own will go, in the ways. of duty. They gave 
all credence when his knees were bowed in prayer — they felt, 
who had seen tears falling from his eyes, that all must be well 
with him, if he could weep. Especially in one young heart, 
were such kind thoughts, and such good hopes, entertained for 
him. Yes, and in one old heart, too! May old Judge Paul 
and little Elsie have a rich reward, one day, for their staunch 
&ith in the intrinsic ability for good in human nature ! 

Judge Paul and Gaspar Rewardin had been acquaintance, 
neighbors, friends, for the last thirty years; and lus father's 
best-beloved and most honored companion, had been associated 
with many recollections of the earliest years of Lloyd's life. It 
was for tills reason that the young man at first shrunk, with 
nervous dread and apprehension, from making any advances to- 
wards resuming acquaintance with a man of such high probity, 
and almost stem morality, as Judge Paul was known to be : it 
was for this reason, too, that, as time passed on, the young man 
and the old became the best of friends. This happy state of 

16 
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affairs, for Eewardin, was brought about by an accident : it was 
maintained with more than common vigilance by both parties. 

Elsie Paul was the youngest of a large family of sons and 
daughters, which had grown up in excellence and beauty, under 
the fostering care and constant guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Judge. 
She was a pretty child, and intelligent — petted, but not quite 
spoiled ; yet a lighter rein had certainly been held over her than 
over any of the rest of the little mortals who had been trained 
at that fireside. Lovely and dear she was to all who had to do 
with her ; and it was her parents' constant prayer that she might 
live to be a blessing to herself and to others in the world. It 
was a noble prayer, and, every day that it was offered, it seemed 
as though an answer, in token of the existence of a prayer- 
hearing God, were given — her life was so bright, and she was 
such a joy to all. But none who made that prayer had dared 
to hope for such a full, such a glorious answer, as was given at 
last ; for, through the darling little Elsie, a soul was brought out 
from the torments ! 

That, notwithstanding all his confessions, something was yet 
kept back, which weighed heavily on his mind. Judge Paul had 
no manner of doubt, when he saw Lloyd Rewardin resolutely- 
persevering in performance of every duty, without finding peace. 
That he did not find peace, was evident enough in the very ex- 
pression of the young man's face — in the nervous zeal with 
which he kept himself constantly occupied in conversation with 
others, or in planning work for those in his employ, or in busy- 
ing himself with active labor. He was doing all he could, the 
Judge well knew, to preserve himself from some thought, some 
recollection, that was not merely grievous. As months went on, 
the discerning eyes of the old man saw that the trouble, whatever 
it was, did not remove itself, with the strenuous exertions Lloyd 
was continually making to live up to the full stature of man- 
hood ; he was struggling with some conviction all the while, 
which would press itself upon his mind— he was laboring under 
some delusion — or else was fighting still against God, through 
ignorance or willfully — ^in either case, to his misery. Certainly 
to his own misery, or he could not have grown so pale and 
haggard, so care-worn and desponding: certainly to his own 
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misery, for steadfast pursuance of duties is known, universally, 
to be productive of something besides nervous melancholy and 
habitual unrest. 

One night. Judge Paul and Lloyd Rewardin were conversing 
in the study, where the old man often pursued his professional 
avocations. Little Elsie was with them ; for, when her father 
was at home, his room was her chosen play-house. She had 
been remarkably quiet while the two men were conversing — 
had remained there, indeed, a whole hour without speaking ; 
and yet she was not asleep. 

Early in the evening the judge was called from the room ; he 
had no sooner closed the door after him, than the child arose, 
and, carrying her little chair with her, went and sat down close 
beside the guest, and then she said, " You've been talking about 
that funny dream-book; don't you think, Mr. Rewardin, / saw 
a ghost once !" 

" Possible !" was the answer, spoken as earnestly as Elsie 
could wish of a true believer. " Do tell me how it looked, and 
what it said to you." 

" Oh, it didn't say anything — ^but what a look it had ! it was 
just as white as snow — and it moved about just as if it had 
wings. Wouldn't it be funny, Mr. Rewardin, if we could move 
about so easy, just like spirits 1 oh, I wish we could P^ 

" Well, but what did you tell the ghost 1" was asked with an 
interest far from assumed. 

" I saw it after I was in bed — it was just as dark ! in the 
room — and I was all alone ; I shut up my eyes when I saw it, 
but it would keep moving about, and I couldn't help thinking, 
what if we donH see with our eyes after all ?" 

" Did the ghost frighten you ?" 

" No — ^it didn't frighten me — ^but it made me feel queer ; I 
held my breath, and then I thought I should have choked — only 
bad people see ghosts, nurse says ; but I should like to see that 
ghost again — I'd speak to it. Do you believe in houses being 
haunted, and in people being haimted, Mr. Rewardin f 

" Tell me first, do you 1" 

" Yes." 

« So do L" 
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" Oh, isn't that nice ! — ^then if we both believe in it, we can 
be haunted — ^but I should never sleep a wink in such a house, it 
would be such sport to watch the ghosts." 

"Why, Elsie, I never heard of a child before that wasn't 
afraid of ghosts — you talk of them as if they were playthings. 
Pray what would you do if you were haunted 1" 

" If the thinff troubled me, I'd get rid of it." 

" How." 

" Oh — I don't know, but I would get rid of it — I'd say my 
prayers ! and if it was a bad spirit that haunted me, it would 
go off; if it was good, it could not hurt, when I prayed." 

" But Elsie, what if it tormented you, though you prayed all 
the time f 

" Then I would look around me, and see if something were 
not to be driven away — ^if something were not to be done^ in 
order that /might drive the evil away !" exclaimed the earnest 
voice of the Judge, who had listened with all his heart to the 
eager questioning, the ardent zeal, with which his young friend 
was seeking to learn of the child. 

Lloyd stood up when he heard that answer, but his eyes did 
not shrink before the searching glance of the Judge; he went 
close up to him and said, in a low voice, " / have been a 
Haunted Man since I stood by that death-bed. Judge Paul. 
My father's spirit has been constantly with me, and about me, 
but it has been no kind, forgiving companion ! It has tormented 
me — it has repeated my father's dying words in my hearing, 
till the only wonder is, I am not a madman. I have fought 
that spirit — I will struggle with it in another way now. I am 
going at last to make reparation. Will you countenance me in 
seeking a bridal to which a sense of right, but no impulse of 
love, leads me 1 Will you give me your support, in approving 
a course which can bring peace, and peace alone, to two misera- 
ble mortals ?" 

" Yes — if duty leads you tJiat way, go ; and do not for a mo- 
ment delay." 

If repentance such as is productive of faith, and hope, and 
charity, in their noble significations, has aught to do with mak- 
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ing the happiness of mortals, then the future of an erring man 
and woman, who have taken the place of old Gaspar Eewardin 
and his wife in the world, will not be wholly miserable ; — if 
mutual forbearance, self-control, and a hearty desire to find vir- 
tues, where each found passions once, have aught to do with the 
real life of love, then that erring man and woman, inasmuch as 
they have pitied, will ere long love, even as " the angels appre- 
hend." But if they be not happy, if they be not loving here, 
they will at least hereafter be found worthy of both happiness 
and love. 

They may have found their cross of suffering in one another, 
but Lloyd at least is a haunted man no longer, and the wife who 
bears his name, is now certainly, nothing less than an honor to 
that name, and to the name of woman ! 
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GROUND BIRDS AND EAGLES. 
(inscribed to our youngest.) 



" God be with thee, my beloved I God be with thee I 

Else alone thon goest forth 

Thy face unto the North, 
Moor and pleasance, all around thee and beneath thee 

Looking equal in one snow V* — ^Miss Bakbett. 



How pleasant is the field that stretches over a hill-side, (in a 
village not a thousand miles either to the west or east of this,) 
where the blue and fragrant wild flowers blossomed once ! Blos- 
somed once ! oh, desecrating hand of utility ! the field is ploughed 
up now, and where the merry little children wandered, gathering 
favors at the generous hand of spring, in harvest-time the reapers 
may be seen, gathering in the heavy sheaves of "bearded 
grain." 

My dearest, how few of the haunts our childhood loved are 
there that have not undergone changes most wofiil to look 
upon ! The time-honored Arsenal hill — it looks less of a 
mountain than it did of yore — the pleasant grove, the healthfiil 
spring of fragrant sulphur — to all intents they are gone. True, 
the hill remains, in reality, in all its legitimate proportions — 
but the grove of forest trees is thinned by the hand of man — the 
pole-swing has disappeared — and the spring ! that too is broken 
— dried up. The old thorn-tree, near by, so often subject to my 
visitations in the autumn- time, when I was accompanied always 
by one, my dearest friend in childhood, that too is dead, and 
she, alas ! has also departed from the earth ! The sod which, 
for centuries had remained unbroken, even that has disappeared. 
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and — and — they have planted potatoes there ! Would it not 
be surprising if the disease failed to manifest itself in the fruits 
perfected in a soil, which should have remained consecrate for 
ever to the sports of little children 1 

Alack, my friend, and the brook ! It would be shameful 
neglect in me could I forget to make one moan over its decrepit 
old age. You remember how through the loveliest of valleys, 
of yore, it took its winding way — ^how every returning spring 
beheld it in full and mad career, intent on fertilizing all the 
neighboring fields with its superabundant waters. Now^ during 
the greater part of the year, it concentrates its languid force in 
two or three poor, forlorn, stagnant pools, in which neither the 
eye of man or beast can take delight ! 

But, hold ! my vagabond thoughts are strangely wandering 
from the Jield of contemplation I had chosen to occupy myself 
with to-day. Let us believe, you and I, (aged and worn-out 
veterans in the world's service, as we are, you know,) that we 
are young again ! We will fancy that we are children once 
more, and so stand as playmates with these little ones now on 
the green bank which overlooks so complacently the lovely lake 
and the graceful hills beyond. We will gather, ah, were it not 
only in imagination ! the star-shaped blue flowers, and the ge- 
ranium red ; we will come up close behind the group of young 
creatures gazing so intently into the depths of yonder bush, and 
hark en ! what is it they are discussing so earnestly ? 

" Hush, Allan, don't talk so loud ; you'll frighten the little 
birds !" 

" Poh ! they're only ground birds : what's the use of you 
girls making such a fuss 1 if they were eagles " 

And the boy who was holding the bush open for the accom- 
modation of the curious little gazers, let the branches go — they 
fell together again, and he turned away again in half scorn of 
his companions, one of whom knelt down in awed and breath- 
less delight, watching silently the birdlings who lay so helpless 
in their infancy there, in the beautiful shade. 

One by one the little folks, who had gratified their idle cu- 
riosity, (which, when the nest was first diacover^ raged to an 
alarming extent,) turned away, tmagjamj^^aimmmfjij^ of wild 
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flowers, until, at last. Amy Nelson was left quite alone. Soon 
the parent bird came back ; she had been gathering food for her 
young ones, and the little girl moved cautiously away, but not 
beyond seeing distance, and then sat down to watch the move- 
ments of the feathered family. 

And, as she waited there and watched, other thoughts, which 
sprung up from observance of the mutual affection of the 
mother and her brood, came into Amy's mind ; they spread a 
sadness over her young face, and filled her eyes with tears — ^for 
she was an orphan girl — a child gifted with no promising beauty 
or brilliant talents, such as would make her protectors proud of 
her, and her heart wanted confidence to expand and to clasp in 
a warm embrace those whose kindness chilled — whose counsel 
warped the unfoldings of her spirit. 

" Here Amy, I've brought you some flowers, with the rain 
drops of last night still on them, to pay for disturbing the 
birds," said Allan Eoss, suddenly interrupting her sad medita- 
tion, as he approached with deliberate measured step, which 
betokened the pride and conceit of the boy, and flung himself 
upon the grass beside her. 

" But what made you say * if they were only eagles,' Allan 1 
Did you ever see an eagle 1 they are great, strong birds, that 
don't want us to love them. The ground birds are a great deal 
prettier, I should think." 

" I never saw an eagle," answered the lad, "only in pictures. 
I know they can fly up higher than any bird, and they can look 
right in the face of the sun, too." 

"But then they don't seem so near the people. You can't 
see them so well, and they don't sing as sweetly as these birds. 
They have great big wings, and they scream and shriek, so I've 
read." 

" Well, well, you may love the ground birds. Amy, it's your 
nature to, I suppose; but I think you don't see how much 
greater eagles are — you can't reason of things." 

" Don't speak so, Allan. It sounds as though you were 
proud, and think you know everything. Greatest isn't always 
best, I'm sure ; and you can't say eagles are any better than 
these sweet little creatures." 
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" Why isn't greatest best 1 If a man is a great man, and 
people say he is, I should think that was better than for him to 
be an old drudge like Enos Brooks. You wouldn't call him 
very great, would you, though he's good enough 1" 

" It depends " 

" No, it don't depend on anything. I know very well what 
you'll say, just what father has a hundred times, that it's better 
to be what people call a good man than to be a great man." 

" But a good man is a great man, Allan, and great men ar'nt 
always good, you know that well enough." 

The boy laughed in reply, and held up his head, saying Amy 
would know more about such{Ahings some day, and so the young 
philosophers set out on their return home. 

Allan Eoss was the son of a man whose worldly goods were 
by no means superlatively abundant — the fortune which the fu- 
ture held in store for the boy must be won by his own exer- 
tions, and a brilliant one he was already determined it should 
be. 

The children who were his companions on this afternoon, 
of his introduction to the reader, were all poor — the scholars 
of a free school ; they had come out to enjoy a holiday in the 
woods and fields, and Allan had come with them, because he 
was at a loss to know what to do with himself during the long, 
dreamy hours of the day — and secondly, he knew that Amy 
Nelson would be there, and for some reason a sort of magnet 
seemed to have attached itself to her footsteps which had the 
power to draw him on. 

For certainly there was nothing in the mere gathering of 
flowers that could satisfy him — neither was there elsewhere any 
thing that seemed capacitated to satisfy him. " If they were 
eagles," were words expressive of a longing which had a deeper 
source than any who heard them, suspected ; they jarred un- 
pleasantly on the mind of Amy Nelson, but she was not yet 
learned in the lore of character, and could not therefore tell why 
Allan never seemed to take pleasure in anything that was merely 
beautiful, simple and pure. 

But that exclamation was the burden of his cry fh>m child- 
hood. '^ If I were jiidlit-*i;^'^m I oould only be Imii- 
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ored in the world !" It was this foolish ambitious aspiring 
which made his youth anxious and unhappy — ^his after years 
slavish ; which made him despise " the day of small things ;" 
which induced him to look with envy on all whom fortune had 
placed in better or more easy circumstances than himself. 

It was this spirit which, in later years, tempted him to rebel 
against the counsel of his wise father, who, perceiving what was 
in the son, and cherishing a strong desire for his happiness, 
strove to turn the bent of his aspiration, endeavoring to place 
in more alluring light the life of calm enjoyment and healthful 
labor, which in his sight was far preferable to a more conspicu- 
ous, but (as too often it proves) triore miserable and troublous 
station in the world. 

" It is not to any little, or humble, or inferior position of 
greatness to which I aspire," was the invariable reply. " I scorn 
the mediocre eminence which the great mass may with a little 
effort reach. And father, did I not feel quite assured that all I 
hope for I shall accomplish, I would at once obey you — or — 
make way with myself." 

And an energetic earnestness of voice and look always ac- 
companied such answer, which convinced the father that it was 
vain to argue with a will so headstrong and obstinate. Proud he 
was, we will not deny, of the great personal beauty and manly 
figure of his son — proud he was of the boy's talents also, but 
the old man was one of that small class of people who, holding 
that the lives of those who are bent upon attaining and holding 
power, lose in happiness, and contentment, and peace, what 
they gain in a so-called greatness, are content to remain un- 
known on the great stage of the world's action-^to exert per- 
sonal influence in the limited sphere they are bom in — one of 
those few intrinsically wise men, who, looking on the show of 
society as merely a vain show, find their life-happiness in fulfill- 
ing the duties devolving on them with unshrinking fidelity — 
honest, forgiving, benevolent toward humanity, and faithfully 
obedient and loving toward God. 

To such a man, the station, for which the son evidently 
longed, the power, to attain which, his thoughts, even in boy- 
hood aimed, was a sorrowful end of foolish ambition. To him 
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the show of paint, and the glitter of tinsel, seemed unworthy 
objects for which to strive ; and rather than Allan should in 
such an arena be esteemed a great man, he had much preferred 
that a private life should bear witness to his being irreproacha- 
bly good and honest. 

But the youth had a will, which, as he approached manhood, 
would not endure to be shackled. Scorning all rule himself, he 
aspired to rule others — scoffing at all attempts which others, 
wiser and older than himself, made to guide him, he would, had 
it been possible, have taken into his own hands the government 
of the universe ! 

And it was thus confident of success, but little skilled in the 
so difficult science of self-government, that Allan Eoss went into 
the world. His school education was in a most unfinished state, 
but his intellect was brilliant, and if he never exhibited patience 
in listening to the teachings of moral suasion, he had proved 
himself to be a patient student of human nature, for the not- 
easily deciphered pages of the minds of men had been atten- 
tively conned by him ; therefore he went into the world with a 
stock of such knowledge, unusual in one so young. 

Little Amy Nelson was, as has before been stated, an orphan 
girl. Very early in life she had been entrusted by a dying 
mother to the care of a distant relative, who had signified his 
desire to receive the helpless child into his own family. It so 
happened that this relative was a " well-to-do-in-the-world " sort 
of man, and his wife had a mind and heart which were evidently 
cast in the same mould with his own. But though they were 
regarded by their poorer neighbors as prosperous people, they 
were remarkably poor in spirit. Having on both sides, previous 
and subsequent to their marriage, devoted themselves to the 
accumulation of riches, they had finally, late in life, emerged 
from their labors, shorn of all wealth of intellect or heart, essen- 
tially vulgar people, destitute of much principle, filled with the 
low ambition to shine brighter stars than their neighbors in the 
social firmament. 

In her earliest years, Amy diligently shared in the labors of 
her friends, and was brought up in the belief that there was a 
superhuman value in gold and silver. But though educated in 
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this school, it does not follow that Amy became a convert to 
such absurd doctrines, though the escape from imbibing them 
might seem really little less than miraculous. 

An affectionate, generous-hearted girl she grew, cherishing a 
love for all the grand and beautiful in nature, and reverencing 
with a depth of religious earnestness, her protectors had not 
been able to comprehend, the Creator of all the earth. 

When she first sought her new home, Amy was a sincere and 
confiding child, and though the education she had received 
tended to make her a reserved and seemingly passionate wo- 
man, it had never succeeded in quite chilling the pure and ar- 
dent love her soul cherished for all things pure and beautiful. 
The ground-birds and the humblest field-fiowers, spoke to her a 
language that her soul had no difficulty in comprehending ; and 
they were treasured friends, ever welcomed with smiles of re- 
joicing, whose departure and absence were mourned over with 
a sorrow which was yet fraught with hope. 

With all her affection for simple, truthful things, was it not 
strange that when years had transformed Amy Nelson into a 
beautiful woman, she should cherish for a youth of so complex 
a nature as Allan Ross, a love deep and strong as life itself! 
Through all their childhood they were friends, and the strong 
minds of each in maturer years were sensible of a mutual at- 
traction. The one was all eageraess to teach — to arouse — to 
inspire with ambitious desire ; the other cherished an abiding 
hope to purify, and to truly exalt. They were friends the sin- 
cgrest, ay, more than that ; but Amy had sorrowed many a 
time over the fiery impetuosity of the wrongly ambitious youth ; 
and he had laughed, and too oflen in no pretence of scorn, at the 
pleadings and the simplicity of the gentle-hearted girl. 



Allan Ross was called one of the most popular young men of 
his county — a "rising man," one destined to make a figure 
among his compeers. 

But Amy Nelson was almost entirely unknown beyond the 
limits of her native village — known little there among the many, 
save as a very upright, proper, candid, and over-scrupulous girl^ 
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whose presence was most frequently considered a check on the 
sprits of revellers and the tongues of busy-bodies. But there 
was never a heart capable of stronger and more enduring 
affection than was hers ; and it was with a love surpassing the 
love of ordinary woman, that she regarded Allan. Not because 
he was esteemed by men a genius, did she treasure a thought of 
him in her heart of hearts — not because he had written a book 
which aroused the attention, the amazement, and the admiration 
of aged statesmen — not because he was sacrificing time, health, 
talents, and hope, to striving with his fellows for honor in the 
political arena ! For none of these. She saw deeper into his 
soul than even he had ever penetrated. Saw how he was wrong- 
ing, and had wronged, every day of his life, the spirit within 
him that was nobler than ambition — the spirit, which, from its 
height in the realms of purity, looked with scorn on the poor 
reward, popular applause — ^the mighty, but chained spirit, hu- 
man love. 

It had been a joy unutterable to her — might she have loosen- 
ed the bonds of the captive — might she have helped dethrone 
the power which had mastered heart and intellect. She saw 
what was by himself unheeded, that at every end attained, e^ery 
point reached, there was dissatisfaction felt, and a longing for 
nobler achievement. She saw to the end of life it would con- 
tinue so to be, if it were not in the power as well as the will of 
some hand to restrain him from striving for greatness in the 
world. Not because she saw in such striving anything degrading 
and sinful in itself; but Amy felt that for one constituted as was 
Allan Ross, it were infinitely better that he should never learn 
or attempt learning the game of politics. 

As well as he knew how to love anything, beside his grand 
idea of personal elevation and advancement, Allan loved Amy 
Nelson. And, as time passed on, this preferment increased, 
and the young man did not want the resolution to reveal this 
state of things to her — and I should make a very willful mis- 
statement if I said that Amy heard his declaration unmoved. 
Nay, reader, it was not so. For even when he whispered to her 
his proud prophetic visions of the future, she was a woman, and, 
for a moment, dazzled by the brilliant prospect unfolding before 
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him, she gave herself up to the delight of indulging with hini 
in his dreams ; when he vowed to her his life-long love, she was 
a loving woman, and would fain believe that love was, indeed, 
the passion paramount in his breast. 

But a day came when the glittering pageant of thought, and 
fancy, and hope, stood out in the broad sunlight, and she saw it 
all in its true proportions. Saw it with sorrow, and with eyes 
that were blinded with tears. Reason and conscience, and a 
sense of duty toward herself and toward him, aroused her, and 
half-confident, half-fearful of the effect of her own power, she 
resolved to plead with Allan that he would turn from the be- 
wildering, distracting path he had entered. 

Such hour of pleading was delayed. Filled with sorrowful 
foreboding, whenever the subject crossed her mind, she resolved 
again and again and again on speaking, until events, at last, 
transpired, which nerved her to her purpose, for they showed 
that if it were possible for her ever to speak effectually, that 
time was the present. And prayerfully the young girl prepared 
for a struggle, in whicli she knew his defeat would ensure his 
peace on earth, while it would remove, effectually, what was 
rearing itself in her mind, a strong barrier against their union. 

Flushed with a victory, to obtain which Amy felt, from all 
her past acquaintance with her lover, means which had in an- 
other case won his unqualified disapproval, had been used, 
Allan appeared, one night, before her, and when Amy heard 
him then boldly upholding a principle, which she knew to be 
morally wrong, she could no longer maintain silence. 

" You take a strangely confined view of the case, Allan," she 
said, mildly, " and with a professed statesman, or rather with 
one who is educating himself for such a position, should that be 
allowed ] You have opposed a measure, I am convinced, from 
all I know of you, solely because it has become a party ques- 
tion, which, I am very sure, were you to decide upon at another 
time, independent of party, you would uphold with all your 
might. Tell me, my friend, truly, have you regarded this ques- 
tion solely, or at all, in a moral light ?" 

" Your queries are quite too refined, too absurd. Amy ! Is a 
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man to be a political weathercock ? You, of all others, are wont 
to be an upholder of consistency.-" 

" And it is consistency which I uphold now. You are a moral 
man, Allan, and as such I want you to say why you have aided 
in the defeat of a measure which every christian, every freeman, 
should advocate. You make too much of politics, dear friend. 
You elevate them above their true position. You make what 
is only a means, an end-triumph. Is it not that which you and 
all your party men. seek chiefly for % Are you not bending 
your time and your energies, for the most part, to the attain- 
ment of trivial things 1 Is there happiness ever to be found in 
such constant excitement as your days and nights are sacrificed 
to ? I fear you are deceiving yourself — that you will find you 
have, when you reach the goal you seek !" 

" Nay, it is you who talk foolishly, who are deceived ! What 
science is there nobler than that of national government ? One 
cannot be expected to give up more than his whole time and 
himself for the good of the people, and a man should certainly 
not be called selfish, who is willing to so devote himself" 

" If it is really for their good, my friend, that he so devotes 
himself. If there be not behind that apparent cause, another 
far-reaching, undreamed of by the world, and perhaps scarcely 
defined to his own mind, a motive that is selfish in its nature, 
and in its every aspiration. In that case he is devoting himself 
— but whether for their interest or not, is quite another thing." 

" You reason like a woman, Amy. Are there to be no states- 
men ? Is there to be no machinery of government 1 Tinist 
me, one who has made politics his study, should be able to 
judge of the right and the wrong in such things. How would 
a nation's affairs be carried on if there were not some to earn- 
estly interest themselves about them ?" 

" Allan, there never will be found wanting in a nation, calm, 
and pure, and resolute souls, who, by education, by nature, and 
by habitual ^e^govemment, are prepared for any emergency — 
who stand on a foundation of principle, and reason, that is not 
to be shaken by the bolts of faction, who can battle for the right 
unflinchingly — who can stand unmoved by the jeers and the 
scoffing of partizans and demagogues. You seem never to have 
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calculated the strength of prejudices with the mass of mind — 
are you quite certain that they have never influenced yourself? 
At the early age, when you became a voter, do you think that 
it was with an entirely calm, unprejudiced mind you had decided 
upon all the manifold questions involved under the name, and 
head of one party f 

" Of the mass of men to whom your remarks seem to apply 
as well as to me, I am unable to judge. But, as for myself, I 
fancy that my eyes were open even at the age you speak of, 
that I was neither the idiot or the knave you seem to think one 
must be who votes on attaining his majority. I assure you. 
Amy, / had studied the principles and tenets of the opposing 
parties, before I advocated either." 

" I have only one thing more to say, Allan," said Amy, in a 
conciliatory tone of voice. " I know that T run the risk of dis- 
pleasing you still further than I already have — ^but say it I must, 
for my conscience reproaches me that I have kept silence so 
long. Every day you live, you are certainly making a still 
further and more desperate risk of your happiness, and I dare 
to warn you, for in this I can see clearer than it is possible for 
you — the public life on which you have embarked, will ship- 
wreck your peace in this life, if you continue to venture on its 
treacherous waters. I implore you, Allan, to turn now, before 
it is too late, to quieter paths ; they will, in the end, prove fer 
more satisfying. For your own sake chiefly, but for my sake, 
also, I entreat you to risk no more time and talent in this 
hazardous game. I do not present this wish to have you regard 
it merely as a vain woman's whim, that I may prove to myself 
I hold some little power or influence over you. Heaven knows, 
it is not that which has induced me to speak. Do not answer 
me now — wait and think on what I urge. You will think, 
Allan, will you not ? Nay, you shall not tell me now !" 

He arose to depart, and, taking Amy's hand, gravely said : 
" You have proposed questions to me which I shall, indeed, need 
to consider. And if, Amy, when I have so considered — ^if my 
sense of duty, and honor, and good faith, lead me in a path 
different from that which you have pointed out f 

" Oh, it will not — ^it cannot. Pray for light, Allan, on this 
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subject — ^human reason and wisdom are so prone to lead us in 
paths our inclinations point out !" 

" But i/5 when I have thought and prayed, if the light shall 
not dawn and instruct me as you require, what thenP^ 

" Go, Allan," she said, rising and withdrawing her hand, " I 
fear for you — your words tell me that you will seek the light 
with eyes blinded — ^but I pray you may not, it is all that I can 
do. What I have said, has caused me more sorrow than it can 
possibly occasion you. God teach you the right." 

A week,, after this conversation, passed, and the young politi- 
cian, in that time, had not presented himself before Amy. But 
the unwonted absenting of himself was not occasioned by long 
halting between two opinions. Allan had chosen, and, appa- 
rently, irrevocably, the god whom he would serve. 

At the end of this time. Amy received from him a note, 
hurriedly written, which read thus : 

" You will have seen, ere this, dear friend, that the choice 
wliich you proposed to me in our last interview, has been some- 
what peremptorily decided for me by my colleagues, with never 
a ' by your leave.' They have nominated me as a ' representa- 
tive in Congress,' and it was impossible, for reasons which I 
may not explain just now, for me to decline the honor they in- 
tend me — and to be nominated by such men as constitute the 
majority of voters in this district, is an honor. You will as- 
suredly admit that. It is a time when the aid of every man of 
strength in our party is particularly needed, and it would be 
base and dishonorable in me to retreat from public life at a time 
when the cause of some of the dearest rights of men, needs to 
be strenuously advocated by every one who can lift his voice in 
behalf of human rights. Do you blame me for the part I have 
chosen? Knowing your wishes on this point, it had been a 
source of high gratification to have resigned my will to yours ; 
but, I appeal to you, was it possible ? I find myself in a posi- 
tion where I cannot retreat — cannot even promise that the future 
shall see me ever freed from what you would call the toils of 
party or politics. For the present, my choice has, as I have 
stated, been made for me, however it may effect those who are 
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very dear to my heart, who are held in memory, affection and 
reverence, next to my country, I must abide by it. You have 
spoken of the inevitable ruin of my happiness by so doing. It 
was a selfish argument. Amy. Shall a man who is a man be 
willing to retain happiness at the expense of a nation's interests, 
which even one single, earnest voice, may unspeakably pro- 
mote ? Allan." 

The reply of Amy Nelson was not written in the first mo- 
ment of grievous disappointment, when she saw by what plausi- 
ble arguments Allan had learned to deceive himself. De- 
liberately as his choice was made, her answer was given. 

" My Dear Friend, — I have received your letter, and have 
delayed answering it till the conflict in my heart was over. 
It is past now, and in the quiet of this night, when the seal is 
set for ever to a prospect once unspeakably bright, I reply. 
You have made your choice, for despite your words it is you 
who have decided on your destiny, and not the men who have 
nominated you for Congress. You are willing to abide by that 
choice. God help me to echo your words as sincerely as they 
were spoken in the first instance. But, Allan, I will not shrink 
to say to you in this last moment, when the right to so speak 
is passing away, you have always, you are still deceiving your- 
self But that you do not mean to deceive others^ I as firmly 
believe — the shrine to which I have elevated you in my mind 
is far too lofty to admit of such a thought respecting you. 
But — do you remember that day in our childhood when we 
found the ground birds' nest, how your sympathies were all 
avowed in favor of the soaring eagle? Do you remember, 
dear friend, the admiration then so loudly expressed for the 
aspiring bird who could look right in the face of the sun. And 
do you think, Allan, that the sympathies and thoughts of child- 
hood have no share in the formation of the man's character 1 
I foresee in the fiiture no end to your political ambition. 
Heaven grant that it may be only the good of pur dear country 
you seek — that if such good may call you to the performance 
of deeds which shall subject you for a season even to apparent 
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disgrace, you may be able to endure it. May a happy and an 
honorable career be in store for you. 

"Fare you well, Allan. Cold and impassable as I have 
seemed to tlie most of those who know me, you will be generous 
enough to attribute my motives, in wishing the separation that 
exists henceforth between us, to another cause than want of 
affection for you. I feel that I should not always be able to 
resist the temptations which ever assail the wife of a successful 
politician ; and as I would avoid contamination, would I shrink 
from the stains of party strife. God forgive me if I have 
wronged either you or myself in making this decision ! It has 
been done with the full, the almost overwhelming knowledge of 
all I sacrifice in giving up your love. I shall watch with an 
interest which you, I feel, can conceive but may never recipro- 
cate, the future steps of your life. If I have been deceived, if 
happiness is to be found in such paths, may you be unspeakably 
happy and blessed. If I have been selfish in the desire, so 
often expressed, that you would retire from public life — apoliti- 
cal life — if it be true that the cause, as advocated by you, is the 
true one, and may, if successful, conduce to our country's wel- 
fare, prosperity and honor — if a voice within you, not to be 
resisted, has urged you onward, forgive the words of discourage- 
ment, so oflen spoken, and persevere, though the path may 
lead to fiery trial, sorrow and death ; because then there will 
be within yourself found all that can support and cheer. Fare- 
well, dear Allan ! may you never find cause to regret the choice 
you have made. God bless and guard you — it shall be ever 
the prayer of 

"Amy Nelson." 

No persuasion or entreaty on the part of Allan — ^no argu- 
ments of interested and disappointed relatives — ^no wondering 
surmises and curiosity-prompted hints of neighbors, could 
induce the young girl to change the decree which had now gone 
forth. Allan had chosen his path, and it was not obstinate 
determination to carry out her own will which induced Amy to 
persevere in hers. She knew, for she had long watched him 
with the jealous eyes of love, that he was fast merging into a 
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demagogue; and soaring on such wings, though they might 
bear to the highest height of political renown, was what she 
would not and could not bring herself to countenance. Look- 
ing with a steadfest eye that was not to be deceived by the 
show of appearances into the future, she saw how the carking 
cares of political life, would, if persevered in, encroach further 
and with continually increasing power on the peace and tran- 
quillity of his heart, and in the end leave him a slave, who was 
bom a freeman. 

In the last interview Allan sought as a lover, he said, in reply 
to Amy's words : 

" It is in vain that you bid me seek another wife who will 
aspire as ambitiously as you assert that I do. I shall certainly 
never wed another woman. You, of course, are free, but even 
should you marry, Amy, /never shall consider myself released 
from the bonds with which love has bound my heart and soul 
to yours. It is in vain that you urge this separation — ^it can- 
not endure ; and I must think that it is as sinful as it is un- 
natural. I know that it has occasioned you much sorrow, but 
your conduct is still more unjust toward me than it is to 
yourself." 

" I would not of all things believe," answered Amy, " that 
my welfare or happiness in this world could ever be nothing to 
you. And I know that it will never be possible for me to hear 
of, or to mark your career, with other feelings than those of 
deepest interest. I shall rejoice to hear that you always remain 
faithful to virtue, to your ooimtry, and to God. Any other 
possibility I will not think of. But you err, Allan, in suppos- 
ing that you can go through life shorn of the devoted love and 
sympathy of woman, such as only a wife can give. I would 
counsel you earnestly, to early seek one, whose tastes are con- 
genial with ^our own; a woman who can gaze with an eye^ 
clear as your own on the dazzling future which spreads before 
your imagination, and which you will surely accomplish. De- 
pend upon it, such a companion is what you will need. I do 
not mean that it is my hope you will seek one whose ambition 
it is to occupy prominent station, but a woman who can see, 
and bear, with the keenness, and endurance, of those who are 
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accustomed to scan the political horizon; one whose morals 
will not succumb to the narrow desire of outshining others — 
who will be a comforter, an adviser, a consoler on your life 
journey. You will feel the need of such a companion every 
step you advance on your journey. Will you not promise me 
to seek such an one ?" 

" I have sought her with a momentary prospect of success, 
but you know how delusive that hope has proved to me. And 
shall I seek further when you. Amy, of all others might be the 
friend you have painted 1 I tell you, you are resisting the call 
of duty so long as you have withdrawn your consent to be 
mine. Can I not convince you that your fancy has aggravated 
the perils and misery, you attach to the career of the politician ?" 

" It is not possible that I have thought so much and so ear- 
nestly on this subject in vain — to be deceived at last. If I am 
deceived, let the burden of folly rest with me." 

" Hear me, my friend ! " he exclaimed, interrupting her, 
'*will you not at least give me a fair trial? Let all things 
remain as they now are between us, if you will have it so. In 
the course of a few years we shall both be wiser than we are 
now. We will be able to look on life with a zealous interest, 
which will savor more strongly of knowledge, and if, at the end 
of such time, I prove myself unworthy of your hand, then 
dearest, without a murmur I will resign it." 

" For the steadfastness of my own affection, Allan," was the 
earnest, honest reply, " I am not afraid to answer. You do 
not need a voucher to it other than your own heart will give. 
But for yourself — duty may call you to other portions of the 
world, and you will see to what an humble little ground bird 
you have chained down your eagle heart and wings. And if 
you shall ever, under such circumstances, repent the words 
uttered to-day, think of them as though they had never been 
said, as though they had never passed the secret chambers of 
your mind. Free as the eagle I would have you go forth to 
work out what you have determined to consider your destiny 
—and if your nest shall at last be built on the mountain's sum- 
mit, I will hope you may not mourn then for a sheltered home 
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in the humble valley — for myself J shall only then chaise joa 
to cherish a friendlv remembrance of me.'' 

"Jtfbre than a friend. Amy — more than a friend for ever. 
The exigency yon suggest, I declare to you is impossible. De- 
pend upon it, I shall come to claim you with a proud heart and 
lofty look some day, and you will not refuse me then. Amy. 
I can read your fortune clearly. Do you see those twin stars 
for ever treading through the heavens side by side ? so inse- 
parable are our souls. The frosts of winter, the storms, and 
blasts, and tempests, shcdl not divide them — neither can the 
enticements of summer beauty, or blind passion, b^uOe one 
from the other. Farewell !" 

Truth, nothing but earnest truth, was in the breast of Allaa 
Boss, when he uttered these words — and hope, whose presence 
and power she would not to herself deny, filled the heart of 
Amy, even when she had resolved to resign the love of the 
young would-be Congressman. 

His party was successful — ^Allan was elected; and ftill of 
hope and exultant, cheered on by the congratulations of his 
friends, he went from his native place to the seat of national 
government, there to enter on the scene of his new labors. 

It is needless to follow him through the events of his public 
life, during the term for which he held his office. The plaudits 
whidi his brilliant eloquence gained him from his own party, 
added but fuel to the fires of ambition — ^while the attacks upon 
his honor, his morals, and political honesty, made by the opposi- 
tion, instead of meeting from him with that calm contempt 
which such attacks deserved, only goaded him, aroused him to 
new effort, and opened a fountain of bitterness within his soul. 
And all unconsciously to the man, the great changes whidi 
certainly took place in him were brought about. He knew not 
that he was becoming cold-hearted, callous, and self-interested 
— that he was chiefly striving to build up for himself, insensibly 
perhaps, a pedestal on which he might stand alone. In his new 
and delightfiil consciousness of power, Allan dreamed himself 
to be beyond the necessity of heeding the warnings of Amy 
Nelson ; he had quite forgotten them, or thought of them only 
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as the foolish fears of woman, worthy only to be told in the 
ears of children. 

During the first winter, however, a question was mooted 
whose consideration by himself, proved the justice of the fears 
and arguments of " the lady of his love." A point, whose ad- 
vocacy his moral nature, and the sense of justice he entertained, 
shrunk from — ^but ! his party advocated it, and the great ma- 
jority of his constituents were in favor of it ! How could he 
then evade it — how avoid doing as others did — as it would be 
for his own interest to do ? He could not and did not evade it. 
Allan knew that the eyes of many would be directed toward 
him in this emergency — and the young man was compelled to 
survey well and thoughtfully his position. 

The contested point was one of absorbing interest to " all 
those in Congress assembled ;" and the people, whose well- 
being it so intimately concerned, dwelt upon the theme in a 
manner which convinced the men in office that their power must 
not be betrayed. At this time, when his mind was conflicting 
between a sense of justice and a sense of self-interest, two let- 
ters reached Allan from people residing in his district, which 
made the conflict in his mind for a moment sharp and unpleas- 
ant, but then for ever decided it. 

One, from an influential, wealthy townsman, urged him by 
every consideration, in which that of self-interest did not figure 
least or last, to support the measure which would secure the 
good of the few, against the welfare of the many. Broad hints, 
which would have disgusted a private individual, were thrown 
out of brilliant prospects in the future of the young statesman, 
and the favor of the great — ^the smiles of increased prosperity 
in after days. 

Now, bearing in mind the moral lessons Amy Nelson had 
taught him, and regarding with contempt the covert bribe, as he 
did, it was with a will almost decided in favor of the appeal 
first made, that Allan turned to the perusal of the other epistle, 
which presented still more potent reasoning than the former, 
why the opposite vote should be given in by him. This letter 
was admirably written, and it did not appeal in vain to the 
principles of Allan Boss, though, in the intention's fulfilment, 
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it did meet with signal defeat. As well as the writer of the 
epistle, he knew to which side duty would lead him, but the 
appealant was unknown to him — he gave no signature — he 
merely sent his voice, urging the young statesman, by all those 
arguments an honest man holds sacred, that the rights of the 
mass of the people, should, by the people's chosen officers, be 
upheld and sustained. 

But to Allan the risk he should incur in complying with the 
wishes of his unknown correspondent, seemed altogether too 
great. He could not endure the thought of knowingly taking a 
mis-step which should end that career at once ; therefore, when 
the decisive time came, he voted with the majority, and be- 
trayed the spirit of moral integrity within him ! It was indeed 
an important movement for him — ^it stamped his career with 
success — the rich and the powerful applauded, and the majority 
of humbler voters were orationed into the belief, that the 
promising, gifted youth, deserved their support — that he was 
true to his professions — a friend of the people and of the rights 
of man. 

* * * * * « 

Behold now our young adventurer, during the second winter 
spent in Washington, bowing for a moment at another shrine 
— that of beauty, giving up his heart, and for a time, his will, 
to a bright and talented Southern lady, whose plantations spread 
far and wide, whose riches were almost beyond the estimation. 
And the " rising man " was successilil in that attempt also, for 
the genius and promise and personal attractions of the North- 
erner were thought well worthy of the prize. Secure of this, 
Allan thus wrote to Amy Nelson : 

" It is as you predicted, my best friend ! I have found my- 
self unable to bear the loneliness and the want of sympathy 
my present way of life induces. The love of woman, a warm, 
true love, that shall fling its arms about me in a never-ending 
embrace of truthful purity, is what I cannot live without. There 
are circumstances which forbid my cherishing for a moment 
the hope of a release from political duties ; and, knowing the 
inflexibility of your will where a conceived duty is concemedi 
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I have forborne appealing again to your generous and confiding 
love, which I once hoped, would, notwithstanding the pursuits, 
see still in the man no cause for rejection. This conclusion 
which I have at last brought myself to entertain, I feel the less 
difficulty in communicating to you, when I remember that it 
was your suggestion which first called to mind the freedom of 
my position — ^a suggestion without which I should have never 
taken the step I am about to. It is not without pain — I beg to 
assure you of this now, at this, the last time when such a con- 
fession would be permitted by you — it is not without much 
pain I bid adieu to you to-day, The words of farewell assume 
a deeper significance than they have ever before, and I feel, in 
speaking them now, that one of the brightest dreams a mortal 
ever cherished, is departing — and it is you who have made a 
dream of what might have proved a rejoicing reality. It is 
passed now, and I can only add, my prayer is, that the satis- 
faction arising from the performance of duty may never desert 
you. Peace be within your heart for ever. Allan." 

And it was thus that Amy answered this last conclusive 
missive : 

" I have just received your letter, dear Allan, and it is with 
sincere pleasure that I hasten to reply. With all my heart do 
I congratulate you. The stirring times in the political world 
have, during the past winter, served to convince me, more and 
more every day, that you have indeed plunged into a vortex 
from which it will be scarcely possible for you ever to extricate 
yourself. May she, whom you have chosen to bear your for- 
tune, (very gifted, and beautiful, and good, I have fancied her,) 
may she through life prove a blessing to you, cheering, if she 
may not guide, and lessening your self-imposed burden, inas- 
much as she may. The ground bird will watch the soarings of 
the eagle with a never diminished affection and interest, and it 
will be her prayer,, breathed forth in the silent night and in the 
busy, toiling day, that he may no more be blinded * in the face 
of the sun !' God and conscience be ever with you, to guide 

and bless. Amy." 

****** 

11 
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I saw in a vision {perhaps— do you think it, my dearest ?) 
two beings moving through the quiet walks of life, loving and 
beloved. — Beings whom the world had pronounced worthy to 
wear the crown of highest honor ; eagles who might look un- 
filtering and unshrinking on the strongest blaze of sunlight — 
who, notwithstanding, shunned the broad paths, the market- 
places, and chief seats of the synagogues. 

Age had fallen on them both, and peace had added her sol- 
emn, angelic benediction — and love had flooded their hearts 
with genial light, and hallowed them, and consecrated them to 
one another with a holy kiss. There were furrows on the brow 
of one — his hair was gray — he was an old man who was done 
for ever with the busy toil, the restless striving, and the mad 
endeavor of life. 

And the lady by his side, she also was " well stricken in 
years," — ^but there were no traces visible in her of the care 
which had entered deep into his heart, which had furrowed brow 
and cheek with many and heavy lines. That she had lived 
humbly before God, and justly and lovingly with all the world, 
was plainly to be gathered from the calm, open, and generous 
expression of her face. 

Would you have guessed that they were Amy Nelson and 
Allan Ross ? They were — ^for the eagle had at last in a joyful 
and eager haste descended from his position in the clouds, (won 
with untiring labor,) to seek a shelter in the lonely, humble 
ground bird's nest ! 

Honors had thickened upon Allan in his youth. That one 
sacrifice he made to principle in his early manhood, had not 
been lost upon the world, which knows full well how to repay 
such offerings made to the god of ambition — ^it was the imme- 
diate cause of a great and a speedy increase of honor and daz- 
zling notoriety. Allan went abroad, a minister to one of the 
proudest courts of Europe, and maintaining there with fidelity 
and ability the honor of his country, on a return home he was 
rewarded with a higher office that was ^'in the gift of the free 
people." 

And was the bride he had chosen such as Amy Nelson in the 
loneliness of her home prayed she might bel Not ezaetlv. 
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Allan had not found a 'perfect woman in the Southern belle. 
As fully as he could have wished, the desire for distinction, for 
honor, for place in the upper room, was developed in his wife— 
but she was wanting in all that nobler self-respect, all that 
higher principle of action which marked little Amy. She 
proved independent. Yes — ^in a way — ^not the best way, how- 
ever ; for she was not so independent of the world, that she 
could live without its approbation, its plaudits, its poor gifts. 
The ambition of the husband found in the wife too fruitful soil ; 
it sprung up and bore fruit a thousand fold ! It was now she 
who was never satisfied. Her quick thought spied out a multi- 
plicity of honors which it was possible for him to win, and the 
natural false pride of her soul sought in him its gratification. 
And, alas, that I should write it ! it was through her instru- 
mentality that Allan Ross suddenly dampened the high hopes 
some of his friends had dared to form of him, by basely pander- 
ing to the men in power, and becoming more perfectly the dem- 
agogue, which Amy had foreseen he might and probably would 
prove. 

It was a dazzling height of glory to which finally the eagle 
soared, but he chose the wrong path, and his wings became 
scorched in the high flight, and when he stood in the purity of 
the sunlight, there were glaring imperfections too clearly dis- 
cernible in the " idol of the people," whose existence had never 
been suspected before. 

While he was aiming at that greatness, that height of power, 
his beautiful wife— died ; leaving to him the guidance and the 
care of the young children Heaven had given to their keeping. 
Often during the widowed years that followed, wondering 
thoughts as to the fortune of Amy Nelson would cross his mind 
— ^but shame and sorrow for the past prevented his seeking her 
home, in which he well knew she was living still, and in loneli- 
ness. Perhaps, he thought, that when a few more years had 
come and gone, and he was in the occupancy of the great posi- 
tion he coveted, that then he would seek her out, and lay at her 
feet all his honor, and claim only in return the love she had 
borne him in her youth. 
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But Allan's dream was broken to fragments — ^brilliant frag- 
ments they were, worthless without comeliness. 

The life of anxiety which he had led had shattered his health, 
robbed him of his most efficient energy, and in the very time 
when ho was preparing for a final race after greatness and 
power, disease prostrated him — ^left him weak and helpless as a 
child. 

It was the time for the triumph of his foes — and he had many 
— ^the prize for which the exertions of years had been unweari- 
edly made floated beyond his reach, and in the valley of shad- 
ows he found himself at last, wearied with struggle, disgusted 
with his life-long toil, longing for death. But in that moment a 
ministering angel came and stood beside him. It was her voice 
which aroused him to life and to hope again. To life which 
spread before him in all the radiant beauty which it wore in his 
youth — to hope which could never more bind itself blindly to 
the interests of party or to slavish ambition. 

They are one — the parted for years. The name of the great 
politician has yet a sound on the earth, but never again has he 
been tempted, (since his eyes have opened to the beauty of con- 
tentment and peace,) to enter those lists where once he sought 
for glory, as though it were man's highest good. And blessed 
is he now in the children of his early manhood — ^the wife of his 
old age ! Ask him ! All honor to the ground-birds, the joyous 
singers of the lowly nests ! Their power surpasses that of the 
eagle in his mountain nest, or in his sunward flight ! 
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In a little cottage that stood in the shadow of the great 
Foundling Hospital, in the town of Wells, a school for a few 
blind children was opened, and Miss Florence Swaine was an- 
nounced as an instructress. For several months this lady had 
been engaged in teaching a few unfortunates within the walls of 
the hospital, and it was the tact, ingenuity, and patience, dis- 
played by her, which suggested to Mrs. Hammel the idea of 
opening a school for her under more favorable auspices ; for it 
was thought that if such were started for her, and disconnected 
in the minds of the people from a place of public charity, its 
prosperity would be greatly increased. 

Florence Swaine was deemed particularly competent to man- 
age this humble establishment, not because of her long expe- 
rience in the concerns of life — she was not quite twenty years 
of age when the trial was first ventured — ^but because she was 
gentle-hearted and patient, and had herself been educated among 
foundlings, and, that she had been all her life in some degree a 
teacher as well as playmate for the little ones who were sheV 
tered under that roof with herself 

One needed not to see Florence in any particular light, or 
under any extraordinary circumstances, needed not to see her 
face animated with any peculiar expression, in order to satisfy 
himself as to whether she were beautiful. She was at all times 
lovely and lovable, yet by no means a perfect creature, in any 
sense of the word. Her figure was of ordinary height, slight, 
but not fragile, at least not indicative of weakness, though per- 
haps the impression of strength conveyed to others by her ap- 
pearance resulted chiefly from the fact that weaknessViw some- 
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thing wholly foreign to her mental and spiritual nature. Her 
brown, glossy hair, had a peculiar beauty, and her light, dazzling 
blue eyes shone with the glory of sapphires ; they looked a 
purity which her life outlived. She was very fair — she was 
very beautiful. Was her moving, breathing, human form, a 
tabernacle fit, think you, for a heart of oak ? Perhaps it is 
your opinion that bone and sinew, length, and breadth, and 
flesh, are the out-going, or the embodiment of strength ? 

Nay, it had been quite impossible for any one to think of 
weakness and Florence Swaine together. That was not the 
word to apply to her, nor the idea. The expression of her face 
was very sweet and benevolent, but it told more than that she 
was a mere kind and just mortal ; yea, even so much, as that 
she could do without the love of men and women, that she could 
exist solitary and isolated, should occasion demand ; and if 
you had chanced to see her at her prayers, you would know 
why. She knew what nature had done for her, yet she wanted 
no admiration — she, a foundling ! She had no wish to attract 
attention, but she was well prepared to stand in her own de- 
fence, and that of her little foster-sister, against the world. 
Her lot was cast in no pleasant place. She was a child given 
to reflection, and she beheld in herself one of that class whose 
lives are too frequently illustrated with martyr-tears and mar- 
tyr-blood ; that class whose moral power is their only glory, 
whose good and honest name, whatever befalls their heart, must 
always stand unimpeachable. 

When the teacher went from the hospital to open her school 
and home in the cottage, she was accompanied by a widow- 
woman who had lived many years in the employ of the matron, 
Mrs. Hammel, and by a young girl who had always stood in 
the relationship of sister to Florence, though none could tell if 
there was any natural connection between them. All that was 
known of the origin of either was this : One evening, in the 
winter of 1815, a child, to whom was appended the name 
Florence Ida Swaine, was found at the door of the hospital ; 
and three years later another infant, named Clara Swaine, was 
discovered in the same place, and received into the same fos- 
tering care. Several particulars relating to the manner in whicb 
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they were left, and their names, induced the suspicion that they 
might be near of kin, sisters perhaps, and as sisters they grew 
up, in their beautiful affection. If there was no real relation- 
ship existing between them, it still seemed a providential mat- 
ter that they were thus brought together, for they needed, each 
of them, and Clara in an especial degree, a friend who should 
be bound to them in another way than by a mere ordinary tie 
of acquaintance. 

The love of Florence for Clara knew no bound ; it strength- 
ened her ability to penetrate into the very nature of her sister ; 
it enabled her to discern clearly the feeble mind that looked to 
hers with a reverential regard little short of worship. For 
counsel and guidance and affection, Clara turned to Florence as 
a weak, frail, timid child, to a parent ; but it was in vain that 
the elder sister looked to the younger for a reciprocity of more 
than affection : Gara could impart no strength, she could never 
give light when the mind of Florence was in doubt or dark- 
ness. When she said, " / hve you^"* all had gone out from her 
that could bless another; there was no other word of power 
that she knew. But that word, how sweet, how precious it 
was! 

The younger of these sisters had not the exquisite beauty of 
the elder ; she was frailer, bodily, as well as mentally ; but her 
surpassing grace, her charming manner, natural as that light in 
the eyes of Florence, supplied the want of real beauty; or 
rather, it was another form of beauty. There was a pleasing 
and entire unconsciousness in the expression of that singular 
fascination ; it lurked in her every movement and word, and 
bound hearts most strongly to her, and bound them because in 
the simplest out-going of the life of Clara Swaine was a visible 
manifestation of the fact that she could only live in and through 
love. 

Those children looked astray in the hospital among other 
foundlings. A voice seemed speaking from their lives telling 
of grievous wrongs done them. That place, where the offspring 
of want and guilt and shame were gathered, seemed no place 
for them. They would have looked at home in a palace, dwell- 
ing in sunshine and splendor, fondled and petted ; but not there, 
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where they seemed like flowers transplanted from a green-house 
to the care of cold and unappreciative hearts : they reminded 
one of too harsh contrasts, too diverse experiences. 

In bitter sorrow many years of the life of Florence Swaine 
had passed, and she had never conquered that sorrow, nor found 
any solace save in Clara's fondness, till the idea of self-reliance 
began to unfold itself to her understanding. She had no faith 
in the common presumption that she was, (or if they were sis- 
ters, that they were) orphaned, parentless. But they were un- 
recognised and unclaimed ; they had been left to the disposal of 
fate for years, and whether guilt, or shame, or misfortune, or 
despair, had given them over to the tender mercies of a public, 
was left a roving thought, suspicion, fear, that could in one way 
alone be quieted : by a patient, prayerful hope. Years passed 
after she had become a thinking being, and had learned all of 
her history that was known to her protectors, before she could 
at all reconcile herself even to the thought of orphanage. Early 
in life, she had been a gay, light-hearted thing ; there were few 
brighter or more bird-like spirits tabernacled among the little 
foundlings ; but life and the world were saddened to her mind 
from the moment she learned all that could be learned of the 
doubts attending their parentage. It was a source of murmur- 
ing discontent to her, in the first years of an intelligent girlhood, 
to feel how entirely they (for it was always ' they ' in her 
thought,) had been shut out from the fairer social world, the 
victims of she scarcely knew what, but helpless in that victim- 
age, and utterly weak to master circumstance. In those years 
of darkness, when her indignant and rebellious thoughts and 
tears could not avail her, nor her own longings help, she gave 
lamentably little evidence of a strong mind, or great heart, or 
lofty will. Tears and melancholy and repining were her friends, 
for Clara had not yet attained to her stature of dreary know- 
ledge ; and it was not till years marked by conflict, and soul- 
struggling, vain hope, and vainer despair had gone by, that, at 
last, " knowing her weakness " by a grievous experience, Flo- 
rence turned, and sought for strength where it can alone be 
found. Then she knew that she was saved ; knew from what 
the great Deliverer saved her. The star of love, the light of 
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heaven, the grace of God shone for her ; and in the brightness 
of that light her soul trode over Jordan, and through the pride 
of Jerusalem and the shades of Gethsemane, until it reached 
Olivet, and there she bowed to ask anew, and to receive. And 
though now even she could not banish from her thoughts its ab- 
sorbing idea, she was rescued from the miseries of its power. 
The philosophy of the Christian had come to her aid ; a hope 
that transcended the mortal hope had grown up within her ; and 
for the working out of this new faith, she looked to Him as its 
Finisher, who was its Author. 

II. 

Florence Swains was by no means the most imaginative 
person in the world, and she became less a dreamer when she 
had acquired a steadfast, religious faith ; but as she awakened 
to a fuller life of perception, and thought, and knowledge, she 
was persuaded, to an absolute certainty evidence could hardly 
have deepened, that the position of poverty and illegitimacy, 
which she and Clara were doomed to hold before the world, was 
not theirs by right. Her conviction would scarcely have avail- 
ed her in making good such claim in a court of law, but it was 
a comforting thought that they mighty one day, be recognised 
and claimed. The assurance would have been of little worth, 
coming as it did through such a mere shadowy vista of faith in 
the ultimates of justice, had it not shown its power in strength- 
ening and comforting the heart of Florence. The faith was not 
vain, in that she was prepared by it for earnest working, and in 
that she was thus calmed to the conviction that even if her life 
was given by the retributive wrath of God, He would, never- 
theless, not fail to be her Father, if she would be His child. 

There was nothing of this high, religious faith, nor of the 
noble transparency of earnest truth, in the character of Clara 
Swaine. The dreamer, more than the worker, was unfolded in 
her ; real truth had not made so searching and grievous a reve- 
lation for her, and her heart satisfied itself with looking for help, 
encouragement, guidance, and strength, to her human friends. 
She was thoroughly amiable and lovely, and that, it seemed, 

17^ 
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was all. Her trustings went far ; they were given in entire self- 
distrust ; and it was apparent, to any clear-sighted observer of 
character, that though safe while loving wills shielded her, if by 
chance or fate she should be left to herself or to evil tempta- 
tions, there was nothing of mental or spiritual nature that she 
could bring from within to oppose such influences. 

After the removal of the sisters and the widow (who was to 
act in the capacity of house-keeper for them) to their new home, 
Clara began to busy herself with her needle in fancy workings, 
her taste and ingenuity inclining her to such labors : by such 
pursuits she was to furnish her share toward the support of the 
household. The trustees of the hospital required a mere no- 
minal rent of their new tenants for the first year, and little fear 
was entertained in any quarter, that the experiment of the young 
girls toward personal independence would fail, aided as they 
were by the counsel and good word of Mrs. Hammel, and the 
clear brain and warm heart of Florence. 

In the course of a few weeks, twelve children assembled to 
receive the daily attention and instruction of the new teacher. 
Some, but not all of these little ones, were blind ; and the most 
of the unfortunates belonged to the hospital ; two only were 
from independent families living in the town. The patience 
and wisdom which Florence displayed in conducting the educa- 
tion of these infant minds and hearts, and the simple, earnest 
good-will with which she pursued her calling, inspired great re- 
spect for her in the minds of the good people of Wells, as she 
became known to them ; and, moreover, the influence of Mrs. 
Hammel — for she was a woman extensively known and admired 
— conspired to increase the general confidence in the new school ; 
and, as time passed on, many pupils were secured for it, besides 
the blind. 

Among the first of the children sent from the town to Flo- 
rence for instruction, was a little half-blind girl, named Rose 
Percy. She became a pupil because of her mother's charitable 
regard for two young girls just setting out in life, rather than 
for any great benefit that she herself might derive ; for all little 
Hose could learn must be taught her by sound, not sight. On 
her first attendance at school, the child was always accompanied 
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by a boy cousin, of about her own age ; but when he afterward 
went from Wells, the brother of Rose assumed the office of 
guide and protector. 

Willis Percy was at that time little more than twenty-two 
years of age. He was a student of theology, preparing to em- 
brace that profession to which his father during his life-time had 
done honor. This profession had not been chosen by the son 
for the purpose of getting a living among men. Various be- 
quests to the family from time to time, together with the 
mother's patrimony, made the Percys independent, and there 
was no need for exertion on the part of the eldest son, beyond 
his own soul's need. That soul had been tossed for years on 
the sea of doubt ; it had been driven over the sea of despair, 
also. In philosophic dreams, in the pleasures of the gay, and 
ambition of the worldly, he had sought for a guide, a comforter, 
a rest, but had not found it until at last he looked upward : then 
he saw the heavens open, and heard a voice from the eternal 
deep proclaiming, while a light dawned for him, "This is the 
way : walk ye in it ;" and from that day he was decided as to 
whom he should serve. His abilities were of a common order ; 
he would be known, if known at all, probably by his goodness, 
his sterling honesty, faith, and consistency. Distinguishing 
characteristics enough in this day, some might assert, taking 
certain known facts into consideration. No; his temptation 
would doubtless not present itself in the way of popular ap- 
plause. 

Florence Swaine perceived all this from the first, and her ap- 
preciation for the brother of little Rose was greatly heightened 
by the conviction that his only ambition, if the word may be 
thus used, was to be known among men as a devout and faith- 
ful servant of the Master he confessed before them. And on 
his part, the brief moments in which he by degrees formed an 
acquaintance with Florence, had given as free an insight into 
her character. The few snatches of conversation held with her, 
when he came daily as his sister's guardian, bringing her, and 
sometimes accompanying her from school, induced an urgent 
wish for fuller intercourse ; and this was accomplished when 
Florence became his pupil, and studied the languages. In these 
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studies, proposed by Mr. Percy, and gladly entered into by 
both sisters, a progress was made as flattering to the instructor 
as to themselves ; but the teacher was also learning a lesson, 
one other, and by far the sweetest version of the primal word 
of the " grand credo " he had ever yet met. Power to lead a 
life of such purity, consistency, and perseverance, as he saw that 
elder sister leading, was just what he needed to have brought 
before him, in order that his idea of true moral beauty in action 
might be filled out and exalted. Young though he was, he had 
begun to turn, and with longing, too, from the hard strength, 
the cold intellect, the stern defiance and restless impulse, which 
had seemed to him once the sublimest manifestations of human 
power ; and as he was thus turning away, most fortunately for 
himself, he met with her in whom were an intellect, a resolu- 
tion, and an impulse, that were all glorified with light from the 
heart. In the child-like innocence and purity of Florence 
Swaine; in her beauty and religion; in her constancy and 
steadfastness, manifested in the pursuit of what he knew must 
be wearying tasks ; in the hope, clear, but not glowing with the 
joyous brightness of the hopes of youth, with which she went 
on in her appointed path ; in all she said and did, which marked 
her so peculiarly and beautifully feminine, even among women, 
he found more than enough to admire, full enough to love. 

The impression made by these two mortals was thus an equal 
and mutual one. Her love for the good, the exalted, the truth- 
ful, which had never found its satisfaction before, because she 
had not chanced to see it associated with the enhancing charm 
of youth and enthusiasm, found an abiding-place now in her 
thought of Willis Percy. The most absorbing passion Florence 
had known heretofore was affection for her young sister. That 
was a " passion of sympathy," which seemed destined to never 
grow beyond sympathy, and there was danger, because of pow- 
erlessness to grow, that it would end in disappointment. This 
new affection differed not so much in kind as in degree, from 
the other. And it differed very much in degree. The sympa- 
thy, when it appeared consciously, for him, could not take the 
form of pitying love, as it did where Clara was concerned; for 
him it was appreciative, and uplifted by a consciousness of 
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equality, and went out from her seeking a blessing. In his 
strong and healthful life she found the encouragement and ex- 
alting tendency which acted on her charm-like, as her own words 
and courage had always on her sister ; and it was with much 
the same confidence Clara had known, that she turned and found 
what she most needed in him. 

If this friendship could have continued for ever in its tranquil 
and perfect state, she would have been satisfied with it — would 
neither have asked nor wished for more. It would have made 
the pride and blessing of her life ; she would have found in it 
comfort, and strength, and peace ; and this, though absence and 
separation, in all but spirit, followed. But such a union was 
not what would content him. 

It was long after the beginning of their acquaintance before 
he acknowledged this ; and it would be difficult to say whether 
his disappointment or pleasure exceeded, when he listened to 
the answer she made to his confession. It is certain, however, 
that he pleaded in vain when she thus expressed her firm deter- 
mination : " Until the doubt respecting my parentage is re- 
moved, I will be the wife of no man. If it be that disgrace at- 
taches to my appearance in this world, I can bear that better if 
alone. A day might come when you would wish that no tie 
united us ; and — ^it must not come." When he replied with 
expostulation, " I am not looking to the past, nor to its secrets, 
for happiness, but only to the future and to you ; is not that 
enough V she answered : " Whatever seems to me wrong-doing, 
and so much opposes itself to my own sense of justice and duty, 
I will abide by. Would it be wise to bid me seek another 
standard whereby to judge my actions, than that law of con- 
science which God has given me 1" And from this determination 
she was not to be moved. It was no new subject of thought 
with Florence. She had contemplated the effects of such a de- 
cision before his love gave life to the idea ; she had decided, 
long before meeting with him, that she would never, while that 
mystery was unrevealed, assume any new ties with the world. 
This resolution was made only for and to herself; she neither 
took Clara into counsel, nor had a wish to influence her in any 
like way. 
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The office of instructor was not resigned by young Percy 
after the conscience of Florence had placed him almost in the 
position of a rejected lover. She could at first have wished this 
otherwise; but when she saw what a restraint he placed on 
every thought and expression that tended Florence-ward, con- 
tent to appear only as her friend and teacher, and Clara's friend 
and teacher as well, she could but be satisfied. 

But in the second year ot the school-keeping, Mr. Percy was 
ordered south by his physicians, for his health suddenly failed 
him. Undue application to study was assigned as the cause, 
and a cessation from all close confinement was enjoined upon 
him. On his departure he wrote to Florence : 

"I could find it in my heart to bitterly reproach you, if I did 
not hold you far too dear for that ; because it is your fault that 
I go alone on this pilgrimage in search of health. I could find 
it in me to reproach you for mistaking pride for duty. You 
need to repent of that pride, dear Florence. Heaven send you 
grace that you may quickly do so. Do not think of me as 
having gone on a pleasure trip. I leave my happiness behind 
me, though peace goes with me, for I carry a conviction of 
which you must not deprive me, that I shall one day revisit the 
beautiful world to which I am now going, with her who can 
make all things in this life good and fair to me. God bless 
you, noble-hearted Florence, and for your sake (for I know it 
would make you happier ; and for my sake too, because from 
your stern resolution I have otherwise no hope) enlighten the 
darkness that obscures your past. Do I err in imagining that 
it is not wholly for yourself that you wish the mystery cleared ? 
Am I far wrong in indulging the precious hope that the longing 
on your part has a fuller significance than it once had ? Is not 
something more than your own pride involved ] Forgive my 
asking it. We are selfish creatures, and can never enough tell 
our love, can never often enough be assured that others care for 
us. I have no gloomy forebodings respecting the results of 
this voyage; do not let my physician's mistake alarm you. 
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Perhaps I have applied somewhat too diligently of late, for a 
more than worldly ambition has been inspiring me ; neverthe- 
less I feel as strong as a lion, and a few weeks of rest at home 
would be as beneficial doubtless as this act of vagrancy. I go 
for quite another reason than is imagined; but perhaps you 
have guessed it ? I have an inclination to try life — ^to know 
what it would be without you, Florence ; but I have a pro- 
phetic idea of the very spirit in which I shall return : how the 
distance, as it lessens, will seem the more intolerable ; how as 
I come I shall long for wings of the eagle, for the wings of the 
wind and steam will seem to flag and fail. I would that you 
could speak to me now and assure my heart of a welcome 
home^ dear, dear Florence. God be with you, and aid you in 
every time of need. 

"Willis Percy." 

Not long after the departure of the student from Wells, a 
gentleman who had a slight acquaintance with Mrs. Hammel 
came, attended by her, to the cottage, bringing with him a child 
of one of his tenants, a precocious girl in whom he had taken 
some interest, and whose education he was determined now to 
superintend. It was by the advice of Mrs. Hammel that he 
sought shelter and primary instruction for the girl in the house 
of Florence Swaine. 

Giles Gerard, Esq., was a childless widower, a man of great 
wealth, whose castle-like residence stood on the banks of the 

river D , in a most romantic region of country, distant 

about ten miles from Wells. So little of this gentleman's 
time, since the death of his wife, which occurred in his and her 
youth, had been spent in his own home or its neighborhood, 
that Mr. Gerard was scarcely known personally, in the town to 
which he brought his protegfe. Mrs. Hammel's acquaintance 
with him however was not confined wholly to his reputation as 
a man of great wealth : she was the daughter of the house- 
keeper who had long lived in the employ of the elder Mr. 
Gerard, and many of her earliest recollections were associated 
with his son, the present owner of one of the noblest estates in 
the country. Yet as a man she knew little of him : had she 
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ii \ known more than that he was rich, and immensely so, and 

gentlemanly in appearance, and of high standing in the world, 
she would hardly have introduced him into the house of the 
two young creatures she loved so well. 

The impression left on the mind of Florence after her first 
interview with this man, was, that he was the most elegant 
person she had ever beheld. One whose circle of acquaintance 
was far more extensive than her own, might, with equal truth, 
have said the same thing. His stately figure seemed the very 
type of natural nobility, and his handsome face and fascinating 
manner had been a theme of praise in prouder scenes than she 
had ever imagined; and it was not possible that he should 
come strengthened with the experience of forty years, and all 
outward advantages, to persons like those orphaned sisters, 
whose whole nature and thought was a romance, vrithout pro- 
ducing an unusual effect on imagination, and in heart. 

The elder sister's fancy was sufficiently excited to hold him a 
fixed subject of thought for hours after their first meeting. The 
i mysteries which his fathomless eyes suggested, but revealed 

■j not, the inner tone of his subdued, yet commanding and thril- 

ling voice, the mingling of grace with a sovereign dignity that 
she had never seen assumed by mortal man before, enchanted, 
while it failed to please her. The subject of these unwonted 
meditations had been as sensibly impressed by the loveliness of 
Florence Swaine, as she had been by his appearance; but it 
did not impress him in the way that "the grace, the more 
than beauty," the shrinking womanliness, the manifestly depend- . 
ent spirit of Clara afterwards did. Towards her he was irre- 
sistibly attracted, and acted upon, magnetically it must have 
been, certainly with an entire unconsciousness on her part, and 
in a way and to a degree that perfectly astonished himself. 
Gerard had won many, and broken some hearts in his day, but 
he had never pursued his conquests among weak women, for 
weakness had never till now been invested in a charm so irre- 
sistible to him. In Clara, weakness did not bear the superscrip- 
tion of either vanity, or ignorance, or puerility ; it was the 
weakness and beauty and charm of a thorough child, (not of a 
child- wonder,) united with the sense, and thought, and action. 
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of ordinary womanhood. It was by her trustfulness, innocence 
and artlessness that he was captivated ; there was such a reveren- 
tial deference and confidence in her manner toward those merely 
older than herself, as made him quite long to be worshipped by 
her, as he knew she would worship if she loved at all. He never 
on occasion of his visits (frequently and ostensibly made on 
his protege's account), held much conversation with Clara, 
unless it may have been with his eyes, which were for ever 
seeking hers while he spoke with Florence ; yet consciousness 
was long in making that gaze uncomfortable or unbearable to 
her. When it finally did one day accomplish this, his voice 
went flying with a new emphasis through her heart like a flash 
of lightning, and she felt the blood violently rushing to her 
face. Almost at that same moment came an imagining that 
she believed was a blessing : perhaps he was thinking of her 
then as she of him ! who could tell ? 

Every Saturday without fail Mr. Gerard drove over to Wells 
to visit the little scholar, sometimes bringing her parents in his 
carriage, and sometimes conveying her back to them for a Sun- 
day visit. On such occasions he never lost the opportunity for 
an hour's conversation with the young instructress, and he often 
materially benefited her by his kind and valuable suggestions. 
At these times Clara was usually present, and occasionally she 
held a part in the conversations ; and so week by week went on. 

He must early have been aware that love was growing to be 
a passion in her soul, and that her love was for him. He had 
lived full long enough in the world to learn the signs and sym- 
bols of character and feeling. Thus, when he recollected how 
she was in those days when he first met her, how unconcerned 
and unconstrained she had been, meeting him always with 
mere calm and simple courtesy, and thought of the gradual 
change, the change of which he imagined she herself was not yet 
aware, but which to him betokened all that was going on within 
her heart, he was, he could not avoid being, certain that she 
loved him. The extent of that predilection he resolved to 
prove. 

When Christmas came, it brought a splendid gifb for Clara, 
in the shape of a bracelet of diamonds, with a very flattering, 
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and merely flattering, note, that for one moment almost tiimed 
the head of the surprised and delighted girl. In that moment 
her face glowed with delight, and her heart beat fast to a tune 
of joy. But then she thought of Florence, and the remem- 
brance of her led to a re-perusal of the note. A painful ex- 
pression usurped the place of that bright smile when she thought 
of her sister, and for an instant she could have wished herself 
alone, that none other than her own will might be consulted ; 
but in a moment more the regret vanished, leaving not a trace ; 
and she felt it was indeed a great blessing to have one near, 
wise to counsel her. Thinking thus, with the gift and the note 
in her hand, she arose, and passed to the door of her chamber ; 
but she paused when that was reached, and looked around as 
though half frightened. In that glance her eyes fell on the 
little table heaped with work furnished by many friends, and 
she broke into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

It was only because she was so excited, so bewildered, so 
overcome with the tumult of her thoughts. That he should 
have sent her such a gift ! She had taken up her burden of 
work that Christmas morning with a very grateful heart, and 
unconsciously, " while plying her needle and thread," she had 
dreamed of him. She felt very happy, for she was not aspiring, 
she built no air-castles ; and Florence was so kind, and life 
around her so peaceful, so pleasant ! Clara never indulged in 
bitter thoughts or speculations relating to her past, as Florence 
often did. That idea had no polarity for the sensitiveness of 
her soul. She was happy in the just-gone minutes, and now 
she wept and was wretched ! How could a gift have power to 
so change the hue of all things ? 

More, than an hour passed before she again arose for the pur- 
pose of seeking Florence. When she did so, all traces of grief 
were gone from her face ; and her sister did not even guess at 
the tumult which had been raging so recently in her darling's 
heart when they two stood together. 

Going up to Florence with nervous rapidity, Clara uncovered 
the gift, held it in all its wondrous splendor before her eyes, 
and said, gayly : 
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^^ Mr. Gerard's Christmas gift ! Imagine what I'm going to 
do with it, mon amie?'''* 

" What, pray ?" was the simple interrogation of Florence ; 
but there was eager anxiety in her face as she asked it. 

"Return the bauble at once, and tell the giver that Miss 
Clara Swaine has many thanks for the generous donor, but his 
gift is quite too grand for a seamstress." 

" Well done, my sweet sister ! I was half fearful." 

" That I would accept it ?" 

" Yes." 

" Possible ? Then you do not half know me yet, it seems." 

" But you say the gift is too much. Would you accept any 
gift from him, Clara ?" 

" I am not at all sure that I would." 

" Then let your answer express as much, dearest. Let him 
know that we, that you need no remembrances fi'om your friends. 
Such as are worth bearing in mind need not buy a place." 

"But, Florence, you would not call it buying? I presume 
the idea would strike Mr. Gerard as utterly ridiculous." 

" Why return his gift, then, if it does not appear to you in 
some such light, as an impertinence on his part almost, for even 
proffering it 1 He knows enough of the world's ways to be 
aware of that; and that it would be something worse than 
ignorance on your part that allowed you to accept it." 

" I think just as you do. What is your opinion of Mr. Ge- 
rard, after all 1" 

" What is yours, Clara 1" 

" Nay, that's not feir. But I'll answer, notwithstanding, in 
one word : Magnificent^ 

" It's the very word. A great pity that these magnificent 
things rarely possess the searching power that can find the way 
into hearts, isn't it ?" And Florence fixed her brilliant eyes on 
Clara as she asked ; while she busied herself in wrapping the 
bracelet in its tissue foldings, and restoring it to its case, arose 
when that was done, and, with a careless " Yes," went to write 
the proposed note. 
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rv. 

The attention of Florence was now immediately drawn from 
Clara by a new unfolding of her own " heart-history." This 
was occasioned by the sudden and unanticipated death of Mrs. 
Percy, the mother of Willis and little Rose. Her disease was 
of the heart, and she was withdrawn from the life of earth to 
the life of heaven, bearing no traces of long wanderings through 
the valley of Shadow. When the physicians, who had been 
hastily called to her aid, acquainted her with the result of their 
consultation, she at once dismissed them and every hope of life, 
and with all speed sent for Florence Swaine. 

Though her son had never confided his love for the young 
teacher to his mother, she had more than guessed at it ; and by 
putting various facts that came to her knowledge together, she 
had arrived at nearly the whole truth of the matter. She saw 
Willis go from home, his lips still sealed to that story which 
her tender mother-heart longed to know, and did not herself 
speak, because her soul paid deference to his soul's secret 5 but 
now, when she knew she was dying, it was to Florence, the 
woman whom he loved, that she turned with yearning : she 
could not depart without blessing her. 

When Florence obeyed the call, which she did at once, Mrs. 
Percy was not satisfied till they and Rose were alone together ; 
and when the young girl had seated herself close beside the 
sufferer's bed, with voice almost inaudible, but wholly satisfied 
look, she said : 

" Miss Swaine, you see, it is true^ in such an hour as we think 
not, the Son of man cometh. Be ready, prepare; you may be 
surprised. Florence, child, can you take my Rose under your 
charge, as a sister^ till Willis comes back?" Seeing she hesi- 
tated for a moment, Mrs. Percy added : " Do not delay the 
answer. Arc you afraid to promise 1 Tell me, child, will you 
not receive my blessing as a mother 1 May Rose find an elder 
sister in you 1 or am I deceived ? Is there no engagement, no 
union of any kind between you and my dear son ? I should be 
proud and happy to think there was." 

•' Rose shall indeed be a sister to me. If a day ever comes 
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when I can answer Mr. Percy's love as he desires, it will be a 
joy to think that you were willing to bless me as your child, 
dear Mrs. Percy." 

Florence knelt as she spoke, for her friend motioned her to 
do so, and the hands of the dying woman pressed softly on her 
head. What a thrill of joy was that sweeping through her soul, 
then, even though she knew it to be a mother's love that was 
being withdrawn from earth ; for it was his mother who was 
blessing her ! 

Florence remained with Mrs. Percy, till she had breathed her 
last ; and that night, when her parent's eyes were closed forever, 
little Rose was taken home with her new sister, consecrated to 
that relationship by the words and blessing of one dying, and 
from that time, she shared the bed, and the substance, and the 
love of Florence Swaine. It seemed not strange to any (most 
fortunately was this true,) that the child should be committed 
to the teacher's care until her brother should return ; for the 
thorough moral independence and good sense of their former 
pastor's widow, had inspired the people of Wells with a great 
affection and respect for her. The confidence Mrs. Percy dis- 
played in the teacher by this act, was very beneficial to Flo- 
rence, for it increased the confidence of others. She was aided 
thus in a pecuniary way in the increase of scholars, and by the 
residence of Rose in the family, according to the mind of Clara 
and Mrs. Hammel and many of the townspeople ; but what hue 
did the fact take in her mind ? Ah, there how far the thought 
of worldly prosperity fell below the rich addition that was made 
to the joy of her struggling heart ! To that had been added a 
consolation unspeakable and full of hope. 

Giles Gerard was not, after all, so much offended by the re- 
turn of his gift as Clara had — jqs— feared he might be. She 
dreaded more than she would confess, even to herself, the results 
which might follow this step. But she needed not to fear. A 
difficulty in the way to accomplishing an object, was never 
known to discourage him ; and when he met Clara, the follow- 
ing week, it was with more cordiality and deference than ever, 
yet with an apparent embarrassment; and he said, frankly, 
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looking straight into her eyes, with an expression that told he 
would say it on his knees before her, if he thought she would 
allow it : 

" You have taught me a lesson I needed to learn ; no woman 
had ever the goodness to teach it me before. Pardon the igno- 
rance that presumed so boldly on your kindness." 

He spoke the flattering words in a tone so really humble, 
that Clara felt, in turn, almost humiliated, and with a feeling of 
self-reproach, that also extended toward Florence, she said, fal- 
teringly : " Pardon me, and the circumstances which compelled 
me to — to — perhaps wound. I was ." Her voice com- 
pletely failed here ; and however " ignorant " Giles Gerard may 
have been in the lore of gift-giving, he was sufficiently well 
versed in the language of love, to feel sure he had guessed in 
those broken words a secret, which, for her part, the poor girl 
would not, unasked and voluntarily, have revealed for the 
world. 

He offered no more gifts. He needed only to seek her society 
often as his own inclination demanded ; to converse in her hearing 
with Florence, and the work was done. Clara Swaine loved him 
devoutly as the most exacting lover could have wished. She 
loved as I imagine women of her nature do always. Her very 
being became absorbed into his ; her will, her mind, her heart, 
her entire spiritual life. Love proclaimed himself her master ; 
there was nothing else to be looked for ; he looked for nothing 
but a total self-abnegation on her part. Before his passion for 
her was an avowed reality, she felt the witch-work going on in 
her heart ; all the torturing changes, the torment, the bliss, the 
joy, the despair, of an unassured love. She was sick, she was 
glowing with brilliant and gay hopes : the thought had beea 
with her that he was only trifling ; the conviction had been with 
her that the passion was a mutual one. 

The manifest change that had taken place in Clara, the state 
of tumult in which her mind and heart were thrown from the 
ominous Christmas-day, did not escape the notice of Florence ; 
and it troubled and grieved her more than she would acknow- 
ledge to herself and the more because she saw and felt keenly 
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that Clara was no longer so trustful and confiding with her as 
she had been. 

The indignant idea that Gerard was trifling with her sister, at 
one time prevailing, and then the doubt as to whether, in an- 
other case, she could be happy with a man like him, if fortune 
united them, cast continual shadows over the daily life of the 
elder sister ; and when she saw how his repeated and lengthened 
visits produced no other results than disturbance of Clara's 
spirits, and an unfavorable mental excitement, she resolved to 
bring the affair to a climax at once. 

Florence accordingly took occasion, one day, when Mr. Gerard 
was leaving the house, afler a second visit that week, to say to 
him, in the most courteous, yet firmest manner possible, that, if 
his visits were made so frequently for his own gratification, 
merely, she would greatly prefer that they were discontinued, 
even if the removal of his prot6g6 should necessarily follow. 
Her listener quickly banished his look of astonishment when he 
met that just rebuke, and, after a moment's hesitation, said : 

" Forgive me. With your permission I will at once speak 
with Clara. I have done wrong in delaying. But, believe me, 
I ought not to be subject to your censure." 

"Nay," she answered, embarrassed and surprised in turn, 
though she knew herself justified in taking that stand, " far be 
from me even the appearance of forcing you to an expression of 
feeling that may really not exist on your part. I only feel that 
it would be better for you to visit my sister less often, if you 
have not a much more than ordinary interest in her ; indeed, it 
were better for all of us." 

" And I say, dear madam, that, with your permission, I will 
this instant seek her for my wife. She is more to me than I 
can acknowledge to any but her." 

Florence made no further opposition, for she saw — as far as she 
could see, and believed he was in earnest, as he was. And be- 
fore Mr. Gerard left Wells that day, he and Clara were betrothed. 

V. 

Therb was an obviously bright ftiture spreading before Clara 
Swaine. Her mind was troubled by none of those thoughts 
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which held Florence in bondage when her heart longed to utter 
Its glad reply to Willis Percy's love. But the high and proud 
place she seemed destined in commg time to hold as the wife 
of the great man of the county was not, brilliant as it appeared, 
the most glorious or welcome idea that presented itself. It was 
enough for her to have won the love of such a man ; his wealth 
and social place were nothing compared with that idea; and 
there was no need that he should draw on his credulity in order 
to believe it. 

^. So was it proved that, with all her sensitiveness and delicacy, 

Clara's womanliness did not approach to that unfolded in the 
gentle but heroic nature of Florence Swaine. It was not in her 
to put away a blessing, or what seemed such, with a crushing, 
humbling, and abiding sense of inherited unworthiness. She 
was not strong enough to make such a sacrifice ; and even had 
a " spasmodic " strength enabled her to do it, in the grief that 
would have followed, in the regret and self-desertion, she would 
have perished. 

The all-absorbing nature of this passion was soon put to the 
test. A malignant disease broke out in Wells, and on its ap- 
pearance among her scholars, Florence was compelled to dis- 
band them for a time. 

li' The contagion had, however, been communicated before the 

school broke up, and Clara was among the first infected with it. 

'1 Owing to precautions which Mrs. Percy had taken, Rose was in 

n no danger from the disease, and during the dreary and anxious 

time of Clara's awful sickness, she remained with Florence ; 
and while others shrank from the house of pestilence, those two 
sisterly watchers were constantly nursing Clara by day and by 
night : and when her recovery was made certain, it was by their 
united endeavors. Rose learning to exercise these by the exam- 
ple Florence set her. that the poor patient was strengthened to 
meet her further, and exceeding grievous trial. What that trial 
was Clara knew full well, yet for days she shrank from more 
than contemplation of its mere shadow. But at last her wish 
was expressed, and once expressed, she persisted in it, that the 
mirror should be placed before her. Poor child ! it was only 
truth as she felt it, that she expressed then : it had been bettor 
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for her, far better, if she had been left to die in the " desolate 
horror of the disease." 

Yet, even in that bitterness of self-loathing and disgust, her 
chief, almost her only thought, was for Mr. Gerard. Florence, 
the blessed, brave Florence, did not shrink from her, that was 
true ; her caressings and gentle words were not withheld ; but 
that, Clara said to herself, was because her sister was so full of 
kindness and pity for all the suffering. What would bind him, 
who, she felt, might have loved her for something beside her 
real nature ? She had now letl — to her honor be it told — no 
wish to bind him to his vows ; but what a sickening, dreadful 
thought it was, he might eagerly seek to release himself from 
her, and from those vows! 

Mr. Gerard had been prepared for the change wrought by 
disease in his betrothed ; for, in his frequent visits at the house 
during her convalescence, Florence had told him all, and en- 
deavored to prepare his mind for the shock, which she was de- 
termined neither should dare till Clara was beyond all danger. 
Those tears of Florence could flow now for all griefs but her 
own, and they would not be controlled when, as the trial of an 
interview was about to be madelj she saw that man struggling 
so strongly with himself and striving to hide his uncontrollable 
grief; and she almost loved him when he conquered his emotion 
and told her, with such apparent honesty, that his affection for 
Clara could not do other than come off conquerer over all dis- 
appointment. But for Clara a day so dark had never opened 
as that on which she granted him the first interview after her 
sickness. 

VI. 

There was a most solemn silence, it was so fraught with 
meaning, when Mr. Gerard entered the room where Clara, in 
terrified anguish, awaited him. But when he was fairly there 
before her, looking upon her, she was first to recover herself 
sufficiently to be able to speak ; and it was painful to see the 
effort she made to address him calmly, and observe his struggle 
to listen, as she thought (justly?) his compassion only coa- 

18 
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strained him to listen. But evidently the change in her was 
greater than he had even thought to see. 

" We did not look to meet «o," she said. Her soft, sweet 
voice ! that was not lost, and with a thrill of joy he heard it. 
" Is it as grievous, as dreadful a meeting for you, as it is for me, 
Giles r 

Had he spoken his thoughts in answer, his words had been 
of another sort ; but he conquered that impulse by a violent 
effort, and said, soothingly ; 

" We parted as dear friends and plighted : we meet as such, 
dearest. But indeed I am grieved you have been so very ill." 

" You are kinder than I even dared hope ; for I have been 
selfish enough to hope ! But my hope has, truly, not gone be- 
yond this, that you would not turn away from me in disgust. 
Your words make you even more precious than you were to 
me ;" and she turned her face away, and her voice sank to a 
whisper as she added : " In all sincerity, can you find it in your 
heart to love me still ?" 

" My Clara !" exclaimed he, and his voice was full of the 
fondest reproach. He folded her in his arms, and kissed her 
tenderly as she had been an infant. An instant afler she re- 
leased herself, and said, though her voice was hardly audible : 

" I shall take a thought of you and of this moment with me 
through life ; it will be a blessing to feel that you loved me to 
the last, that something more than externals found acceptance 
with you. I would not be nearer or other to you than dear at 
this moment. Of yourself, I say, you are inexpressibly pre- 
cious. I love you better than when we parted last ; and that I 
had not thought possible. But I shall not put your generosity 
to a severer test. You will bear kind thoughts of me wherever 
you go, and always, will you not? And in heaven — all is 
beauty there." 

" Child ! what is this you're talking about ?" was his half- 
angry, half-tearful exclamation. "Why do you banish your 
hopes, as you call them, to heaven ? Have I no power to de- 
tain them here? Are you not recovering? Have we not a 
beautiful world to live in ? Do we not love each other ? You, 
dear child ! did you think 1 loved you because I thought yoii^ 
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the most beautiful and graceful creature I ever met? Clara, 
disease has done its worst for you ; now imagine what it was T 
loved when I swear, by all that is true, you are at this moment 
dearer than ever before. You and you only, Clara, shall I 
ever marry." 

" No," was the feebly-uttered reply. " I shall hide myself 
from the world. The remembrance of your words will be 
enough for me to live on. God has cursed me, Giles, as he 
cursed those of old with whom he was displeased. Let the 
leper live apart from love and the world." 

" It is sheer nonsense. Have I fallen in your esteem ? Do 
not hesitate to tell me. Forget all the past, think of the now : 
do you really care for me V* 

" I love you." 

" Well, I love you," he rejoined. " In the name of heaven, 
what more is wanted ? You are not going to wed the world, 
if that is what you are thinking of now; nor is the world's 
opinion your breath Of life. You are to marry me, whom you 
have honored with your favor till I feel almost too proud to 
live on this earth as ordinary mortals do. As soon as your 
strength is sufficiently recovered to allow, you must fix on our 
marriage-day." 

She believed him ; she believed the many, many tender and 
loving words he uttered in that trying, yet blessed interview. 

VII. 

Nearly a year from the time of Willis Percy's going passed, 
ere he returned to Wells. On the sudden death of his mother, 
letters were forwarded to him, but they were months in finding 
their way to him ; and when they were at last received, his de- 
parture for home was not delayed one day. 

And gladly was he welcomed on his return, he came so full 
of life, and health, and vigor, by Florence and the little Rose. 
For his part, nothing could so much have rejoiced the heart of 
the mourning son, as did the finding his child-sister under the 
guardianship of the woman of his love ; nothing, at least, but 
the recital Florence made of his mother's last triumphs, and of 
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the blessing wherewith she, dying, had blessed her. And when 
he saw how tender and entire an affection existed between Flo- 
rence and Rose, and thought of his mother's words, he fancied 
that all difficulty was now removed in the way to the fi-uition of 
his best hope : he looked, but did not speak the expectaticm, for 
even as he looked it, she said, " I cannot tell you how happy I 
was, even at such a moment, though Hose was sobbing so bit- 
terly, for I could only think, ' A mother has blessed me !' If 
God shall bless us in the way we most hope before we die, 
Willis, think of it ! /have had a mother's blessing, too. Oh, 
how thankful I should be ! I am thankful." 

It would have been no less vain than unmanly to struggle for 
conquest with Florence in a matter which had become so es- 
sentially one of conscience ; and as he now prepared to apply 
himself with fresh ardor to study, he was greatly enabled to do 
so ; and the conviction became an abiding one, that in no other 
way could he so well grow in grace and strength, as by trust- 
ing patiently to God, to time, and to her, for the future's bright- 
ness. 

He did not often visit at the cottage school-house, after his 
return. It was not necessary that he should, in order that the 
mutual confidence between himself and Florence should be kept 
alive ; and both felt that frequent intercourse, during the con- 
tinuance of their present relations, would distract their thoughts 
too much, when they needed to be kept in calmness for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of daily labors. But Willis had taken for his 
motto, " Hope on," and its actings were revealed in his cheer- 
fulness and true piety ; and so, whenever he and Florence werfe 
together, by reason of their resolves, and the discipline to which 
they subjected themselves, each felt, as they parted again, that 
it had been good for them to be together : their hearts had 
grown stronger, meanwhile, their souls had caught another note 
of the jubilant hymn of Cheerfulness. 

But there was a day that came, at last, when they met in 
sorrow, and conferred in sorrow, and parted with heavy grief. 
Since the time when he heard of the relations existing between 
Clara and Giles Gerard, of Clara's illness and its shocking 
effects, there had been a fear and a doubt in Percy's mind, to 
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which he longed, yet hesitated, to give utterance. For days he 
struggled between a sense of urgent duty, and a fear of mis- 
construction, and a gentle dread, which those who have suffered 
most know the most of, the dread of giving pain. He longed 
to say that which might be utterly misunderstood, or altogether 
disbelieved ; that which doubt might turn, a double-edged 
weapon, against himself. But at last he determined to speak 
with Florence, come what might, of what she herself had deter- 
mined to ask him ; and it so happened, that at the very time 
when he was laboring to find words for his communication, she 
took occasion to say : 

" Am I wrong in supposing that you have some particular 
and pressing thought which you wish to make known to me, 
and don't know how ?" 

" No ; you are right," he answered, resolutely. ' I did wish 
to speak with you, yet did not dare, for fear my words might be 
misconstrued. From the relations which you know I should be 
so proud to form with yow, it might be suspected — I mean," he 
said, more solemnly, " any one but you might suspect there 
were some other than right motives influencing me to say what 
I must say to you. You will, I feel convinced, understand the 
purity of my motives. The fact that Mr. Gerard is still be- 
trothed to Clara, and that, as common report goes, they will 
shortly be married, impels me to tell you the truth, and it can- 
not be gainsaid. He is not a man with whom your sister can 
be happy, if she loves truth, or cares for virtue, or if she de- 
spises loathsome sin !" 

He arose as he said this, his face pale with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears. Florence also arose, and said, huniedly, 
" You speak in such a way, that had you said this of another, yet 
nearer than he, I could but believe you. I am as sure that you 
tell the truth, as that I live. You would certainly not come here 
with a mere report— and such a report. But mere words would 
fail to convince Clara. They ought not to. Oh ! it would be 
too awful to take this comfort from her, Percy." 

" I would certainly not have dared come to you with the story, 
had I not feared to keep it from you. I declare, as most solemn 
truth, in all parts of this land, among the great people who con.- 
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sider him an equal, he is well known as a gambler and a disso- 
lute man. 1 know, too, that there are many very proud ladies 
of his acquaintance who would be glad to assume the relations 
your sister bears toward him. But if I know Clara Swaine and 
you, I am convinced you would both shrink, as from pollution, 
from a man like him, whatever the world might think of him." 

A momentaiy silence followed his words. It was broken by 
Florence, saying : " I thank you for the courage you have shown 
in coming with this story to me. I have already persuaded 
them to defer the marriage for the present. I will prove my 
perfect faith in you by speaking of this to Clara." 

They parted immediately after. 

Florence was leaning against the mantel, her head bent in 
deep thought. She was pondering Percy's words, and she 
could not hide from herself the fact that the words had only 
given form to the fears, which, in many ways, had been sug- 
gested to her. As she stood thus and thought, a door opposite 
to that through which her friend had gone out, opened, and 
Ciaia entered. She only stood within the door of the room, 
and when her sister's raised eyes fixed upon her with most 
earnest sorrow, she returned the glance with an almost fierce 
indignation, exclaiming : 

" Is it possible that you have tamely listened to, and meekly 
promised to use the mean weapons of slander against him and 
me ? Shame on you, Florence ! Could you not defend an ab- 
sent friend against calumny ?" 

"You have heard it all, Clara?" 

" Yes ; I could not avoid listening. It is certain that listeners 
never hear any good of themselves." 

" Oh ! do not say so. It seems a comfort to me even that I 
have not to tell you that. I do not see how I should ever have 
found strength to." 

" Then you believe what Percy says 1 I never heard any 
thing so utterly contemptible." 

" At least," said Florence after a moment's pause — ^and in 
that moment she had conquered a deal of indignation — " at least 
you are sufficiently sane and wise to see the necessity to wish 
to wait a little, before irrevocably deciding about such a mat- 
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ter as this. A man like Willis Percy, let me tell you, Clara 
— oh ! my dear, dear Clara ! — would not breathe such things 
to me, a woman, your sister, if there were not something in the 
story." 

" I tell you he has some secret motive ; or if not that," she 
added, self-rebuked by her words, " he has . been astonishingly 
credulous. O my God ! have I not been tried enough already 1 
You should have ordered him from the house, Florence. It 
was an insult to us, as well as to Mr. Gerard, that he should 
presume to come here with such slanderous gossip as that !" 

" You are talking far more like a child than a sane woman 
should. I hope — you will not, I fear, for you seem wofully be- 
side yourself — ^but I hope you will see that it could but be my 
most fervent prayer that Mr. Percy has been misinformed. 1 
only charge you, dearest Clara, do not in a blind confidence 
trust too far ; do not, in a romantic confidence, make yourself 
liable to a long future of regret. I hope as devoutly as you 
can, that I am unjust in this. If / wrong Mr. Gerard, it is un- 
consciously, and you ought to know it. If you do not know it, 
we have lived together to little purpose." 

" Yes, I do know it !" 

" Then I charge you, be patient. You can learn no lesson so 
important as that, Clara, in this life." 

viir. 

The penetrative powers of Mr. Gerard told him that some 
unhappy influence was working in the mind of Clara, when he 
again visited her. And the confidence she had in him would 
have prevented her, in case of his clear questioning, from with- 
holding the truth of the matter ; but he did not choose to work 
thus, and instead, drew the secret from her almost involun- 
tarily, till she found that he had possessed himself of it en- 
tirely. 

The question he asked then was, " What has Florence said 
to this, or does she not know of it?" And it was thus an- 
swered, and with as much eagerness as though Clara were de- 
fending her sister against some wronging thought: "She re- 
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peats the advice which you remember she gave at first, long 
before 1 heard this ; for she says it is always better to wait and 
bear patiently, than do in haste what might cause the repent- 
ance of years." 

" Excellent advice ! if it were needed. Tell me, does she be- 
lieve this story ?" 

" She may not believe it, Giles, yet she advises us on each 
other's account, to delay. She says prudence demands it." 

" We will not delay," was the decided answer. " Choose be- 
t-^^een her and me." 

Clara's face was bent upon her hands: she could not, she 
dared not answer. At last he grew impatient at her silence, 
and fell upon his knees before her, whispering : 

" Have you not perfect faith in me ? If 1 thought you had 
not, I would spurn you !" He said it with all the indignant 
emphasis of a wronged and virtuous man. " You have faith," 
he continued, in answer to the gentle pressure of her hand. 
" Well, then, you shall prove it, and at once. I scorn my ac- 
cusers, but I will show them the glorious faith of a woman. 
You shall be mine; and then, when we stand side by side to- 
gether, one, in that world which has dared impugn my honor, 
you will see, Clara, how they will come fawning around us, and 
you will learn from what a vile, insignificant source — it could be 
none other — that voice came to distress you." He kissed her 
fervently, and then asked with bewilderingly sweet voice, " Are 
you afraid f* 

" No," was the instant answer : she might well have been ! 
"But Florence 1 Oh! dear as you are, think what she has 
been to me, what she has done for me ! How could I act in 
opposition to her will, and grieve her, as the least deception on 
my part would, past all help ? How could I even be at peace 
with myself? For I know how much she is in earnest when 
she counsels this delay." 

" She need not know it. Go with me alone from hence, as 
if we should go to-day in secret, and come back openly and in 
triumph to-morrow. The world, be you sure, child, for 1 know 
more of that world than you do, will glorify you for the cour- 
ageous act. And how much you will honor me by such confi- 
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dence ! You will make me doubly your slave. I cannot brook 
to have another directing us. 1 must have you by my side al- 
ways. 1 cannot endure this parting with you day after day. I 
do not want, I cannot longer permit those to come between us 
who would postpone our union indefinitely, for the mere gratifi- 
cation of their own whim or selfishness." 

" But, dear Giles," was the faltering argument put fortt 
when the girl's soul was all a-flame with his words, " I cannot 
charge Florence with selfishness. You do not know her as I 
do. She has been all to me heretofore. I assure you it is not 
without reason that I look up to her as though she were more 
than a mere elder sister." 

" Well, then, honestly, I believe you : she is not selfish. But 
you acknowledge she is over-careful in this endeavor to put you 
on your guard against me. Dear Clara, we are not children. 
There is not a mortal existing to whom you are so bound as to 
me ; or, tell me, is there another ?" 

" You know there is not one," was the answer. 

" Yes, I know it, by this feeling I have for you. There is 
perfect sympathy between us. Then why should you listen to 
the suggestions of others, rather than to me? Go with me to 
my house : we will be married there. It will then and thus be 
in your power to aid Florence, to give to her entire rest arid 
ease, should she desire it ; for if she will, our home shall be 
hers. She shall be freed from that wearying life she leads ; for 
she will permit j/ou to aid her, when I could not even offer to 
do so. We will all go abroad : you shall learn life, and enjoy 
it to the full, dearest." 

That suggestion relating to Florence was well put. It made 
the idea of flying for a moment from her protection seem less 
dreadful : for Clara had fancied many times how glorious and 
pleasant a thing it would be to give her noble sister rest, and 
station, and riches, such as she deserved ; and since the engage- 
ment with Mr. Gerard, this fancying had transformed itself into 
a good within her grasp. He had before this used the promise 
as an assurance ; he produced it now, a temptation. Should 
she put it away for ever, in the weak fear of doing that which 
should make people talk and wonder for a day ? 

18* 
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Days passed after this important interview before Mr. Gerard 
came again to see Clara. He stayed away only for the purpose 
of exciting her wonder and fear at his absence, that when he 
should again present himself, her feeble will might be com- 
pletely subdued to his. He had not studied the poor child in 
vain ; he had made no miscalculation in regard to her character. 
By that very policy was she placed wholly at his mercy ; for 
before he appeared again, Clara had resolved that she would go 
with him wherever he chose to lead her. But it was in vain 
that she strove to hush the voice within, by the deceiving idea 
that she should benefit Florence, and repay her long devotion 
thus ; she could not satisfy herself with the sophism that the 
end justified the means. It was with her a struggle of thought 
to the last, and when the struggle ended in her resolution, 
Florence and Gerard were all she really thought of. Her own 
happiness was not at that time the grand idea. Her own ? It 
was the last she could reason about then. A love for him that 
amounted to entire abnegation of self had been her heart's of 
fering since that day during her recovery when he avowed his 
faithful and entire love for her. Had it not been so, she would 
yet^ — oh ! in the name of human nature do not doubt it ! — ^have 
hesitated, re-thought, and, perhaps, have prayed over that 
temptation. 

" In a day, or at very farthest a week, they would come back. 
Did she dare fear or doubt him ?" He asked it that bright 
morning when she went out from Wells and joined him, and 
left with him the paths of duty, peace, and holiness. He asked 
it ; and the sun shone so joyously, and the birds sang so sweetly, 
the flowers bloomed so purely, everything seemed so merry 
and so fair, that she answered, " No ;" but the answer had less 
of sincerity in it than when uttered while under the care and 
protection of Florence. 

IX. 

Not only that one day which Clara had appointed in her own 
mind for time of absence, but many days, so many that they 
began to be numbered for months, passed by, while the una- 
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vailing search and watching for her return continued. No 
doubts existed as to with whom she had departed ; but how she 
had gone was a tormenting and dreadful thought for the grieved 
and disappointed Florence. The deception practised against 
her by one whom she had loved and tenderly watched over 
through her life-time, fell with awfully enlightening force upon 
her. She could not rally; she was almost blinded by it. 
Through the loneliness and gloom and grief, which settled like 
a steadfast cloud upon the house after Clara's going, but one 
ray of brightness and comfort streamed ; the joyous, half-blind, 
merry, and affectionate little Rose Percy. It seemed to her 
teacher, her sister, Florence, in those days, that the blessing of 
the child's mother had indeed taken a tangible form in the per- 
son of Rose ; and in the girl's constant presence, her true inno- 
cence and childliness, she felt that she was finding her real 
earthly comfort and sustainer. The more sentient companion- 
ship of Willis even did not equal that of the guilelessness and 
dependence of the little one. 

After a search of many weeks, which was continued in every 
imaginable way, the idea of its being crowned with success was 
abandoned in despair; and then Florence, looking to One 
mighty, and to herself, again turned her attention to her daily 
tasks, as strong really but still more grave and silent than be- 
fore that day of dreadful visitation. Was there no other way 
for her to do than to still toil onl Could she find no safe 
shelter and retirement from the curious 1 Yes ! Willis Percy 
had again opened the doors of his home, and entreated her to 
enter, as its mistress ; he had besought her to take his honora- 
ble name for her own ; he had implored her to accept his pro- 
tection from the shame and disgrace brought on her own house ; 
and she put away the cup of blessing, and said, " Though I 
should die, will I be true to myself!" 

The close of the year of Clara's absence found Florence re- 
ceiving the erring, lost sister of her heart, to her lowly home 
again, with tearless eyes, but prayerful, and therefore not des- 
pairing calmness ; found her in a consciousness of new need, 
and still sterner duty, that filled heart and brain with terrific 
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light, seeking and finding strength to not only labor diligently 
— she had done that always — but in addition, to watch and 
guard the broken, shattered mind, the feeble life of the poof 
wanderer. And succeeding days, and months, and years, saw 
3 her growing up to the performance of that necessity ; and when 

parted at-last from her great human comfort, little Rose, whose 
mind she had prepared for other instruction than she could give, 
Florence was compelled to look for relief from her school toils 
only to the more distressing, because hopeless tasks devolving 
on her as Clara's guardian. 

Of what those months of absence had been to Clara in the 
proving, Florence never knew ; and it was well that she could 
not know. The name of Gerard never escaped her sister's lips 
after the time of her return. All energy, all sense, all affection 
and interest, seemed to have been left behind in the outer world 
of horror from which she had escaped on that night, that wild 
and dreadful midnight of her return home ; that night when 
Florence heard her beseeching voice above the voice of the 
storm, and knowing what and whose it was, hastened to receive 
the loved and lost one back. 

During the five following years of Clara's life, at regular 
intervals, letters came to her address, (he had not given her 
even another name!) containing drafts, which, if made use of in 
the way directed, would have enabled the sisters to live in 
entire ease, in luxury, had they so chosen. But, though the 
support of the household now depended on her unaided efforts, 
for Qara had lost all ability for and knowledge of her former 
pursuits, those drafts were never " dishonored " by Florence 
in making use of them ; and they had no other " sight" than 
that of fire. She would have perished herself from want, and 
would have suffered Clara to know the same fate, rather than 
accept relief from him who had worked them such intolerable 
wrong. 

Those five years passed, and Florence was alone : her sister 
had gone with the dead. She went not obeying the call of the 
Almighty, but at her own bidding. Her insanity or imbecility 
had taken in the last days of her life a new form : she became 
utterly mute, as one deaf and dumb, and no word, or sign, or 
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token of understanding could be drawn from her ; and it was 
while this change was causing an increase of dread in the mind 
of Florence, that all cause for farther watching and sorrow for 
Clara was removed for ever. She was found drowned. The 
life of the gentle, and trusting, and deceived, and erring Clara 
ended with a tragedy. 

The teacher had been out with her pupils for a half-day's 
ramble in the woods, leaving her sister in the house-keeper's 
charge. The return of Florence and the children to the town 

led over a bridge which spanned the river D ; and when 

at night-fall they crossed it, they found themselves awed and 
trembling amidst a crowd which had gathered at the magic 
words, " a woman drowned ! " and her eyes were among those 
gazing with pitying eagerness to distinguish the form and half^ 
hid features of the suicide, and her voice was the faintest of 
those which broke forth with such grief and horror, when the 
name of Clara Swaine was once again taken on the lips of a 
wondering people ; and her forn^ was the first to bend, with 
forgiveness and faithful, fearless love, over the dead. 

When it was discovered that life was quite extinct, a litter 
was hastily procured by the sympathizing multitude ; the body 
was placed upon it, and then for a moment Florence stooped 
over it, smoothing the drenched and tangled hair and closing 
the eyelids. As they paused thus in deep silence ere the bier 
was lifted, the people were compelled to stand hastily back ; 
for a coach with fiery horses came dashing rapidly over the 
bridge, and one who rode therein had much to do with that 
poor dead creature's history. The dust his proud steeds raised 
fell on the face of Clara. Poor Clara ! more pitiable Gerard ! 
She had gone to the judgment : he, in the strength of his pride, 
and wealth, and years, was going on into the world, whose 
smiles and cordial greeting would, he well knew, await him 
wherever he might turn ; where his example was to be spread, 
and where the frown of woman would surely be not raised against 
him, nor the scorn and scoff of men ! 

The courage, strength and ability which had, during all 
Clara's life, and more especially in its last years, increased ivith 
every new trial and discouragement, seemed for a tiili#4||tf 
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that death to fail Florence totally. For a while with high 
heart she sti-uggled against nature's encroaching sel Mistrust, 
weakness and despondency, but then the over-taxed heart failed 
utterly. The courage, not earth-born, nor earth-sustained, had 
been long the comfort and sustainer of her soul. Where was 
it? why had it vanished? Even in the "patient, never- 
wearying love" of Percy, which never revealed Itself more 
clearly and generously than now, Florence found no consoler, 
no sustainer. It was even at one time a source of bitter 
thought, for it seemed to her as though this love had been given 
merely to aggravate and to tantalize ; proffered as it was to a 
sense of justice so strict and stern as nature and circumstances 
had fostered in her soul. But, praise to the Grace that did not 
then desert her ! the wrongful thought was wrestled with and 
overcome. Religion had been long the great comfort of her 
soul, and it was not to prove a broken cistern in the time of 
her great need ! And now again her soul put off its sackdoth, 
and she went on her way willing to live, and thankful that she 
could live, by faith and not by sight. 

For some time Percy and she had been separated by dis- 
tance, he having gone to take the pastoral charge of a church in 
Brunswick. On hearing of Clara's death he came at once to 
Florence, feeling that she had a right to look for him, and a 
hope that he had cherished for years stood out full in the light 
as he sought her, to speak consoling and holy words. But 
stricken as he found her, she would accept no more from him 
than his Christian sympathy. It would have been no marvel 
if, when he parted with her again, and stood once more among 
his people, he had preached to them with a new force, and in a 
new sense, concerning the Saviour's " Be ye perfect," he car- 
ried with him from Florence such an entire conviction that it 
was possible for mortals to obey the very letter and spirit of 
the far-reaching injunction. 

Percy's last visit to Florence, and the few and brief letters 
she wrote him, did much for him ; the breath of resignation 
was transmitted from her soul into his, and he began to 
learn much of that divine patience from her, the patience that 
could endure even till time was no more, looking for its mea* 
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sure of happiness, denied on earth, to another state of existence. 
After all the impatience of youth, the love-longing and ex- 
pectance, peace, calm peace and true submission came, and 
dwelt within him, comforting him, and precious to him beyond 
all things, because he knew it was a twin-spirit of the quiet 
that was in her. That peace ! it was the good Samaritan to 
him ! His early hopes went by all on the other side, and he 
saw them going, while he lay wounded to the heart, weak and 
powerless; and then peace, that very peace which Florence 
knew, came to him, bound up his wounds, and left him in the 
care of the great Physician, and He restored and blessed him. 

When the Samaritan's good offices were abiding in the soul, 
and proving themselves in the daily life which he pursued; 
while he was receiving calmly, and with intelligent conscious- 
ness, the conviction that he was indeed a stranger and a pil- 
grim on earth, ordained to toil, and grow not weary in his 
journeying, he was compelled to test his strength, to prove the 
genuineness of his peace. Tidings came to him, but not through 
Florence, that an envoy extraordinary had come, seeking her, 
from England, bearing a recognition ~and a will from her father, 
by which she was made heir to an immense fortune. The story 
was communicated to Percy through a friend whose word he 
could not doubt; and acting on the instant suggestion of a 
thankful heart, he wrote to Florence : 

" Why are you silent ? 1 have waited all this day — it seems 
a century — for words from you. 1 have had such joyful news 
of you as I cannot believe you would willingly keep from me. 
Are you ill ? May I come to you ? Oh ! tell me what you 
wish me, what 1 may do. I have no mind of my own left ; for 
I write, Florence, in the overwhelming consciousness that you 
are happy now beyond all you have dared or allowed yourself 
to hope. The longing, the intense desire of your life appears 
before you in the shape of a full blessing. I dare not think of 
the way in which you may remember me. It will be your 
place, power, necessity, to think of me as for the first time in 
the light of a petitioning lover, for I know all things must ikOV 
become as it were new to you. You must say to-day to yoi 
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heart, whether you can love me. I plead nothing ; my heart 
leaves itself wholly to your heart's judgment You have tried and 
proved the things of this world ; you have a more than ordinary- 
knowledge of life as it is really. If, looking into the inmost 
recesses of your heart, you find no image of me remaining, do 
not hesitate to tell me of it. Even in that happening I would 
not have you forget, unless the assurance is worthless, that I 
rejoice in your present cause for rejoicing as thoroughly as I 
have in past times sorrowed in your sorrows. 

" Your friend in truth, W. Percy." 



A letter and an envoy had indeed come ; they had been 
received by Florence. Judge Browning, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of England's lawyers, had on his death-bed dispatched 
this person with a word of recognition and a will, by which his 
daughter was left a millionaire, and Florence received them. 
It seemed indeed, in the experience of that day, as though no 
sorrow were to be spared her, no pang of disappointment. 
After others had announced to her the glad tidings of the bright 
fulfilment of her whole life's hope, the stranger came into her 
presence, satisfied that it was she to whom he bore the acknow- 
ledgment of one whom the great men of England reverenced. 
I He laid the letter before her, and with her own eyes Florence 

j read what Judge Browning had written on his death-bed. She 

I read the story of his youth and poverty ; of his wife, and of her 

".; sufferings and. early death; of his child, his only one, whom 

before her mother died they, in their destitution and misery, lefb 
to the care of strangers. No attempt was made in the epistle to 
palliate the neglect which had continued in his after-years' pros- 
perity. Compensation was made, or the dying man had evi- 
dently endeavored to suppose it was made, in giving at the last 
w^ealth and name to his child. It was not the thought of this 
: long desertion that spread darkness over the eyes of her whu 

: read, that sent sickness into her very soul, that cast a shadow 

like the shadow of death over her for a moment, when she 
thought of the child to whom that letter was addressed ; of 
Clara, to whom another hand had been extended, for whom 
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another voice than that of her proud, vain-glorious, earthly 
parent, had said the recognising words : " My child P^ 

Refolding the letter — for with that what had she to do ? — she 
returned it to the envoy, and said, " The recognition is made 
many years too late. 1 am not Clara Swaine, to whom you 
will see this letter is addressed. She was the only child of 
Judge Browning, if I read aright ? She is dead." 

" He had never but one child ; but is it possible I do not see 
that daughter before me % What a dreadful mistake !" 

" 1 must refer you to Mrs. Hammel, the matron of our 
Foundling Hospital, sir : she is the one with whom you could 
most profitably confer now. If the disposal of this property is 
in your power, do not forget her, and the house of refuge in 
which she has spent herself. It was a home for Clara many 
years, as you are probably aware." 

The messenger bowed himself out in silence : he could not 
find words wherewith to address the woman who had gone down 
from the sun-light into the darkness of disappointment, even 
while his eyes were upon her, in such calm submission. 

X. 

Days passed on, and Percy's letter was unanswered. Those 
days were marked for him by wonder, anxiety, and impatience ; 
but for her they were recorded as the witnesses of a victory 
over the last great temptation of Florence Swaine. 

But at last, at last she wrote to him. Without and around 
her, in that hour, were signs and tokens of an approaching 
departure, noise and confusion : the little cottage, the home of 
years, was nearly dismantled ; one room only was as yet untouch- 
ed, that in which she had lived long alone with her tried and 
purified soul. The widowed house-keeper had gone back to the 
friendly protection of the hospital, and the matron there was 
bethinking and wondering over a romance she had known in 
real life. In other dwelling-places beside that of Florence there 
were evidences of leave-taking, of sundering ties, of sqnrow and 
hope battling together. But there were ooiipaM! 4Kr JiMl|ifee 
as that where she sat alone, writing to YlWkk, 
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d was filling the sails of a vessel lying in the 
harbor, waiting its passengers ; a vessel which was that night 
to go foiTh on a fur voyage to heathendom. 

There was a deathly pallor on the face of Florence as she 
wrote, dimness in her brilliant eyes, but the gathering tears did 
not fall ; and though her hand trembled so violently when, she 
began to write that she could hardly guide her pen, yet was she 
going forth conquering and to conquer I 

" You would have folded me safely in the shelter of your 
name, WiLiie, while disgrace was on mine. Should you take 
me now, you would not find the disgrace of doubt removed. 
You would have defended me, when the harsh judgment of the 
world had gone forth against mine — mine no longer, by tie 
of life or of blood ! Yon would have saved me from labor, 
have shielded me from sorrow, bad it been in your power; and 
now, when, if 1 dared or could I would cry, ' Ttike me!' you 
fold yoTir arms, you look on me distrustfully, fearing for the 
constancy, the trueness of my heart's love for you, because you 
think I am in prosperity ! Give me back your old confidence ; 
indeed, indeed I deser^'c it, if I ever did. Do I not need it ! 
Oh ! noblest heart ! believe me, it is my joy and consolation in 
this hour, the last, the very last spent in my native land, to 
think that I have been permitted to love you. 

"You have learned probably by this time that it was on 
Clara the too-late blessing felt ; that I have always been uncon- 
nected by natural ties with her, with any whom I know, From 
me you will learn that I am going now, at once, to give my 
future years, my strength — 1 have strength yet, dear Wilub — 
my years, my strength and talents, to the service of our Mazeb. 
It matters little whether that service be rendered here or afar. 
I>o not call it weakness that leads me hence. T might fail here. 
I must free myself from the recollections which are so closely 
associated with this place. I should have asked your counsel, 
had I not seen my duty to myself and my Gon so clearly 
pointed out, that I dare not shrink from its performance — I 
cannot shrink. You know of this party of Christians about to 
ami for India. Some of them are our own personal friends ; and 
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I know that did I consult you merely as a Christian pastor might 
be consulted, you would say to me, ' Listen to that voice within 
you ; pray to God ; and then act as your judgment shall decide.' 
This I have done, and nothing remains for me but to say to you, 
Farewell. Farewell ! We are not parting for ever. I know 
we shall not meet again in this life ; I shall never hear your 
voice ; you will not see my face again. Had I thought that we 
were equal to a calm parting, I would have called you to me. 
Farewell ! * Our help is in the name of the Lord ;' we are 
His servants. Let us be faithful : He will not disown vs. 

" In the bonds of faith, and fellowship, and love, yes, by the 
grace of God, your f. s." 

The vessel had sailed ere this letter reached its destination. 
Florence looked her last upon her native land. Thenceforth 
was she no more to Willis Percy, but as much as an angel- 
thought, a guardian, soothing and sustaining angel-thought. 
Her going left him in one sense peculiarly and sadly alone ; 
and yet, could he have done so, he would not have called her 
back. In his imagination he saw her going, as she really did, 
calmly, resolutely, holily, and his spirit would not even whis- 
per, " Eeturn, and bless me." She had blessed him in that 
very act of departing. So were his hands made free, and his 
heart purified ; so was his soul in its entireness drawn upward 
in adoration, and between heaven and earth it vibrated, in every 
movement worshipping, and rendering service acceptable to 
God. 

Years went by before he answered that letter of farewell ; 
and he had not meanwhile heard from Florence, save through 
others. When he did write to her, he also was on the eve of a 
departure; he had "set his house in order;" he was going 
" home." And he knew, for friends had told him, that her feet 
had entered the same path, that she too would soon enter her 
Father's house. Percy died in the very prime of life and use- 
fulness ; he was cut down in the midst of appar^it 'Vigor, and 
energy, and watchful labor ; he had fbog^ ft fl(iod,Mtt| he had 
kept the faith. Then, as he had ^^t^^^^^^l/i^^ll^]^ 
over the great oceans, to the land whi*'^ 
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striven to enlighten, whose people she had toiled to bless, with 
a patience, and hope, and ardor too, which, if individually 
exhausting and destroying, were, as an example, life-giving and 
glorious. And that letter she read for the first time on her 
death-day. Had she not reason to fold it then, as she did, 
closely upon her breast? Had she not cause, when her keart 
was groping no longer "blindly in the dark" for an earthly 
father's love and benediction, to say, triumphantly as shf did, 
while her spirit was being caught up to meet Hm : 
" My Saviour, not deserted !" 



THE END. 



Clotinna0k; 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME IN THE WEST. 

By ALICE CAREY. 
Illustrated hy Daelet. One vol..^ 12mo. 



** We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a wide popularity. 
They bear the true stamp of genius — simple, natural, truthful — and evince 
a keen sense of the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of life 
in the country. No one who has ever read it can forget the sad and beau- 
tiful story of Mary Wildermings ; its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty ; 
its touching description of the emotions of a sick and suffering human spirit, 
and its exquisite rural pictures. The moral tone of Alice Carey's writings 
is unobjectionable always." — J. G. Whittier. 

'* Miss Carey's experience has been in the midst of rural occupaticcs, in 
the interior of Ohio. Every word here reflects this experience, in the rar- 
est shapes, and most exquisite hues. The opinion now appears to be ooni- 
monly entertained, that Alice Carey is decidedly the first of our female au- 
thors ; an opinion which Fitz-Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, 
Wm. D. Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on various 
occasions endorsed." — Illustrated News, 

** If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers of prose fiction in 
this country, we shall find no one who approaches Alice Carey in the best 
characteristics of genius. Like all genuine authors she has peculiarities ; 
her hand is detected as unerringly as that of Poe or Hawthorne ; as much 
as they she is apart from others and above others ; and her sketches of 
country life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to those delight- 
ful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a similar line, are generally acknowledged 
<o be equal to anything done in England." — International Magazine. 

*' Alice Carey has perhaps the strongest imagination among the vroaxsx 
oi this country. Her writings will live longer than those of any other 
woman among us." — American Whig Review, 

** Alice Carey has a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her countxy 
stories are almost unequaled." — Knickerbocker Magazine. 

** Miss Carey's sketches are remarkably fresh, and exquisite in delicacy, 
humor, and pathos. She is booked for immortality." — Home Journal, 

** The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living 
female writers of America. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, 
and express the opinion that among those living or dead, she has had no 
equal in this country ; and we know of few in the annals of English litera- 
ture who have exhibited superior gifts of real poetie genias." — The (Portland, 
M) E€leeUc» 
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to much better illastraled than defined, M. HonBaaya's aim in then sketch- 
es — tbr evidently he had an aim beyond the one be illegea of paitinM for 
bis leisure hours — aeema la hive been la diwonrse of peceona rather eel*- 
brated than knonn, nhoie names and works are Ikmiiiar to all, but wilk 
whnaa characten and histories few are much acquainted. To the maw of 
readcn, his boot will have Ibe charm of frssbnees; the student and the 
man of letters, who have already druuk at the springs whence M. Hoosaaya 
has derived his inspiration and materials, will pardon any lack of noTelly 
for the aake of the spirit and originality of the treatment." — Blaokwood. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' It is written with great spirit and a hearty sympathy, and abounds in incidents of 
more tiian a romantic interest, while the typ9 of piety it discloses is the noblest and 
most elevated." — N. Y. Evangdigt. 

*' Seldom has there been a more interesting rolnme than this in our hands. Stories 
of Scottish suffering for the faith have always thrilled us ; but here we have the me- 
moirs of distinguished femdU characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and the 
Persecution, with such tales of heroism, devotion, trials, triumphs, or deaths, as rouse 
subdue, and deeply move the heart of the reader."— JV. Y. Observer. 

<( Many a mother in Israd will have her faith strengthened, and her zeal awakened, 
and her courage animated afiresh by tiie example set before her— by the cloud of wit 
nesses of her own sex, who esteemed everything — wealth, honor, pleasure, ease, and 
life itself— vastly inferior to the grace of the Gospel ; and who freely offered themselves 
and all that they had, to the sovereign disposal of Him who had called tiiem with an 
holy calling; according to his purpose and grace."— iZicAmond^ (Va-) Watchman and 
Ootervor. 

**The Scotch will read this book because it conunemorates their noble countrywo- 
men ; Presbyterians will like it, because it records the endurance and triumphs of dieir 
faith ; and the ladies will read it, as an interesting memorial of what their sex has done 
in trying times for truth and liberty."— CiitcinAod Central Christian Herald. 

** It is a record which, whOe it confers honor on the sex, will elevate the heart, and 
strengthen it to the better performance of every duty." — Richmond (Va.) ReUgiouk 
Herald. 

" The Descendants of these saints are among us, in this Pilgrim land, and we earn- 
estiy commend this book to their perusal."— P2ymo(A Old Colony Memorial. 

" There are pictures of endurance, trust, and devotion, in this volume of illustriont 
•offering, which are worthy of a royal setting." — Ontario Repotkory. 

" They abound with incidents and anecdotes illustrative of the times and we need 
scarcely say are deeply interesting to all who take an interest in the progress of chris* 
ttanity."- Boston Journal. 

**Mr. Anderson has treated his subject ably , and has set forth in strong light the en 
during fidth and courage of the wives and daughters of the Covenanters.^-^iV. Y. Albion 

<*It is a book of great attractiveness, having not only the freshness of novels but 
every element of historical interest.— CSraHcr and Enquirer. 

**The antfaOT is a clergyman of the Scottish Urk, and has executed his undertaking 
widi that spirit and fUiiess which might be expeeted from one eBj<qring the best advan- 
tages for tiie dlsoorery of obtcnra polnto in the history of Scotland, and die wwnMg* 
vympathy with tiie heroliMi of hk own ened.**— ClMMMreial . 
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CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL 

ILLUSTRATINa 

PHASES OF CHARACTER AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

By Rev. E. H. CHAPIN. 
One Volume^ 12mo.y Cloth — ^Peiob 50 cts. 

SUBJECTS. 

I. John the Baptist ; the Befiormer. 
n. Herod; the Sensualist. 
m. Thomas; the Skeptic. 
IV. Pilate ; the Man of the World. 

V. Nicodenms; the Seeker after Religion. 
VI. The Sisters of Bethany. 

*< Each of the persons here named is taken as a representative, or type, of a class still 
found in the world, whose characteristics the preacher draws out and illustrates for the 
instruction, reproof, or correction of his hearers and readers. The work is done with 
a skilful hand, and in a style attractive and impressive. The book furnishes not only 
agreeable, but very useful and instructive reading."^£oston Travdler. 

" The preacher has selected the most striking traits in each character delineated, as 
typical of classes at the present day. The practical nature and perpetual freshness of 
the Gospel narrative are strikingly exhibited, in the parallels ne oraws between the 
times therein described and our own." — Journal of Commerce. 

** They are forcible in style, vigorous in thought, and earnest in spirit ; and, altiiough 
there is much in it from which we would most decidedly dissent, the book may do 
profitably perused by every mind of common discrimination."^CStntrier if Enquirer. 

"As we read his pages, the reformer, the sensualist, the skeptic, the man of the 
world, the seeker, the sister of charity and of faith, stand out from the Scriptures, and 
join themselves with our own living world. The volume is very instructive, eloquent, 
and quickening, full of thoughts and purposes most vital to our liberal views of 
Christianity." — Christian Enquirer. 

"The author of this work is well known as an eloquent lecturer, and those who read 
this volume will not be disappointed in their expectations. It is intended to help the 
reader to realize the vivid truthfulness and the perpetual fireshness of the gospel narra> 
tive. While we dissent from some of his opinions, we recommend it as an able and 
Sequent work." — Albany Express. 

** Mr. Chapin has an easy, graceful style, neatiy touching the outiines of his pictures, 
and giving great consistency and beauty to the whole. The reader will find admirable 
descriptions, some most wholesome lessons, and a fine spirit He must not, however, 
look for deeply spiritual views, nor for an estimate of men and deeds by tiie orthodox 
standard. They are rhetoricaUy very creditable, and deal with religious trutii with an 
earnestness not always to be found in the writer's denomination." — N. T. Evan^eliat. 

" Mr. Chapin is a graphic painter. He writes in a forcible, bold, and fearless man- 
ner : and while we can not accord with all his views, many suggestive tiioughte and 
useful reflections may be derived from its pages."— >J2e<^ioiM HirMd (Rkkmondt Va.) 

" These discourses have been delivered by Mr. Chapin firom the pulpit and all who 
have listened to the speaker can attest to the charm which his doquence tibrows anmnd 
any subject that he handles. These discourses teem witii bomtiftil imagery, and 
abound with strong, pungent troths, and Tdioerer reads one will iwd Ifae book 
through."— 01^ Branch (Batton,) 
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SORCERY AND MAGIC; 

FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

By THOMAS WRIGHT. A. M., F. R. A. 
In One Volume^ 12mo., Cloth — Prick $1.25. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



•* This is one of the pleasantest books about witchcraft that we ever ro*il ; 
and Mr. Wright tells his stories and conveys his information with so much 
spirit and good sense that we are sorry he has confined himself to only one 
department of a subject which he is very well able to treat as a whole. 
Mr. Wright has rewritten the criminal annals of witchcraft in a style per- 
fectly free from any important faults ; and he has illustrated his narrative 
by rich collateral facts as could be acquired only by long familiarity with a 
peculiar and extensive branch of antiquarian learning. We do not see 
then that the fortunes of witchcraft have aught to hope from any narrator 
who may attempt to supersede him." — Afhenasum, 

*' This is a very curious and highly interesting book. It contains a series 
of popular stories of sorcery and magic (the first chiefly) and their victims, 
from the period of the middle ages down to that of the last executions for 
witchcraft in England and America. Mr. Wright tells these stories admi- 
rably ; and without marring their effect as illustrations of the respective 
phases of corrupt or imperfect civilization to which they were incident, his 
clear comments point the truth or philosophy of the individual case indepen- 
dent of its subjection to general causes or influences. The range of infor- 
mation in the book ia extraordinarily wide, and it is popularly set forth 
throughout, without a touch of pedantry or a dull page." — Examiner. 

** From this wide field Mr. Wright has selected two parts for illustration 
viz., eorcery and magic ; and must have devoted much reading and research 
to produce so comprehensive a view of them, not only in England and 
Scotland, but in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Swedfl% and Jlip 
England." — Literary Gazette. . 
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EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 

BY ACHETA DOME STIC A. 

IN THREE SERIES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 

I. INSECTS OF SPRING. 
II. INSECTS OF SUMMEE. 
III. INSECTS OF WINTER. 
Each Volume complete in Itself— Price $2.00. 

The same^ elegantly colored after Natnire^ nfiakvng a 
superh Gift Booh for the Holyday8* 

Phice $4.00 per Volume, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' These volumes are highly creditable to American taste in every department of bo<dc* 
making ; — it is impossible' to give an idea of the perlection of workmanship and the ad- 
mirable keeping of parts tht^y exhibit. In order to appreciate this, one must see the 
volumes, and having seen them, he will at once transfer them to his own table, for the 
instruction and amusement of old and young." — N. Y. Observer. 

" Moths, glow-worms, lady-birds, May-flies, bees, and a variety of other inhabitants of 
the insect world, are descanted upon in a pleasing style, combining scientific information 
with romance, in a manner peculiarly attractive.'' — Commercial Advertiser. 

" The style is the farthest possible remove from pedantry and dullness, every page 
teems with delightful matter, and the whole is thoroughly furnished with grace and 
beauty, as well as truth. One giving himself over to its fascinating charms, might rcad^ 
ily believe himself fast on to the borders, if not in the very midst of fairy land." — Rocket' 
ter Daily DemocrtU. 

" We have in this work deep philosophy and an endless flow of humor, and lessons 
set before us, drawn from ants, beetles, and butterflies, which we might do well to pon- 
der. We can think of nothing more calculated to delight the passing hour than the 
beautiful delineations we find in these three volumes." — Christian Iruelligencer 

" The whole insect world is represented in these volumes, many of them disguised so 
B9 to present what politicians would call a compromise between a human and an insect 
We cordially commend these volumes to the attention of our readers."— Boston Mttscum. 

"A book elegant enough for the centre table, witty enough for after dinner, and wise 
enough for the study and the school-room. One of the beautiful lessons of this work is 
the kindly view it takes of nature. Nothing is made in vain, not only, but nothing is 
made ugly or repulsive. A charm is thrown around every object, and life ^uifused 
through all, suggestive of the Creator's goodness and wisdom." — N. Y. Evangelist. 

" What a monument is here raised to that wonderful, tiny race, so often disrcgardedt 
but which nevertheless amply repays the care we may bestow in studying their pecu- 
liarities. The interest of the reader of these volumes is well sustained by the humor 
and sprightliness of the writer." — Zion's Herald. 

♦' It is a beautiful specimen of book-making. The character of the contents may bo 
already known to our readers from the long and very favorable attention they have re- 
ceived from the English reviewers. The iUustratious are at once grotesque and si^cifi- 
cant." — Boston Post. 

** The book is one of especial beauty and utility, and we heartily thank the publisher 
for his enterprise in putting it within the reach of American readers. It is worthy of a 
place in every family library. Elegantly illustrated and humorously yet chastity wri^ 
ten. it is calculated b) amuse aid instruct all classes of readers."— Com. Advertiser. 
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** The nation may well be proud of tMs admirable work. In design and 
execution^ die artist has been sinsulnrly felicitous ; and nothing can surpass 
the beauty, correctness, and finish of style, in which the pubhsher has pre- 
sented it to his countrymen. The book is strictly what it claims to be— a 
teacher of the art of Drawing. The method is so thorough, comprehensive, 
and progressive ; its rules so wise, exact, and clearly laid down ; ana its classic 
illustrations are so skilfully adapted to train the eye and hand, that no pupil 
who faithfully follows its guidance, can fail to become, at least, a correct 
draughtsman. We have been especially pleased with the treatise on Perspec- 
tive, which entirely surpasses anything that we have ever met with upon 
IJiat difficult branch of art" — Spirit of Me Agt. 

" Perspective, is one of the most difficult branches of drawing, and one the 
least susceptible of verbal explanation. But so clearly are its pnnciples devel- 
oped in the beautiful letter-press, and so exquisitely are they illustrated by the 
engravings, that the pupil's way is opened most invitingly to a thorough knowl- 
edge of both the elements and application of Perspective." — Home Journal 

" It treats of Perspective with a masterly hand. The engravings are superb, 
and the typography unsurpassed by any book with which we are acquamted. 
It is an honor to t£e author and publisher, and a credit to our common cotm- 
try." — Scthuijic American. 

" This number is devoted to the explanation of Perspective, and treats that 
difficult subject with admirable clearness, precision, and completeness. The 
plates and letter-press of this work are executed with uncommon beauty. It 
has received ihe sanction of many of our most eminent artists, and can scarcely 
be commended too highly." — N. Y. TYibune. 

"This present number is dedicated to the subject of Perspective— com- 
mencing with the elements of Greometry — ^and is especially valuable to build- 
ers, carpenters, and other artisans, bein^ accompanied witb beautiful illustra- 
tive designs drawn by Chapman, and further simplified by plain and perspic- 
uous directions for the guidance of the student Indeed, the whole work, 
from its undeviatinff simplicity, exhibits the hand of a master. We trust this 
highly useful and etevated branch of art will hereafter become an integral por- 
tion of public education, and as it is more easily attainable, so will it ultimately 
be considered an indispensable part of elementary instructioik Its cheapness 
fe only rivalled by its excellence, and the artistic beauty of its illustrations ia 
only equalled by the dignified ease and ■common sense exemplified in the 
written directions that accompany each lesson. — PaaghkeepsU Telegraph.** 

" The subject of Perspective we should tliink would interest every mechanic 
in the country; indeed, after all, this is the class to be the most benefltCKl by 
soimd and thorough instruction in 6x9.vrijagJ*—-IHspeetck. 

<* Permit me here to say I resard your Drawing-Book as a treasnre. I was 
a farmer-boy, and it was while daily following the plough, that I became ac- 
quainted with the first number of Chapman's Drawing-Book. I found in it 
just what I desired — a plain, sure road to that excellence in the Art ot Arts, that 
my bojrish mind had pictured as being so desirable, the first step toward which 
I had taken by making rude sketches upon my painted plougnbeam, or using 
the barn-door as my easel, while with colored rotten-stone I first took wessons 
from Nature. I am now at college. I have a class at drawing, and find in the 
several numbers I have obtained, the true road for the teacher also."— iSnrofl 
from a etter recently received. 
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" The edition is published for the benefit of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Maria 
Clemm, for whose sake we may wish it the fullest success. It however, de- 
serves, and will undoubtedly obtain, a large circulation from the desire so many 
will feel to lay by a memorial of this singularly-gifted writer and unfortunate 
man." — Philadelphii* North American. 

" Poe's writings are distinguished for vigorous and minute analysis, and 
fhe skill with wmch he has employed the strange fascination of mystery and 
terror. There is an air of reality in all his narrations — a dwelling upon partic- 
ulars, and a faculty of interesting you in them such as is possessed by few 
writers except those who are giving their own individual experiences. The 
reader can scarcely diveet his mind, even in reading the most fanciful of his 
stories, that the events of it have not actually occurred, and the characters had 
a real existence." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

*' We need not say that these volumes will be foimd rich in intenectual 
excitements, and abounding in remarkable specimens of vigorous, beautiful, 
and highly suggestive composition ; they are all tiiat remains to us of a man 
whose uncommon genius it would be folly to deny." — N. Y. Tribune. 

" Mr. Poe's intellectual character — ^his genius — ^is stamped upon all his produc- 
tions, and we shall place these his works in the library among those books not 
to be parted with." — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

" These works have a funereal cast as well in the melancholy portrait pre- 
fixed and the title, as in the three pallbearing editors who accompany them 
in public. They are the memorial of a singular man, possessed perhaps of as 
great mere Uterary ingenuity and mechanical dexterity of style and manage- 
ment as any the country has produced. Some of the tales in the collection 
are as complete and admirable as anything of their kind in the language."— 
Military Review. 

" A complete collection of the works of one of tiie most talented and singu- 
lar men of^the day. Mr. Poe was a genius, but an erratic one — ^he was a comet 
or a meteor, not a star or sun. His genius was tiiat almost contradiction of 
terms, an analytic genius. Genius is nearly universally synthetic — but Poe was 
an exception to all rules. He would build up a poem as a bricklayer builds a 
wall ; or rather, he would begin at the top and ouild downward to the base ; 
and yet, into the poem so manufactured, he would manage to breathe the breath 
of life. And this fact proved that it was not all a manufacture — that the poem 
was also, to a certain de^ee, a growth, a real plant, taking root in the mind, 
and watered by the spnngs of the soul." — Saturday Post. 

" We have just spent some delightful hours in looking over these two vol- 
umes, which contain one of the most pleasing additions to our literature with 
which we have met for a long time. They comprise the works of the late 
Edgar A. Poe — ^pieces which for years have been going ' the rounds of the 

Eress,' and are now first collected when their author is oeyond the reach of 
umar praise. We feel, however, that these productions will live. They 
bear fie starnp uf true ^nius ; and if their reputation begins with a ' fit audi* 
ence 'ii'jugh few,' the circle will be constantiy widening, and they will retain • 
proDiisent place in our literature." — Rev. Dr. Kip 



NOTICES OF EPISODES OF INSECT UFE. 

** A more charming book, fresh with tho fragrance of the country air and mtuical 
with the ruBtie of insect wings, is not likely to be seen often. In the clearness of its 
type, the beauty of tho illuutrations, and the whole manner of its presentment, tho 
** Episodes" fRirly gives the laural to its tasteful and enterprising publisher." — Lit. World, 

'* There is a moral, we may say a religious lesson, inculcated in every chapter of this 
book." — JVeUchman and Reflector. 

"The style is easy, flowing, natural, and happy. The ideas are such that the reader 
will arise from their perusal, a ' wiser and a better man.' " — Courant. 

" We defy any one to rise from its perusal, without thanking the book for many new 
ideas, added to one's previous stock of information, as well as feeling better and more 
kindly disposed, for the lessons of humanity and benevolence it teaches." — Bast. Courier. 

** A most atfractive work to all ages, for while it is amusing and playful in its language, 
it is replete with valuable information. It might be called Science made pleasure, or 
Fact made fanciful. A finer specimen of typography is rarely seen, and we commend 
it to all those who would see in nature constant illustrations of the power and goodness 
of its great Creator."— iVewarft Daily Advertiser. 

** Wonderfully beautiful, graceful, and entertaining. Children can read it with un* 
derstanding, and be enraptured by it : and this is no small thing to say of a work not 
especially intended for juveniles." — Ontario Repository. 

" By a happy combination of taste and knowledge — science Mid poetry, with anec- 
dote and description, the naturalist and the mere reader for amusement are equally 
gratified. It is a book for the library, — and just the thing as a companion for a journey, 
or the winter evening fireside. It is well adapted for the sick-chamber too, and the 
weary invalid as he reads may fancy that he smells again the sweet fragrance of spring 
flowers, and listens to the hum of a bright summer's day ; and, not least of all, the ten- 
dency of these beautiful volumes, is to elevate our conceptions of the grandeur and love 
of the Almighty Creator."— OW Colvny Memorial. 

** This is a work of rare and varied beauties. It is beautiful within and without ; 
beautiful in conception and in execution ; beautiful as it comes from the hands of the 
author, the engraver, the printer and the binder." — Albany Argus. 

**This is one of the most tasteful books of the season, very entertaining and amusing^ 
and at the same time the work of an accomplished naturalist." — Christian Register. 

** The author has availed himself not only of the greater abundance of material which 
the summer months supply, but also of the brighter hues afforded by the summer sun- 
shine, for the enrichment of his glowing descriptions, which become gorgeous while 
reflecting a parti-colored glory that eclipses the splendor of Solomon." — Jonm. of Com, 

No work published during the year, has received so extensive and favorable notices 

from the British (Quarterlies and Newspapers as the Episodes of Insect Life. A few are 

here given as specimens of the whole. 

" The whole pile of Natural History— fable, poetry, theory, and fact — ^is stuck over 
with quaint apothegms and shrewd maxims deduced, for the benefit of man, from the 
contemplation of such tiny monitors as gnats and moths. Altogether, the book is curl- 
ous and interesting, quaint and clever, genial and well-informed."— Jlfamin^ Chronicle, 

"We have seldom been in company with so entertaining a guide to the hosect 
World." — Aihenaum. 

** Rich veins of humor in a greimdwork of solid, yet entertaining information. Al- 
tiiough lightness and amusement can find subject-matter in every page, the under cur- 
rent of the " Episodes" is substance and accurate information." — Ladieff Newspaper. 

" A history of many of the more remarkable tribes and species, vdth a graphic and 
imaginative coloring, often equally ori^nal and happy, and accompanied both by accu- 
rate figures of species, and ingemous fanciful vignettes." — Annual Address of the Presi- 
dent of the Entomological Society. 

" TTiis second series of " Episodes'* is even more delightful than its predecessor. 
Never have entomological lessons been given in a happier strain. Young and old, wise 
and simple, grave and gay, can not turn over its pages without deriving pleasure and 
information .'^ — Sun. 

" The headpiece illustrations of each chapter are beautiful plates of the insects under 
description in all their stages, capitally grouped, and with a scenic background full of 
playful fancy ; while the tulpieces form a series of quaint vignettes, some of which are 
especially cleyer.*'— Atlas. 

" The book includes solid instruction as well as genial and captivating mirth Th* 
•cientific knowledge of the writer is thoroughly reliable.— £zamiuer . 



For Schools, Academies, and Self-Inslnictloii 

THE 

AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK. 

BY JOHN G. CIUFMAIV, N. A. 

This Work will be publiebed in Parts ; tn the cODise of TrMch— 



Will be leverally Irealed, aepsrately ; ao that u far as practicable, eacli 
Put wiU be complete in iuclf, Bad form, in the wbole, " a Manual >f 
Information lupaeat for all the pTirpoifi of the Amateur, and Baiit 
tf Sluin Jar lie Proftaionrd Ariiil, oi Kell at a valuable Aiiatant 
to Tiaehtrt in Public and Private Sckoolt ;" b) wbom it ia especially 
lecommended, as a work destined to pradnce a reToluitoD in tbe ays- 
lem of popnlar edocaiion, by making ibe Arts of Design accessibla 
■nd familiar to all, from the concise and Intelligible caanner in wbich 
the aabjecl is treated tbninghoDt 

Tbe want of escb a work, bas been tbe great cbdsc of neglect in (hb 
Important branch of ediLCation ; and this want is at once and fall; nap- 
plied by the — 

AMERICAN DRAWINO-BOOK i 
apDQ which Mr. Chipman has been for years engaged; and it ia now 
prodnced, ivithont regard to expense, in all its details, and pnbliehed at 
a pr[i« to place it within ihe means of every one. 

Tbe Work will be published in large qoarlo form, pat ap In sabslsn- 
tial covers, and iained sa rapidly as the careful execalioQ of the numor- 
ona engravings, and the mechanical porfcclioo of the wbole, will allowr 

EP" Any one Part may be bad separately 



Price BO Cents cncli Part* 

S^ The DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, intended as aaxtliaiy 
tothe Worli, in aaaiadng Tcacliera tooany onl tbe system of instmctioil, 
»pecimlly in the Primary and Elementary parts, form a new and valo- 
■ble addition to Ibe means of inatmciion. They wiU be (old M « cost 
Utdc bsTOnd that of onlinary blank-books. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
In one Volume, Ifimo,, doth, Pbicb $1.50, 

THE LITERATI: 

SOME HONEST OPINIONS ABOUT 

ATJTORIAL MERITS AND DEMERITS, 

WITH OCCASIONAL WORDS OP PERSONALITY 

nrcLVSivo 

MARGINALIA, SUGGESTIONS, AND ESSAYS. 

BY EDGAR A, POE. 

If I have in any point receded firom what la commonly received, it hath been 
for the parpoie of proceeding mdiut and not In attHd.— Lord Bacon. 

Troth, peradventore, by fbrce, may fbr a time be trodden iiavm, bat nerer, by 
any meana, whatsoeTer can it be troddra ««<.— Lord Coks, 



Among the atibjects treated of in the TDlome, are criticunni on the 
worka of the following anthora : — 



J. G. C. BRAINABD, 
FITZ GRE£NE HALLECE, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMliS, 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 
CHARLES ANTHON, LLJ)., 
GULUN C. VERPLANC^ 
ROBERT WALSH, 
FIERO MARONCELLI, 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D^ LL J> 
WILLIAM W. LORD, 
SEBA SMITH, 
THOMAS WARD, BID., 
RICHARD ADAMS LOCKE, 
RUFUS DAWES, 
JAMES LAWSON, 
PROSPER M. WETMORE. 
GEORGE B. CHEEVER, DJ)., 
FREEMAN HUN T, 
NATHANU^ HAWTHORNE, 
RUFUS W. GRISWOLD, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
CHRISTOPHER PEAiSE CRANCH, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
HENRY B. HIRST, 
LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
RALPH HOYT, 
JAMES ALDRICH, 
THOMAS DUNN BROWN, 
CHARLES F. BRIGGS, 
Wn^LUM M. GILLESPIE, 
EVERT A. DUrCKINCS, 



JOEL T. HEADLEY, 

GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS, 

HENRY CAREY, 

LAUGHTON OSBORN, 

EPES SARGENT, 

E: p. WHIPPLE, 

ROBERT M. BIRD, 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 

WILLIAM A. JAMES, 

CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK, 

FRANCES S. OSGOOD, 

ANNE C. LYNCH, 

ELIZABETH OAKES^MITH, 

CAROLINE M. KIRKLAND, 

ANNA CORA MOWATT, 

ANN a STEPHENS, 

ESTELLB ANNA LEWIS, 

ELIZABETH BOGART, 

MARY GOVE NICHOLS, 

AMELIA R WELBY, 

MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 

LUCRETIA MARU DAVIDSON, 

SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 

EBIMA C. EMBURY, 

LYDIA VL CHILD, 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING^ 

T. a BCACAULAY, 

CHARLES LEVER, 

HENRY COCKTON, 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

R. H. HORNE, 

FRANCIS BiARRYAT, 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 

THOMAS HOOD. 



JD8T PUBLISHED, 

Bt one Volume, ISma., ebth, Fkiob 91-W, 

THE 

NIGHT-SIDE OF MTUEE; 

OR, 

GHOSTS AND GBOST-SEBRS. 

BY CATHEEINE CROWE. 



FTHE PRESS. 

_. Du, pnflentljnciitB, EnBDe^ ippBiitlaii^ 

tnmblpd ipiritB, haimled houses, eta. Hud will ba read vlth intervt bj muw 
becKUBA Jt comes from a nource larlngr claJm to ctmaiderable tilflDt, and b 
mlReD by one who really bellevoi all she Bsya, end urgei her reMonlngi wlili 
K goad deal of anieitliieBa.—Altany Argot. 

pematanl occurrencFi out of tlie ordiDary cosne ufeieDti.— IT, r. SMs. 
Miu Crone hm proved bcrtelC a carelul and moat indoilrioiu compOBT. 

lo EcgUsh and Amerii^an irsdcrs Iho ghoitatorlea thai oaed lo frighten tba 
young onrB of GrEcce and Rome, as well as ihoac that accomplish a simDar 

Jt is wrilt™ ui a phUosophirKl spirit.— PA flldilptla Ctrwria. 

-^,. 1 V :...j !j — ■.'^sttrationinEDglBna. It l> not 



narkable nork, Misi Crowe, who writes with tha vigor and gracd 
I of s&onv sense and ^gh cultlTetioii, collects the most remarkable 
^henticaied acoounlt, treditiDDal aud recorded, of prEterpatcral tIb- 
doqs ana appearances. — Bogttm TranxcrlpL 
mia ii a copiouB chronicle of what we ace compelled to bellera andientlD 
tancea of communlcatioii between the material and splrilutl world. It la 
itteD in a clear, vigorotis, and fresh style, and keeps the readar In a cou- 
nt CKcilement. yet wilhonl resorting to clsptrap. — Da^-Book, 
rhe booh is dlled with facts, which are not to be dIupuTed except by actual 
__,: ^^.^ — , — .._„„_ji — ^.. ,. j,.„ .... „orij^ The class offiica 
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W. F. P. NAPIER, C.B., COL. 431) REG., &c. 
HISTORY OF THE 

WAR IN THE PENINSULA, 

AND IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE YEAR 1807 TO 1814. 

Complete in one vol., Svo. Price Three Dollars. 

*' Napier's history is regarded by the critics as one of the best narratives 
that has recently been written. His style is direct, forcible, and impetuous, 
carrying the reader along often in spite of himself, through scenes of the 
most stirring interest and adventures full of excitement. Many of the most 
distinguished and remarlcable men of European history figure in these pages, 
and are sicetclied with great distinctness of outline. Napoleon, Wellington, 
Sir John Moore, Ney, Murat, and others, are the characters of the drama 
which Napier describes." — Evening Mirror. 

" We believe the Literature of War has not received a more valuable 
augmentation this century than Col. Napier's justly celebrated work. Though 
a gallant combatant in the field, he is an impartial historian ; he exposes the 
errors committed on each side, refutes many tales of French atrocity and 
rapine, and does not conceal the revolting scenes of drunkenness, pillage, 
ravishment, and wanton slaughter, which tarnished the lustre of the British 
arms in those memorable campaigns. We think no civilian chronicler of the 
events of this desperate contest has been so just to the adversary of his na- 
tion as has this stem warrior." — 7Vi6une. 

" Napieb's History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truth- 
ful fidelity, presents strong claims upon the attention of all American 
citizens ; because the author is a large-souled philanthropist, and an inflex- 
ibie enemy to its ecclesiastical tyranny and secular despots ; while his pic- 
tures of Spain, and his portrait of the rulers in that degraded and wretched 
countnr, form a virtual sanction of our Republican institutions, far more 
powerful than any direct eulogy." — Post. 

**Thb excellency of Napier's History results from the writer's happy 
talunt for impetuous, straight forward, soul-stirring narrative and picturing 
forth of characters. The military manoeuvre, march, and fiery onset, the 
whole whirlwind vicissitudes of the desperate fight, he describes with dra- 
matic force.'* — Merchants' Magazine. 

*' The reader of Napier's History finds many other attractions, besides the 
narrative of battles, marches, plunder, ravages, sieges, skirmishes, and 
slaughter— for he learns the dreadful evils of a despotic government— the 
inherent corruption of the entire system of European monarchies — the popu- 
lar wretchedness which ever accompanies the combination of a lordly, hier- 
archical tyranny with the secular authority, and the assurance that the ex- 
tinction of both are essential to the peace and welfare of mankind. All 
these lessons are derived from Napier's History, which, in connexion with 
its literary excellence, and the accuracy of its details, render all other rec- 
ommendations utterly superfluous. It is a large, neat, and cheap volume.** 
L. L Star 

EDWARD GIBBON. 
HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE; 

A new edition, revised and corrected throughout preceded bv a Pref 
ace, and accompanied by Notes, critical and historical, relating prin 
cipally to the propagation of Christianity. By M. F. Guizot, Minis* 
ter of Public InstructioD of France. 

In two vols., Syo. Price Five Dollars. 
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FOUR SERIES OP TWELVE BOOKS EACH, 

FROM DESIGNS BY J. Q. CHAPMAN. 



i Xlmt Series— Price One Cent* 

1. Tom Thumb's Picture Alphabet, in Bhyme. 
I 8l Bbymes for tiie Nurse^. 

1 3. Pretty Rhymes about Birds and AnimalSi for little Boys and Girls. 

4. Life on toe Farm, in Amusing Rhyme. 
I 5. The Story-Book for Good Little Girls. 

6. The Beacon, or Warnings to Hiou^tless Boys. 
. 7. The Picture Book, with Stories in Easy Words, for Little Readers. 

& The Littte Sketch-Book, or Useful Objects Illustrated. 

9. History of Domestic Animals. 
10. The Museum of Birds. 

IL The Little Keepsake, a Poetic Gift for Children. 
Ul The Book of the Sea, for the Instruction of Little Sailors. 

Second Series— Price Two Cents* 

I L The A B C in Verse, for Young Learners. 

f 2. Figures in Verse, and Simple Rhymes, for Little Leamem. 

\ 3. Riddles for the Nursery. 

4. The Child's Story-Book. 
: 5. The Christmas Dream of Little Charles. 

6L The Basket of Strawberries. 
i 7. Story for the Fourth of July, an Epitome of American ISsfeory 

j 8. The Two Friends, and Kind Little James. 

I 9. The Wagon-Boy, or Trust in Providence. 

I 10. Paulina and Her Pets. 

I IL Simple Poems for Infant Minds. 

I 12l Little Poems for Little Children. 

Third Series— Price Four Cents* 

1. The Alphabet in Rhyme. 
9. The Multiplication Table in Rhyme^ for Young Aritiimeticiana. 

3. The Practical Joke, or the Chnstmas Story of tJhcle Ned. 
I 4. Little George, or Temptation Resisted. 

if 5. The Yotmg Arithmetician, or tiie Reward of Perseverance. 

j & The Traveiler^s Story, or the Village Bar-Room. 

7. The Sagacity tod Intelligence of tiie Horse. 

( 8 The Young Sailor, or the Sea-Life of Tow Bowline. 

9. The Selfish Girl, a Tale of Truth. 
10. Manual or Fuiger Alphabet^ used by the Deaf and Dumb. 
IL The Story-Book in Verse. 
12. The Flower-Vase, or Pretty Po^ema for <70od litOe Children. 

Fourth SeriesrrPrice Six Cents* 

L liie Book of JP'ables, in Prose and Verse. 

2. The Little Casket, filled with Pleasant Stories. 

' 3. Home Pastimes, or. Enigmas, Charades^ Rebuse% Conuadnuns, etc 

4. Hie Juveoiile Sunday-Book, adapted to the Improvement of the Young 
.. 5. William Seaton aqd the Butterfly, with its Interesting ffistory. 

I 6. The Young Girl's Book of Healmful Amusements ana Exerdses. 

i 7. Theodore Carleton, or Perseverance against Bi-Fortone. 

\ 8 The Aviary, or Child's Book of Birds. 

( 9 The Jungle, or Child's Book of Wild Animals. 

* 10. Sagacity and Fideli^r of the Dog, Illustrated by Interesting Anecdotes. 

I LL Coverings for the Head and F&st, in all Ages and Counmes. 

[ 13. Romance of Indian History, or Incidents in tiie Early Settlements. 
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